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THE  ONLY  WAY 


(i  A LL  about  the  big  holdup!”  were 
/“%  the  words  that  the  throaty 
voices  of  the  newsboys  were 
crying  out  on  the  eve  the  Coast  Ex- 
press was  robbed  and  one  of  the  postal 
clerks  shot.  This  unfortunate  event 
happened  in  a deserted  part  of  the 
new  West,  a mile  or  so  from  the  branch 
line,  which  was  being  constructed  by 
a young  Tech  graduate,  known  to  his 
friends  as  “Buck”  Conway.  By  some 
coincidence,  “Buck”,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  robbery,  was  out  on  horseback, 
looking  over  the  country  through  which 
the  new  road  was  to  run.  On  returning 
he  was  questioned,  as  were  all  the  other 
people  in  that  section,  and,  as  he 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 


himself,  was  held  as  a suspect,  to- 
gether with  a number  of  others.  As 
the  statements  of  the  others  were 
made,  his  case  grew  blacker  and  blacker. 
Knowing  the  fickleness  of  the  mob  — 
for  the  mob  was  the  law  in  the  west, 
and  the  punishment  it  gives,  he  de- 
cided to  “hit  the  trail”  before  he  was 
accused  of  the  murder  and  hanged. 
Shortly  after  he  left  for  the  border,  he 
was  declared  guilty  and  became  a 
fugitive. 

* * * 

Three  years  had  changed  “Buck” 
Conway,  now  known  as  “Con”  Buckley, 
into  a sullen,  disagreeable  old  man  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  loved  by  no 
one  and  suspicious  of  everyone,  hating 
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his  native  people  and  despising  his 
homeland  for  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  her  hands. 

“Con”  was  now  working  on  a small 
railroad  in  the  great  mining  country  of 
the  north  as  a gang  boss,  since  the 
railroad  men  take  only  those  who  can 
give  good  references  as  constructors. 
The  little  “one-boat-every-six-months” 
town  where  he  was  stationed,  heard 
the  answer  to  France’s  call  some  half 
a year  after  it  had  happened.  “Con” 
ridiculed  the  States,  claiming  that  they 
would  bungle  that  as  they  had  every- 
thing else,  for  the  hatred  at  this  time 
had  worked  its  way  so  far  into  his 
soul,  that  it  almost  quenched  the  last 
spark  of  love  for  his  native  land. 

The  war  affected  Wall  Street,  as  it 
affected  everything  else  and  the  great 
financiers,  in  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  money  market,  overlooked  the 
small  railroad  in  the  northern  regions. 
This  caused  no  end  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  as  “Con,”  although  only 
a gang  boss,  knew  i$>ore  than  any 
other  man  about  the  needs  of  the  road, 
he  was  sent  on  the  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Wall  Street  heads. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  he  could 
not  account  for  the  sudden  thrill, 
strange  yet  homelike  feeling,  on  seeing 
the  old  familiar  places  and  scenes. 

The  real  joy  he  found,  when  he 
looked  at  a newspaper,  in  which  the 
news  was  not  six  months  old,  suddenly 
turned  to  a sickening  horror,  for  he 
found  himself  staring  at  the  picture 
of  his  boyhood  friend,  the  friend  who 
had  remained  true  to  him  in  all  his 
troubles  in  his  college  days,  under 
which  were  the  following  words: 

JAMES  NELSON 
Killed  in  Action,  May  10,  1918. 

Decorated  for  Bravery. 

The  sudden  shock  was  too  much, 


and  he  dropped  into  a near-by  seat. 
As  he  slowly  regained  his  composure, 
his  mind  wandered  back  to  those  happy 
childhood  days,  when  they  were  two 
golden-haired  little  chaps  playing  to- 
gether. Then  the  school  days;  how 
he  would  fight  Jim’s  battles,  and  how 
Jim  would  help  him  in  his  lessons. 
Next,  how  they  “palled”  throughout 
their  college  days,  and  last,  how  they 
separated,  Jim  going  into  business, 
and  he  taking  a special  course  at  Tech. 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  bravery 
of  Jim,  the  more  ashamed  he  grew. 
The  more  he  meditated  on  -his  friend’s 
death,  the  more  his  blood  boiled,  for 
he  could  not  think  of  his  death,  without 
thinking  of  the  deaths  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can boys,  and  the  cruelties  and  Hunnish 
deeds  the  Germans  were  committing. 

He  finished  his  business  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  arranged  his  own  affairs, 
and  then  presented  himself  at  the 
nearest  draft  board,  stating  his  case 
and  reason  for  not  registering.  On 
investigating  his  case,  they  found  that 
a half  breed  had  been  caught  and  had 
confessed  the  crime  about  a year  after 
“Buck”  had  fled. 

Not  waiting  to  be  called,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Marines  as  a private,  and  after 
a few  months’  training  in  one  of  the 
Marine  Schools,  he  came  out,  once 
more  a fine,  ambitious  young  American  t 
with  a clear  name  and  a free  conscience. 

A few  days  later  a huge  army  trans- 
port, which  looked  like  a cubilist’s  can- 
vas, slowly  sailed  out  of  the  harbor 
carrying  Private  “Buck”  Conway  on 
his  way  to  France  to  do  his  bit. 

If  anyone  had  been  near  him  as  the 
ship  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  he 
could  have  heard  him  quote  Dickens: 

“It  is  a far,  far  better  thing  that  I 
do,  than  I have  ever  done.” 

O.  J.  C.  T9. 
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©ur  Immortal  S one 


RALPH  H.  LASSER 

Killed  in  Action 
June  16,  1918 


ON  June  16  last,  Ralph  H.  Lasser, 
^ ^ of  the  Class  of  1916,  was  killed 
inaction  in  France.  The  news- 
papers carried  the  report  of  his  death 
many  weeks  before  the  casualty  lists, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  recent  suc- 
cessful counter-attacks,  grew  to  their 
present  considerable  size.  To  the  great 
body  of  our  alumni  who  read  of  it, 
it  came  as  a grim,  tragic  reminder  that 
the  Latin  School  boys  were  still,  as 
always,  in  the  van  of  the  fighting. 
To  us  who  knew  and  loved  our  Ralph, 
it  came,  with  the  force  of  a poignant 
thrust  to  our  hearts,  as  the  final  testi- 
monial that  our  boy  had  given  the 
last  heroic  touch  to  the  glorious  spec- 
tacle of  all-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty 
as  it  is  given  a man  to  see  his  duty. 

If  the  bursting  of  the  fateful  shell 
on  the  sixteenth  of  June  had  sent  any 
other  Latin  School  boy  to  a heroic 
death,  we  should  still  have  felt  a quiet 
pride  in  the  realization  that  one  of 


Priv.  RALPH;  H.  LASSER 
Go.  E.  lOtst  U.  S.  Eng. 
A.E.F. 
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ours  had  not  fallen  back  when  civili- 
zation’s armies  advanced : — but  for 
us  of  Latin  School  the  death  of  Ralph 
Lasser  must  not,  and  shall  not  be 
merely  as  the  death  of  any  other  Latin 
School  boy;  for  souls  of  the  depth  and 
grandeur  of  his  are  not  yet  the  God- 
granted  possession  of  every  American 
who  has  stepped  forward  to  his  place 
in  Picardy  and  Lorraine. 

A few  weeks  ago,  I sat  quietly  with 
Ralph’s  mother  on  a beautiful  hillside 
in  Winchester, — just  outside  the  home 
that  would  have  been  Ralph’s  had  he 
lived  to  return.  She  showed  me  some 
-of  his  letters  — though  I had  some  of 
my  own  that  he  had  written  me  from 
France.  As  I read  them,  — a soldier’s 
letters  to  his  mother  at  home,  — won- 
derful, passionate  letters,  breathing  a 
throbbing  devotion  that  the  scrawled 
lines  sketched  all  too  inadequately,  — 
I looked  up  at  the  little  picture  of 
Ralph  that  his  mother  wore  upon  her 
breast,  and  then  into  the  eyes  of  the 
heroic  woman  he  had  remembered  with 
such  a wonderful  letter  on  Mother’s 
Day.  Then  I understood  why  he  had 
written  on  a photograph  he  had  sent 
from  France  — the  one  reproduced  here- 
with:— “To  my  dear,  brave  American 
mother!”  Her  pride  now,  as  she  sees 
in  his  death  the  greater  life  she  would 
have  wished  for  him,  has  driven  her 
grief  into  remote,  dark  corners,  whence 
it  creeps  only  when  the  greater  soul 
that  was  also  her  son’s  threatens  to 
weaken  under  its  tremendous  burden. 
Ralph,  we  know,  was  her  only  son: 
but  such  a son ! 

All  this  is  vain  drivel  for  those  who 
did  not  know  my  chum  as  I knew  him. 
But  read : — he  was  eighteen  when  he 
enlisted;  he  was  a sophomore  with  me 
at  Harvard:  — he  gave  up  everything 
he  had  or  might  have  had  — to  serve. 


I have  told  on  another  occasion  how 
he  told  me,  very  quietly,  during  a 
walk  in  the  Harvard  yard  one  evening 
long  before  America’s  entry  into  the 
war,  of  his  life’s  ideal. 

“My  only  aim”  he  said,  “is  to  serve. 
If  I have  to  work  as  a bootblack  or  a 
flower-peddler  at  six  dollars  a week, 
I’ll  do  that:  — only,  I must  serve.” 

How  he  served,  we  know.  That  is 
all  I shall  tell  here  of  the  noblest 
idealism  I have  ever  known : — the 
rest  of  the  story,  at  least  in  part,  I 
have  told  elsewhere.  But  in  this  letter 
to  Latin  School  boys,  his  relations 
to  this  school  certainly  cannot  be  passed 
over  with  merely  a word.  He  always 
felt,  — and  this  is  precisely  why  his 
death  is  to  mean  so  much  more  to  us 
than  that  of  any  other,  — that  the 
school  had  given  him  something  won- 
derfully in  keeping  with  his  own  char- 
acter and  his  own  aims. 

I remember,  with  a vividness  as 
that  of  yesterday,  the  last  time  that 
I saw  him:  — he  was  in  uniform,  and 
ready  to  leave  at  a moment’s  notice. 
He  told  me,  with  a whimsical  smile, 
that,  the  day  before,  as  a member  of 
the  101st  Engineers,  he  had  been 
doing  some  “military  engineering,” — 
and  that  this  military  engineering  con- 
sisted in  roofing  a shack  with  tar- 
paper. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “my  Latin  and 
Greek  doesn’t  help  me  much,  now  that 
I have  enlisted.  But  it  was  my  Latin 
and  Greek  that  made  me  want  to 
enlist.” 

I leave  that  incident  as  it  stands: 
I have  no  justification  to  enter  here 
upon  a discussion  of  the  value  of  a 
classical  education  when  a man  meets 
life  in  the  rough  and  in  the  raw.  But 
Ralph  was  an  idealist,  — and  there  is, 
at  least  to  the  idealist,  something 
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vaguely  satisfying  in  the  notion  of 
doing  a thing  for  its  own  sake,  par- 
ticularly when  one  knows  that,  however 
he  may  earn  his  bread  and  butter  later, 
he  will  probably  never  be  able  to  use 
his  classics  to  that  end,  — and  the 
classics  have  their  own  place  accord- 
ingly. 

But  I remember  also  that  Ralph 
felt  always  that  he  owed  a tremendous 
debt  to  Greek  B,  at  Harvard,  — which, 
of  course,  he  regarded  as  a continua- 
tion of  his  Latin  School  training.  It 
is  a very  curious  coincidence:  — but  I 
remember  that  the  first  time  Ralph  told 
me  that  he  was  going  to  enlist  was 
when  he  came  breathless  into  the  Greek 
B class,  — the  morning  after  the  Presi- 
dent’s War  Message  to  Congress.  The 
last  part  of  our  year  in  the  course 
had  been  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  and  selections 
from  the  lyric  poets,  — and,  as  Ralph 
confessed  to  me,  he  hated  this  part  of 
the  wrork.  But,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  we  had  read  Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia  and,  above  all,  Plato’s 
Apology  and  Crito.  In  Ralph’s  mid- 
year examination-book,  as  he  told  me 
later,  he  wrote,  in  answer  to  a general 
question,  that  only  once  in  a man’s 
life  would  he  ever  have  the  experience 
that  was  given  to  him  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  soul  of  a man  like 
Socrates. 


“Ou  to  zen,  alia  to  eu  zen:  not  mere 
living,  but  living  well,”  — this  he  loved 
to  quote  again  and  again,  with  all 
the  ardor  of  his  idealistic  nature;  for 
the  idealist  had  found  in  the  sturdy 
old  Athenian,  contemptuous  to  the 
last  degree  of  such  a trifling  incident 
as  death,  — a mate. 

Perhaps  I have  said  too  much  al- 
ready to  allow  his  own  great  spirit  to 
speak  for  itself  through  these  helpless 
words.  Yet  I have  not  said  the  tiniest 
part  of  what  ought  to  be  said  for  him 
and  his  memory.  Here  I can  only  let 
those  who  knew  him  in  school  and  out 
of  it,  hear  his  own  voice  again,  as  it 
still  rings  through  one  of  his  last 
letters  to  me.  The  letter  was  written 
to  me: — but  to  every  one  of  us,  who, 
very  shortly,  shall  all  be  in  the  service 
he  died  for,  — it  carries  its  wonderful 
message  of  quiet,  though  conscious, 
sacrifice: 

“ . . . Were  I a poet,  I might  find  words  to 
express  to  you  what  I would  have  you  know 
I can  never  tell  you  in  words  what  your  friend- 
ship has  meant  to  me.  But  it’s  just  because 
I know  there  are  such  as  you  back  home  that  I 
feel  that  we  are  not  fighting  our  fight  alone, 
and  I know  we  are  not  sacrificing  in  vain.  I 
hope  I’ll  never  need  you  to  take  my  place  over 
here,  but  if  I should,  I know  you’ll  be  willing 
and  ready  to  fill  it. 

“You  know  . . . that  my  faith  in  God  is  ever 
undaunted,  and  with  hope  ever  before  me, 
and  faithful  to  the  end  I am  ready  to  go.  I 
hear  the  call  and  I will  answer,  for  my  school, 
my  home,  my  country,  and  my  God.” 

A.  W.  Marget. 


John  Austin  Ewing,  B.  L.  S.  1911 
Born  September  22,  1892 
Killed  Sunday,  June  2,  1918 


JACK  EWING  was  one  of  the  silent 
boys  that  do  things.  I remember  him 
well,  yet  remember  almost  no  spoken 
words  of  his.  But  well  I recall  the 
little  change  of  expression,  a sort  of 
lighting  up  of  the  face,  that  said  he 


was  your  friend.  So  little  did  he  put 
himself  forward  that  one  is  surprised 
in  counting  up  his  many  activities  for 
his  school.  Baseball,  basket  ball,  track, 
he  left  a name  in  all.  The  day  will  not 
be  forgotten  when  he  ran  on  our  relay  team 
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against  the  English  High  School  team 
that  included  Irving  Howe  and  Billy 
Meanix.  Few  looked  to  see  Latin 
School  win;  none  knew  that  Jack 
Ewing  was  too  sick  to  run  and  had  been 
begged  to  drop  out.  But  Jack  ran  — ■ 
and  Latin  School  won  the  race. 

He  went  across  Sept.  26,1917.  “Over 
there”  Lieutenant  Ewing  was  company 
paymaster  and  in  charge  of  company 
athletics.  But  he  was  more  than  that. 
He  acted  as  interpreter  in  French; 
others  of  our  boys  have  done  as  much: 
he  was  interpreter  also  in  Spanish  and 
Greek.  Where  did  he  learn  Spanish 
and  modern  Greek?  His  captain’s  letter 
to  Jack’s  father  gives  us  the  clue. 
(As  the  War  Department  ruling  forbids 
publication  of  any  part  of  officers’ 
letters,  I must  not  quote  connectedly). 
‘ ‘Very  quiet  and  reserved”  — “but  started 
at  once  to  study  the  men  in  his 
platoon  and  to  win  their  confidence 
and  respect.” 

That  was  Jack’s  way,  to  keep  quiet 
and  to  study.  So  when  after  graduation , 


he  went  into  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany, he  employed  his  evenings  in 
the  study  of  Spanish  at  night 
school.  Also,  on  the  foundation 
of  the  classic  Greek  of  Latin  School 
days,  he  built  up  a knowledge  of  the 
modern  tongue  in  talks  with  a Greek 
friend.  So  he  equipped  himself  for  what 
was  coming. 

Sunday  evening,  June  2nd,  Lieu- 
tenant Ewing,  in  command  of  a detach- 
ment of  twenty-five  men,  was  about  to 
set  out  on  a night  patrol;  three  enemy 
shells  fell  in  their  midst.  Lieutenant 
Ewing  was  killed,  and  seven  men  were 
wounded,  two  of  whom  died  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

“Calm  under  fire” — “fearless  in  battle” 
“we  all  loved  him” — “we  mourn  his 
loss” — that  is  what  they  thought  “over 
there”  of  quiet  Jack  Ewing. 

The  recommendation  for  his  promotion 
to  a first  lieutenancy  had  been  approved : 
his  comrades  marked  and  decorated 
his  grave.  His  is  the  gold  star,  for 
he  gave  all.  W.  P.  Henderson. 


Richard  Rich  Freeman,  Jr. 
B.  L.  S.  1905; 

Harv.  1909 

Harvard  School  of  Mines,  1911. 
Born  Oct.  28,  1886 
Killed  May  7,  1915 


IN  the  late  summer  of  1917  the  Ger- 
man mine  sweepers  had  cleared 
a path  from  the  harbor  of  Zeebrugge. 
The  hydroplanes  reported  all  clear; 
a U-boat  put  out  on  her  ruthless  er- 
rand. While  still  in  sight  of  watches 
on  shore  the  submarine  dived.  Suddenly 
a column  of  water  shot  into  the  air; 
the  boat  had  run  upon  a mine,  and  only 
oil-stains  and  wreckage  marked  the 
spot.  Thus  perished,  himself  without 


warning,  the  man  who  sank  the  Lusi- 
tania. 

Among  the  doomed  hundreds  whom 
he  had  watched  with  no  more  concern, 
as  he  himself  said,  “than  if  they  had 
been  so  many  sheep,”  was  a Latin 
School  boy  of  the  Latin  School’s  best. 
Quiet,  straightforward,  only  child  and 
treasure  of  a Wollaston  home,  Dick 
Freeman  is  a cherished  memory  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  well. 
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I recall  two  days  with  him.  The 
first  was  a long  summer  day  in  the 
woods — for  he  loved  nature  and  knew 
its  ways — when  we  hunted  insects,  or 
lay  and  talked,  or  climbed  to  look  into 
nests.  Dick  climbed  far  beyond  me; 
he  knew  no  fear.  That  day  I knew 
Dick  Freeman  the  boy.  Then,  years 
after,  I found  him,  one  day  of  early 
spring,  on  a train  bound  for  the  Cape. 
He  was  grown  a man  now,  and  was 
doing  a man’s  work.  He  never  loved 
to  talk  of  himself;  but  questions  brought 
out  a little  o."  what  he  had  seen  and  done 
as  engineer,  and  something  of  what  he 
meant  to  do.  When  next  I heard  of 
him,  his  work  was  done. 


He  sailed  on  the  Lusitania  for  Russia, 
with  a classmate,  Percy  L.  Broderick, 
to  direct  engineering  work  for  the 
Russian  government.  After  the  ship 
was  struck,  a friend  saw  him  aiding 
in  getting  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren into  the  boats  Dick  was  a splendid 
swimmer;  his  friends  think  that  his 
arm  was  so  badly  hurt  while  helping 
others  that,  once  in  the  water,  he  was 
powerless  to  help  himself,  though  weaker 
swimmers  than  himself  were  saved. 

The  friends  who  knew  Dick  Freeman's 
life,  know  well  that  that  is  how  he  would 
have  died. 

W.  P.  Henderson. 


Allan  Gordon  Barton  ’02 
Born  July  13,  1885 

Killed  in  Action  at  Ypres,  Belgium, 
April  20,  1916 


THERE  was  nothing  colorless  or 
uncertain  in  Barton’s  speech  and 
there  was  nothing  desirous 
or  insidious  in  his  character.  He  was 
a courageous,  outspoken  boy  and  he 
was  a brave,  intrepid,  fearless  soldier. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  represented 
a large  American  business  firm  in 
Montreal.  He  might  have  avoided  the 
issue  and  continued  as  an  American 
citizen  to  dwell  in  safety  and  comfort 
in  Canada.  That  was  not  Barton’s 


way.  He  could  not  see  the  thousands 
of  young  Canadians  rushing  forward 
eagerly  to  save  freedom  for  mankind, 
while  he  stood  idly  by.  He  left  a 
rapidly  growing  and  already  successful 
business,  and  enlisted  with  many  of 
his  friends  in  the  Canadian  Expe- 
ditionary Army.  He  has  proved  himself 
a worthy  comrade  indeed  of  his  older 
brothers  whose  portraits  hang  in  our 
Hall.  Of  him  as  of  them  this  school 
is  very  proud.  H.  Pennypacker. 


John  Andrew  Doherty  T2. 
Killed  in  Action 
July  18,  1918 


KILLED  in  action  July  18,  1st 
Lieutenant  John  A.  Doherty.” 
This  brief  notice  in  the  report 
from  France,  carrying  deepest  sorrow 
to  family  and  friends,  told  us  that  the 
School  had  given  another  son  to  our 
country’s  cause. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
John  Doherty  intimately  since  1906 
when,  a little  boy,  he  entered  the  Sixth 
Class.  Through  all  his  six  years  in  the 
School  he  was  peculiarly  conspicuous 
for  kindly  courtesy,  transparent  honesty, 
and  steadfast  courage  in  the  class-room 
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and  on  the  athletic  field.  At  Harvard 
these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
grown  deeper  and  fuller,  won  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  fellows. 

After  receiving  his  degree  in  1916, 
he  entered  the  Institute  of  Technology 
for  special  work,  and  when  war  was  de- 
clared hastened  to  secure  admission  to 
the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg. 
Here  his  ability  and  sterling  character 
won  instant  recognition,  for  he  not  only 
received  a commission  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant, but  was  chosen  for  immediate 
duty  in  France.  After  a short  period 
of  training  there  he  was  assigned  to  L 
company  of  the  18th  Regiment  of  the 
regular  army. 

He  proved  himself  a splendid  officer, 
careful  of  his  men,  skilful  and  courageous 
in  time  of  stress  and  danger.  During 


the  early  part  of  his  service  at  the  front 
his  platoon  was  cut  off  by  the  intense 
artillery  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  with  su- 
preme courage  and  endurance  he  held 
out  for  three  days,  with  little  water  and 
no  food,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his 
men  off  with  little  loss.  In  the  great 
attack  upon  the  German  frontier,  south 
of  Soissons,  between  July  18  and  24, 
Lieut.  Doherty  was  mortally  wounded 
at  the  head  of  his  men  and  died  soon 
after  in  a field  hospital. 

The  purity  of  his  life,  the  heroic  sacri- 
fice of  his  death  will  be  for  us  an  example 
and  an  inspiration.  His  glory  is  secure. 
It  remains  for  us,  the  living  members 
of  the  old  School,  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  our  heroic  dead. 

P.  T.  Campbell,  ’89. 


Edward  Ball  Cole 
Born  1879.  Died  of  Wounds  Received 
in  Action  July,  1918. 


COLE  spent  one  year  in  the  Sixth 
Class  of  this  School  and  left 
in  June  of  1892.  He  was  a 
most  attractive  boy  in  personal  appear- 
ance, and  his  character  and  spirit  bore 
out  the  promise  of  his  face  and  figure. 
He  completed  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege in  another  school  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  to  a second  lieutenant’s 
commission  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Here 
he  advanced  by  the  usual  promotions 
until  as  Major  he  commanded  a batta- 


lion in  France.  The  tale  of  his  heroism 
has  been  widely  told  in  the  press,  and 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  was 
awarded  to  him  after  his  death.  The 
School  is  proud  indeed  of  such  a son. 
For  his  country  and  the  service  he 
adorned,  his  death  is  a great  loss.  For 
his  widow  and  his  mother  there  will 
be  years  of  grief  and  of  longing.  May 
they  have  strength  to  face  them  until 
the  reunion  comes  at  last! 

H.  PENNYP ACKER. 


The  members  of  the  school,  express  their  most  profound  sorrow 
for  the  untimely  death  of  Barrett  Hurwitz.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  Class  of  1918,  and  his  memory  will  linger  long 
in  the  minds  of  his  classmates. 
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CYRUS  IN  CAMP 


CYRUS  the  Younger,  who  had 
grown  tired  of  nectar  and  am- 
brosia, decided  to  leave  his 
ancient  residence  with  the  gods  on 
Mt.  Olympus,  and  join  mere  mortals 
in  partaking  of  a substantial  meal. 
As  it  happened,  he  chose  to  make 
his  first  stop  at  Camp  Devens.  Here, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  met  his  old 
friend,  Xenophon,  puffing  away  at 
something  that  resembled  a short  twig. 
Apparently  Xenophon  did  not  recog- 
nize his  former  companion,  for  his 
greeting  seemed  rather  impolite,  to 
say  the  least. 

X. — Say,  verdant,  where  did  they 
find  you?  I was  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State,  boring  holes  in  boards  near  a 
boarding-house,  when  my  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  me.  The  questions  of  the 
draft  board  bored  me  so,  I just  boarded 
a train,  walked  up  the  board-walk 
from  the  depot,  and  I’ve  been  boarding 
and  bored  here  ever  since. 

X’s.  Chum  — I told  h im  not  to  eat 
too  much  of  that  lamb’s  tongue  his 
friends  sent  him. 

X. — Don’t  you  wish  you  had  some 
more?  Where  did  you  come  from 
anyway,  rookie? 

Cy. — Mt.  Olympus,  Greece,  sitting 
in  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty-third 
seat  east  of  Zeus. 

X. — Well,  Greece,  we’re  generally 
glad  to  sit  down,  without  watching  the 
number.  How  long  were  you  there? 


Cy. — Oh,  about  2400  years,  I believe. 

X. — Didn’t  you  ever  get  tired  of 
having  the  same  landlord  all  the  time? 

Cy. — I didn’t  mind  it  at  all.  You 
see  I didn’t  have  to  pay  any  rent. 

X. — That’s  nothing.  We  don’t  either. 
What’s  your  name? 

Cy. — Cyrus,  son  of  Darius,  brother 
of  Artaxerxes,  cousin  of . 

X. — All  right,  Cy,  we’ll  let  it  go  at 
that.  My  name  is  Jim.  They  say 
I used  to  have  some  fine  long  name, 
but  I’ve  forgotten  it  now.  I won’t 
need  it  in  France,  anyway,  for  we’re 
just  numbers  then.  The  sergeant  told 
us  not  to  take  excess  baggage  with  us, 
and  I guess  a long  name  is  included. 

Cy. — Your  name  was  Xenophon,  I 
think. 

X. — One’s  just  as  good  as  another. 

Cy. — How  do  you  like  army  life? 

X. — I don’t  just  love  drilling,  but  I 
like  pay-day  and  the  canteen.  Some 
foolish  things  are  done  here.  I don’t 
see  why  a man  with  two  perfectly 
good  legs,  should  want  to  fly  on  arti- 
ficial wings.  Once  in  a while  the 
aviators  fly  over  camps.  They  turn 
somersaults,  stand  on  their  heads,  and 
throw  their  sand  away  instead  of  put- 
ting it  on  their  tracks  when  they’re 
side-slipping. 

Cy.  of  Greece. — Grease  seems  to  be 
in  the  air. 

X. — The  old  tops  spin  around,  too. 

Cy. — Ever  arrested  for  over-speeding? 
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X. — No,  We  haven’t  any  fly-cops 
to  send  after  them. 

Cy. — How  do  you  like  digging 
trenches? 

X. — I don’t.  Why,  just  as  soon  as 
we  dig  a new  trench,  and  make  it 
fairly  comfortable,  a West  Pointer 
comes  along  and  tells  some  bombers,  or 
the  artillery  to  use  it  as  a target.  After 
they  are  through  with  it,  we  thank 
our  lucky  stars  we  weren’t  in  it,  and 
then  start  to  dig  another.  To  make  it 
worse,  we  don’t  even  get  the  famous 
‘pick  and  shovel’  job  pay  either. 
There’s  no  union  to  join  here. 

Cy. — Why  didn’t  you  try  to  get  into 
the  artillery? 

X. — I think  the  artillerymen  are  the 
meanest  fellows  in  camp.  Why,  we 
just  cleared  a big  range  for  their  old 
guns,  and  then,  just  to  ‘show  off’, 
they  shot  down  the  trees  at  the  far  end. 
They  said  the  range  wasn’t  big  enough; 
so  we  had  to  make  it  larger.  One  of 
our  fellows  told  them  to  buy  an  ocean, 
when  they  wanted  to  fire  a cap-pistol. 
I suppose  they’d  want  us  to  cut  the 
crests  off  the  waves  so  they  could  see 
straight  ahead,  or  take  all  the  sand 
away  from  the  sea  so  it  wouldn’t  dare 
defy  them. 

Cy.  ( thinking  of  old  days,  perhaps ) — 
Where  are  the  targeteers? 

X. — The  what?  We  don’t  use  ears 
for  targets;  we’re  going  to  use  bodies. 

Cy. — Where  are  the  horsemen? 

X. — We  haven’t  many.  Birdmen 
are  wanted  more.  I’ll  tell  you  some- 
thing I heard  the  other  day,  though. 
A new  cavalryman  was  crossing  a 
field  at  night  when  he  ran  into  a barbed- 
wire  entanglement,  tore  his  new 
puttees,  and  then  fell  into  a mud- 
filled  trench.  At  inspection  the  next 


day,  his  officer  pointed  to  his  right 
leg  and  said:  “Where’s  the  rest  of  the 
puttee?  ” “Beg  pardon,  sir,”  the  rookie 
replied.  “’Tisn’t  putty,  sir.  It’s  plain 
mud.  I took  off  what  I could  and 
left  it  in  the  field.  Plenty  more  all 
around,  sir.” 

X.’s  chum/ — Mess-time,  you  land- 
blubber. 

X. — Lead  the  procession,  amber- 
gristle. 

X.(to  Cyrus,  at  mess). — There’s  the 
chap  who  was  sent  out  to  ‘mop  up’  a 
trench.  He  was  gone  an  hour  longer 
than  he  should;  so  an  officer  went 
to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  He 
found  an  erstwhile  scrub-(wo)man  up  to 
his  knees  in  mud.  The  private  shouted, 
“Gorry,  cap’n,  I’ve  been  mopping  for 
an  hour  and  it’s  worse  now  than  ever.” 
Said,  the  captain,  “Trying  to  ‘ clean  up’ 
Germany?  You  and  Time  will  die  of 
old  age  first.  The  private  replied, 
“I  heard  the  boches  were  dirty  fighters, 
sir.” 

Hereupon  a professor  of  humor, 
often  ill  — the  humor  — took  the  floor. 
“A  soldier  who  was  telling  his  boy  the 
story  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus,  asked 
whether  he  believed  in  winged  horses 
or  not.  Jimmy  replied,  ‘Sure.  Didn’t 
you  ever  see  a horse-fly?  You  saw  a 
house-fly,  anyway.’  The  soldier  quickly 
answered  with  “You  must  be  thinking 
of  ‘castles  in  the  air.’  ” 

This  “classical”  witticism  was  al- 
most wasted  effort.  Cyrus  was  about 
to  return  to  Greece,  his  self-appointed 
mission  well  performed,  when  he  heard 
this  remark:  “Our  aviators  are  natural 
birdmen.  Indeed,  they  and  the  Hun 
infantry  are  somewhat  alike.  They 
both  take  to  flight.” 


P.  J.  W.  T9. 
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THE  Register  extends  a hearty  greet- 
ing to  the  masters  and  students,  and 
best  wishes  for  a successful  year. 
We  all  can  see  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
international  situation  is  reflected  in 
everyone’s  mind,  creating  great  deter- 
mination to  do  each  task  well,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  France,  the  will  to  victory. 

* * * 

The  Staff  of  the  Register  present  in 
this,  the  first  issue  of  the  year,  the 
Service  Number.  Since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  there  has  not 
heretofore  been  an  occasion  for  a 
memorial  number.  Many  Latin  School 
boys  are  in  every  branch  of  our  coun- 
try’s armed  forces,  and  now,  we  learn, 
some  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice — 
have  consecrated  their  splendid  youth 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy. 
We  cannot  forget  who  have  made  the 
gory  sacrifice  necessary;  every  casualty 
list  leaves  its  indelible  mark  on  our 
memories. 

Service,  as  we  understand  it,  is  greater 
than  patriotism,  grander  than  loyalty — it 
is  the  most  sacred  offering  of  mankind 
on  the  altar  of  human  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple. Patriotism  is  the  material  mani- 
festation pf  fidelity  to  one’s  country — 
something  expected  from  every  citizen. 
Loyalty  is  a less  demonstrative  but 
more  earnest  form  of  patriotism.  Service 
is  not  what  is  expected — it  is  a holier  sacri- 
fice, made  by  the  spirit  of  real  men.  It 


/ 


is  the  supreme  test  of  the  human  will, 
that  which  thrills  the  soul-chords  of 
soldiers.  Our  boys,  your  brothers,  have 
proven  that  Alma  Mater’s  pride  is  justi- 
fied. Their  devotion  has  taken  them 
through  each  horrible  maelstrom  into 
the  Hall  of  Men! 

They  are  gone  forever,  forever!  We 
can  never  see  our  heroes  again!  “The 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave.”  They  did  not  fear  to  die,  but 
it  is  for  us,  the  living,  to  resolve  that 
such  a sacrifice  of  our  school’s  worthiest 
sons  shall  never  again  be  necessary. 
Our  tribute  to  our  honored  dead  can- 
not be  expressed  by  wreaths  of  glory; 
only  service  itself,  on  our  part,  can 
attain  to  the  exalted  ideals  for  which 
they  died.  Forever  may  the  memory 
of  our  martyrs  and  heroes  be  em- 
blazoned on  the  minds  of  men! 

Let  us  not  forget  the  brave  little 
mothers  they  left  behind  them.  These 
silent  soldiers  feel  the  bitter  pain  of 
life  whose  only  joy  has  been  snatched 
away,  the  numbness  of  the  heart,  the 
helpless  desire  to  be  reunited  with 
their  valiant  sons.  All  honor  to  the 
Army  of  the  Mothers  of  the  Dead, 
whose  tears  have  encircled  the  world! 

In  the  words  of  the  great  emanci- 
pator, Abraham  Lincoln,  “It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
(who  fought  here)  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
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be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us;  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  (nation)  world,  under  God,  shall 
have  a new  birth  of  freedom;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.” 

* * * 

The  Register  wishes  to  express  its 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
Mr.  Pennypacker,  the  Headmaster,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Arthur 
W.  Marget,  T6,  in  preparing  the 
‘‘Roll  of  Honor.”  Without  their  aid 
we  could  not  have  hoped  to  attain 
success. 

* * * 

‘‘Smile,  once  in  a while, 

’T  will  make  your  heart  feel  gladder.” 

Yes,  in  these  serious  times,  he  who 
can  make  others  laugh  and  forget 
their  troubles  for  a while,  is  a wel- 
come friend,  indeed. 

* * * 

Are  you  resolved  to  win  your  own 
war — the  war  that  seems  to  be  a 
terrible  maelstrom  of  home  lessons, 

recitations,  questions,  and  tests,  when 
seen  through  inexperienced  eyes,  and 
merely  a playful  shower  of  petals 
when  you  review  the  year’s  work  on 
Promotion  Day?  Recall  the  sensation 
you  felt  last  June!  As  Berlin  is  the 
American  Army’s  goal,  so  let  yours 
be  education  and  the  immediate  re- 

ward of  promotion.  Never  surrender 
the  citadel  of  Hope! 

* * * 

Mr.  O’Brien,  our  coach,  and  last 
summer  director  of  the  Service  Club  at 
Hull,  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects 


of  a blood-poisoned  foot.  We  hope 

he  will  soon  recover  entirely. 

* * * 

Best  wishes  to  Coach  O’Brien  for  a 
successful  year  in  athletics.  Now  that 
professional  and  collegiate  teams  are 
few,  there  is  greater  opportunity  for 
scholastic  sports  to  prove  their  right 
to  receive  more  attention. 

* * * 

Although  we  fully  realize  that  many 
calls  have  been  made  already  on  the 
students  for  various  purposes,  the  con- 
dition of  our  financial  resources,  to- 
gether with  our  desire  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  Register,  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  subscription  price 
to  seventy-five  cents  ($.75).  The  same 
problems  confront  us  that  compelled 
two  well-known  Boston  dailies,  and 
other  papers,  to  merge  with  publica- 
tions stronger  financially.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  every  subscriber  will 
renew  his  subscription,  and  assist  us 
in  our  efforts  to  make  the  Register  an 
even  more  worth-while  paper.  We 
advise  every  student,  as  a measure  of 
economy  both  for  himself  and  for  us, 
to  subscribe  for  the  year  rather  than 
to  purchase  single  copies.  Under  the 
new  system  the  Register  will  be  well 

able  to  overawe  the  most  critical. 

* * * 

Horace  Mann  was  wrong.  One  hour 
that  we  lost  is  almost  found  again  — 

the  daylight-saving  hour. 

* * * 

The  Mason  Street  authorities  have 
under  consideration  plans  for  a new 
cadet  uniform.  We  understand  it  is  to 
be  along  the  lines  of  that  used  at  West 
Point  with  some  changes  required  by 
local  conditions. 

Many  fellows  hope  that  the  uni- 
form will  be  an  everyday  affair,  but, 
proud  as  the  members  of  the  Staff 
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would  be  to  wear  the  Latin  School 
uniform,  we  can  not  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  many,  that  it 
should  be  our  regular  daily  apparel. 

* * * 

Mr.  Warren  E.  Robinson,  a teacher 
in  the  school,  now  fighting  in  France, 
has  been  promoted  from  second  to 

first  lieutenant.  We  congratulate  Mr. 

Robinson  and  hope  that  it  is  not  the 
last  promotion  he  will  receive. 

* * * 

A call  will  soon  be  made  for  candi- 
dates for  the  Rifle  Club.  The  extent 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  can  be 
realized  when  one  recalls  that  none 
of  last  year’s  regulars  are  now  in  the 
school. 

* * * 

Speaking  of  clubs,  we  wonder  why 
some  ambitious  person  does  not  take 
steps  toward  forming  a debating  society. 
Even  one  limited  to  Class  I,  would  be 
better  than  none  at  all.  There  are 
always  a few  members  of  even  the 
smallest  groups  who  hold  aloof  from 
any  concerted  action,  and  prefer  to 
linger  in  obscurity.  Why  can’t  some 
fellow  that  has  not  as  yet  identified 
himself  with  some  movement  get  to- 
gether a society  of  the  type  mentioned. 
We  assure  him  that  the  movement 
would  be  popular. 

* * * 

Corporal  W.  A.  Perins,  TO,  has  been 
wounded  in  France. 

* * * 

Fully  one  half  of  the  members  of 

Class  I assisted  in  the  registration  of 
September  12th. 

* * * 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Corson,  master  of 
Room  27,  will  be  absent  for  a year  at 
least.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  doing 
work  in  connection  with  the  war. 


Members  of  entering  classes  would 
do  well  to  let  the  calendar  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  serve  as  a guide 
for  them. 

* * * 

Joseph  Vila,  ’86,  was  a visitor  to  the 
school  on  opening  day.  Mr.  Vila,  who 
is  the  Sporting  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  was  in  Boston  during  the 

World  Series,  representing  his  paper. 

* * * 

Ambitious  undergraduates  desirous  of 
coupling  assistance  to  the  school  with 
personal  profit  will  find  lists  of  pro- 
spective advertisers  at  their  disposal,  in 
the  Sanctum,  or  from  O.  T.  Currier, 
R.  13. 

* * * 

The  following  list  contains  the  names 
of  those  boys  who  have  received  honors 
in  the  recent  College  Board  Examin- 
ations, together  with  the  names  of 
the  subjects  in  which  the  honors  were 
obtained.  We  are  also  publishing  the 
names  of  the  boys  who  emerged  from 
the  examinations  with  that  rare  per 
cent,  100. 

Karl  W.  Baker,  Math.  A.  100. 
Samuel  H.  Epstein,  Math.  A. 
100. 

Lawrence  H.  Oppenheim, 
Math.  C.  100. 

ABRAMS,  S.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math  A, 
Latin  Cp.  3,  German  Cp.  2. 

ALBERTS,  S.  M.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A. 
ANDERSON,  G.  P.  English  2,  Math.  C, 
Physics. 

ANAPOLSKY,  I.  Math.  A. 

ASKOWITH,  S.  H.  English  1,  English  2, 
Math.  C,  Latin  Cp.  4,  French  Cp.  3. 
BAKER,  K.  W.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  3. 
BARBAR  IS  I , C.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

BENANDER,  V.  I.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math. 
A,  Latin  Cp.  3. 

BERGER,  J.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math.  A, 
Latin  tip.  3,  German  Cp.  2. 

BERLIN,  A.  Hist.  A,  Greek  Cp.  2,  French 
Cp.  2. 

BON,  H.  M.  Hist.  A,  Math.  C,  French  Cp.  2. 
BROSS,  H.  B.  English  1,  Math.  C,  Latin  Cp.  4, 
French  Cp.  3,  Physics. 
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BROWN,  S.  A.  Math.  A. 

BRUEN,  H.  F.  English  1. 

BUNKER,  L.  E.  Hist.  A. 

BUNKER,  R.  T.  Hist.  A. 

CAMPBELL,  L.  K.  Hist.  A. 

CAMPBELL,  T.  Hist.  A. 

CHAFE,  A.  J.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3,  Greek 
Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

CHx^NDLER,  C.  V.  French  A. 

CLOUGH,  S.  M.  French  A,  Math.  A. 

COLLINS,  J.  M.  Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

COMERFORD,  F.  Hist.  .A,  Math.  A,  Latin 
Cp.  3,  Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

COTTER,  H.  F.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3. 

CRONIN,  J.  G.  Math.  C. 

CROSBY,  T.  E.  Math.  A. 

CURRIER, O.  J.  Greek C.H.  Math.  A,  LavinCp.  3. 

D'AMELIO,  M.  Greek  C.  H.,  Math.  C.  Latin 
Cp.  4,  Physics, 

DANA,  L.  H.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A. 

DANA,  L.  H.  Math.  C,  Latin  Cp.  4,  French 
Cp.  3,  Physics. 

DAVIDSON,  S.  E.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A. 

DAVIS,  M.  English  2,  Latin  Cp.  4,  French 
Cp.  3,  Physics. 

DENVIR,  R.  F.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3,  Greek 
Cp.  2. 

DEVER,  P.  A.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math.  A, 
Latin  Cp.  3. 

DOHERTY,  F.  R.  Hist.  A. 

DONAHUE,  J.  Latin  Cp.  3. 

EATON,  J.  E.  Math.  A. 

ELDRACHER,  T.  F.  French  A. 

ELLIOTT,  S.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math.  A, 
Latin  Cp.  3,  German  Cp.  2. 

ELSTON,  E.  V.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3. 

EPSTEIN,  S.  H.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

EVANS,  R.  }.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  French  Cp.  2. 

FARNHAM,  E.  T.  Math.  C. 

FAY,  E.  G.  Latin  Cp.  4. 

FEELEY,  E.  W.  English  1. 

FINKELSTEIN,  E.  M.  Greek  C.  H.,  Math.  C, 
Latin  Cp.  4,  Physics. 

FINN,  H.  T.  Math.  A,  Greek  Cp.  2,  French 
Cp.  2. 

FLEISCHNER,  C.  M.  English  1,  F rench  Cp.  3. 

FRANK,  N.  H.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
French  Cp.  2,  German  Cp.  2. 

GAGLIOLO,  A.  j.  J.  Hist.  A,  F' rench  A, 
Math.  A. 

GALLETLY,  J.  A.  Math.  A,  Greek  Cp.  2. 

GATELY,  J.  A.  Jr.  Hist.  A. 

GEBFIARDT,  L.  F.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A. 

GEROFSKI,  I.  English  2,  French  A and  B, 
Math.  A. 

GIBLIN,  C.  A.  Hist.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3,  Greek, 
Cp.  2. 

GOLD,  S.  FI i st . A,  French  A,  Math.  A, 
Latin  Cp.  3,  German  Cp.  2. 

GORSEY,  B.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
French  Cp.  2,  German  Cp.  2. 

HAGOPIAN,  J.  G.  English  1,  Hist.  A,  Math.  A, 
Physics. 

HALL,  S.  F.  Hist.  A. 

HAL  PERN,  E.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  French  Cp. 
2,  German  Cp.  2. 

HARKINS,  J.  Hist.  A,  F'rench  A,  Math.  A, 
Latin  Cp.  2. 


HERLIHY,  J.  J.  English  1,  English  2,  Math" 
C,  Latin  Cp.  4,  French  Cp.  3. 

HILL,  F.  S.  English  2,  Math.  C,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
French  Cp.  3. 

HINCKLEY,  W.  F.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

HIRSHOYITZ,  A.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  French 
Cp.  2,  German  Cp.  2. 

HOLLAND,  G.  English  1,  Hist.  A,  Math.  C, 
Latin  C p.  4. 

HOLZMAN,  T.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A. 

HURWITCH,  E.  A.  Math.  A. 

HURWITCH.  A.  E.  Greek  C.  H.,  Math.  C, 
Latin  Cp.  4,  Physics. 

HURWITZ,  B.  English  1,  Math.  C,  Latin  Cp. 
4,  French  Cp.  3,  Physics. 

KANE,  D.  J.  J.  French  A,  Physics. 

KANTOR,  R.  P.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin 
Cp.  3,  Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

KARABELNICK,  J.  F'rench  Cp.  3. 

KENNEDY,  F?.  D.  English  2,  French  B, 
Math.  C,  Physics. 

KENNEY,  P.  F.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin 
Cp.  3,  Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

KIMBALL,  D.  F.  English  1,  Math.  A,  Math. 
C,  Physics. 

KRUGER,  J.  English  2,  F'rench  Cp.  3. 

LEVI,  J.  M.  French  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
Greek  Cp.  2, 

LEVINE,  M.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
French  Cp,  2,  German  Cp.  2. 

LEWIS,  M.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
French  Cp.  2,  German  Cp.  2. 

LUSK,  C.  Hist.  A. 

MAGUIRE,  F.  E.  Math  A. 

MALLEY,  A.  D.  Hist.  A,  French  A. 

MARTIN,  W.  H.  French  Cp.  3. 

MILLER,  S.  I.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math.  A., 
Latin  Cp.  3,  German  Cp.  2. 

MINIHAN,  W.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
French  Cp.  2. 

MIRABILE,  V.  English  1,  Math.  C,  Latin 
Cp.  4,  F'rench  Cp.  3,  Physics. 

MITTELL,  S.  F.  Hist.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3. 

MOOR,  E.  W.  Hist.  A,  French  Cp.  2,  German 
Cp.  2. 

MOSKOVITZ,  A.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin 
Cp.  3,  French  Cp.  2,  German  Cp.  2. 

MURPHY,  B.  F.  Hist.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3,  Greek Cp.2. 

MURPHY,  R.  T.  Hist.  A,  Greek  Cp.  2. 

McCLELLAN,  R.  N.  French  B. 

McCURDY,  H.  A.  Greek  Cp.  2,  F'rench  Cp.  2. 

NATHANSON,  L.  English  1,  English  2, 

Greek  C.  H.,  Latin  Cp.  4,  Physics. 

NEUGROSCHL,  S.  English  1,  Math.  C, 
Latin  Cp.  4,  French  Cp.  3,  Physics. 

NICOLL,  C.  H.  Flist.  A. 

O’DAY,  R.  J.  Latin  Cp.  3,  Greek  Cp.  2. 

O'DONNELL,  J.  A.  Greek  Cp.  2. 

OPPENHF.IM,  L.  Math.  C,  Physics. 

PALMER,  P.  Math.  C,  French  Cp.  3. 

PHINNEY,  J.  T.  English  2,  French  B,  Math. 
C,  Physics,  Latin  Cp.  4. 

POND,  H.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3,  Greek 
Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

POOL,  C.  B.  Physics. 

POWELL,  R.  B.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A. 

QUIRK,  D.  J.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  German  A, 
Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3. 
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RABINOVITZ,  E.  Greek  C.  H.,  Math.  C, 
Latin  Cp.  4.  Physics. 

REDMOND,  J.  W.  English  1,  Greek  C.  H. 
RICE,  W.  F.  Latin  5,  Greek  C,  Math.  C. 
ROBINSON,  D.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
French  Cp.  2,  German  Cp.  2. 
ROSENTHAL,  M.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin 
Cp.  3,  Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

SAVER,  H.  S.  English  1,  English  2,  French  B, 
Latin  Cp.  4. 

SAXTON,  G.  A.  English  1,  Latin  Cp.  4, 
French  Cp.  3,  Physics. 

SETCHELL,  S.  S.  French,  A and  B. 

SHAIN,  J.  H.  Math.  A. 

SHAPIRO,  H.  L.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math. 

A,  Latin  Cp.  3,  Greek  Cp.  2. 

SHORT,  D.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math.  A, 
German  Cp.  2. 

SIBLEY,  L.  M.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Greek 
Cp.  2. 

SKINNER,  S.  A.  English  1,  Math.  A. 

SMITH,  C.  E.  French  Cp.  2. 

SMITH,  C.  R.  English  2,  Greek  C.  H.,  Math. 
C,  Physics. 

SPERBER,  A.  D.  English  1,  English  2,  Math. 

C,  Latin  Cp.  4,  French  Cp.  2,  Physics. 
SPII.IOS,  A.  A.  Math.  A. 


STEARN,  D.  English  1,  Math.  A,  Math.  C, 
Latin  Cp.  4. 

STEINBERG,  S.  Math.  C,  Latin  Cp.  4, 
French  Cp.  3. 

STUART,  N.  F.  Hist.  A. 

SUGHRUE,  R.  S.  English  1,  Math.  A,  Latin 
Cp.  4,  French  Cp.  3. 

SULLIVAN,  F.  J.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
Greek  Cp.  2,  French  Cp.  2. 

TARPLIN,  A.  S.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3, 
Greek  Cp.  2. 

TAUBER,  M.  Hist.  A,  German  Cp.  2. 

TAYLOR,  I.  Math.  A,  French  Cp.  2. 

TEVRIZ,  E.  H.  Hist.  A,  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp. 
3,  Greek  Cp.  2, 

TREANOR,  D.  H.  Hist.  A,  French  A,  Math.  A, 

TRUSTMANj  B.  English,  1 and2,  GreekC.  H., 
Latin  Cp.  4,  Physics. 

TUMAROFF,  N.  Greek  C.  H.,  Latin  Cp.  4, 
Physics. 

TWISS,  G.  J.  Math.  A. 

VITKIN,  M.  J.  Math.  A,  French  Cp.  2. 

WELCH,  G.  P.  Math.  A,  Latin  Cp.  3,  French 
Cp.  2,  German  Cp.  2. 

WILDER,  H.  B.  Math.  A,  Greek  Cp.  2. 

WING,  F.  Latin  Cp.  4. 

WYZANSKI,  H.  N.  Latin  Cp.  3,  French  A. 


Heard  in  Physics 
Mr.  R. — “Name  some  article  which 
is  a good  illustration  of  density.” 

Voice  in  rear  of  room.- — “ X’s  head.” 

* * * 


Warning! 

Don’t  leave  your  bags  in  your  class- 
room. They  are  likely  to  become 
traveling  bags. 

* * * 


There  once  was  a young  marine 
Who  was  so  terribly  green 
That  he  didn’t  know  how, 

To  tell  the  stern  from  the  bow, 

So  now  he’s  a sub-marine. 

* * * 

In  Geometry  Class 
Mr.  F. — “What’s  the  abbreviation  for 
‘Side-Angle-Side,’  which  is  proved  in 
Prop.  II?  ” 

Pupil— “Er,  S-O-S.” 


When  there’s  bats  in  your  belfry 
that  flut, 

And  your  comprenez-vous  cord  is  cut, 
When  there’s  nobody  home  in  the  top 
of  your  dome, 

Then  your  head’s  not  a head  but  a nut. 
* * * 

A — “Ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
empty  barrel?  ” 

B— “No.” 

A — “Nothing  in  it.” 
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WE  wonder  what  memories  the 
shades  of  night  recall  to  the 
minds  of  the  battle-scarred 
sons  of  freedom  who  lie  behind  the 
lines,  bleeding  for  us.  Are  they  thinking 
of  home;  of  the  wonderful  brilliance 
that  the  fallen  leaves,  tinted  with  gold 
and  crimson,  give  forth;  of  the  narrow 
path  that  led  among  the  pine-trees  and 
along  the  sparkling  brook;  or  of  the 
hated  banner  that  floats  over  Potsdam, 
and  of  the  bestial  possessor,  Emperor 
Wilhelm?  Let  us  be  assured  that  they 
are  thinking  of  home,  and  they  know 
that  the  road  to  America  is  through 
Berlin. 

* * * 

Here  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
Sidney  Laird : 

France, 

July  5th. 

Dear  Daddy: 

There  is  almost  something  to  write 
about  this  time.  The  other  morning 
fifteen  men  were  picked  out  of  each 
platoon  to  go  to  the  football  match, 
when  our  battalion  played  for  the 
Corps  Championship,  i.  e.  the  Cham- 
pionship of  all  the  Canadians.  There 
were  to  be  ten  trucks,  but  only  two 
showed  up.  After  an  awful  scramble 
I managed  to  get  on  one.  Unfortunately 
this  one  busted  down  after  a short 


distance  and  I got  out  with  Perce  to 
hike.  Not  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  landscape  or  geography  I wandered 
around  and  had  a long  walk  before  I 
arrived  at  my  destination. 

I saw  our  team  win  the  championship 
and  then  wandered  around.  I was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  a field  all  decked 
up  for  a track  meet,  and  more  so,  when 
I discovered  the  Corps  Championship 
Track  Meet  was  to  be  held.  I chased 
around  a little  and  discovered  that  each 
division  was  allowed  three  entries  while 
mine  only  had  two.  I finished  third  in 
the  divisional  high  jump  and  felt  that 
I was  entitled  to  jump. 

I scraped  up  a uniform,  had  a light 
canned  lunch,  and  was  on  hand  when 
the  high  jump  was  run  off.  They  had 
two  men  who  never  jumped  in  divi- 
sional entries,  but  as  one  didn’t  turn 
up  I was  allowed  to  jump,  and  won 
the  event.  I was  surprised  for  I would 
have  been  satisfied  with  less.  There 
were  several  good  men  who  jumped 
well  on  the  low  heights,  but  fell  down 
higher  up.  I was  tickled  to  beat  the 
two  who  trimmed  me  in  divisional  and 
also  the  one  who  was  entered  in  my 
place.  I am  enclosing  the  program. 
The  highest  was  5 feet  6 by  measure- 
ment. 

The  boxing  was  excellent.  Sergeant 
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Mag  “Bombardier  Wells”  boxed  an 
exhibition  bout.  The  hundred  and  two 
twenty  were  fast.  I wished  I could 
have  run  in  the  hurdles  as  none  of 
them  hurdled  properly.  The  baseball 
game  was  pretty  fast,  but  not  too 
air-tight  to  be  uninteresting. 

It  seemed  hard  to  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  war  when  we  were  strolling  along 
through  the  countryside  to  see  a foot- 
ball game.  To  see  the  men  cheering 
you  would  think  there  was  nothing 
to  bother  them. 

There  is  one  thing  that  worries  me 
a little.  The  prizes  for  the  jumping 
were  cash,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
circumstances  I might  be  a professional. 
However  cash  is  the  only  practical 
prize  for  soldiers  on  active  service. 
However,  I am  enclosing  a check  for 
twenty  dollars,  which  covers  every- 


thing I have  won. 

Bn.  high  jump 10  francs 

Bn.  mile 6 

Bde.  high  jump 40 

Corps  high  jump  50 
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I wish  you  would  buy  a cup  or  any- 
thing at  all  with  the  money.  I am 
holding  it  here  until  I get  a chance  to 
send  it  home  registered.  You  can 
place  it  to  my  credit  when  you  get  it. 

You  could  have  the  cup  or  whatever 
you  buy  engraved  somewhat  like  the 
program  enclosed,  as  follows: 


DOMINION  DAY 

50th  Anniversary  of  Confederation 
1817-1917 

Field  Sports,  Canadian  Corps 
Championship 

Corps  Headquarters  “Somewhere 
in  France” 

Monday,  July  2,  1917. 

Running  High  Jump 
Won  by  Pte.  D.  S.  LAIRD,  18th  Ban. 

Perhaps  this  doesn’t  seem  very 
modest,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  I can 
do.  Perhaps  Uncle  Sid  would  be 
interested  to  know  I won  the  high  jump 
against  the  Canadian  Divisions. 

This  letter  has  been  mostly  an  “ego” 
letter,  but  I should  worry. 

Affectionately, 

Sid. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  when 
the  new  G.  O.  C.  Canadians  came  on 
the  field.  All  the  officers  who  recog- 
nized him  stood  up,  thus  obstructing 
the  view  of  the  men  watching  the 
boxing  bouts.  They  immediately 
shouted  down  in  front,  and  everybody 
sat  down.  “Hats  off  to  king  sport.” 
In  his  presence  colonels  and  generals 
obey  privates  and  corporals.  Isn’t 
that  democratic?  Imagine  a “Heinie” 
private  telling  his  G.  O.  C.  to  sit  down! 

Consult  with  Uncle  Sid  about  the 
prize.  I think  he  will  approve  of  my  action. 


CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  7 ASSEMBLY 

OCTOBER  7-1 1 CLASS  DECLAMATIONS 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  14 ASSEMBLY 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16 COMPETITION 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  21 ASSEMBLY 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  25 FIRST  PUBLIC  DECLAMATION 
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ON  Monday,  September  9,  all 
fellows  who  wished  to  be  can- 
didates for  the  football  team  of 
1918  reported  at  Room  15,  and  handed 
their  names  and  the  positions  for 
which  they  are  going  to  try,  to  Mr. 
O’Brien.  Among  these  the  names  of 
only  three  veterans  were  found  — Cap- 
tain Malley,  Kyle,  and  Ham.  Those 
who  were  in  school  last  year  will  recog- 
nize them  as  three  players  of  sterling 
value,  mainstays  of  last  year’s  team. 
Several  fellows,  who  may  be  expected 
to  make  good  on  this  year’s  first  team 
and  who  played  on  last  year’s  second 
team,  handed  their  names  to  Coach 
O’Brien,  chief  among  whom  are  Har- 
kins and  Donovan.  In  all  probability 
we  shall  have  track-stars  on  our  foot- 
ball team,  as  the  names  of  Capt-elect 
Healy,  Nicoll,  Quirk,  Lombard,  and 
Chase  of  the  track  team  were  on  the  lists. 

Coach  O’Brien  announced  that  prac- 
tice would  begin  Thursday,  September 
12,  at  the  Columbus  Avenue  play- 
grounds. He  expressed  great  hope  for 
the  coming  season  and  a determination 
to  erase,  if  possible,  the  stain  of  our 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  English  High, 
our  rival,  last  year.  He  said  there 
would  be  light  routine  work  at  first 
until  the  fellows  had  got  rid  of  that 
superficial  layer  of  summer  fat,  and. 
then  the  regular  plays  and  formations 
would  be  used.  Captain  Malley  stated 
that  he  might  not  be  available  to  the 
team  for  the  whole  season,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  expecting  a call 
from  the  Naval  Radio  School,  in  which 
branch  of  the  service  he  enlisted  last 
August.  Our  rival,  English  High,  has 


the  same  conditions  confronting  it  in 
regard  to  veterans  as  we  so  that  it 
will  be  an  even  race, provided  the  fellows 
support  the  team. 

Very  many  new  fellows  are  needed 
this  year  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by 
fellows  who  graduated  last  year.  Any- 
body has  a good  chance  of  “making” 
the  team,  because  of  the  small  number 
of  veterans  who  have  returned  to  school 
this  year.  The  fact  that  one  has  not 
been  out  before  makes  no  difference,  as 
Coach  O’Brien  chooses  the  team  ac- 
cording to  merit.  If  one  is  better 
than  a man  who  has  been  out  before, 
he  secures  the  position.  Coach  O’Brien 
selects  the  men  who  fight  hardest  and 
fastest,  and  pull  together  to  make  the 
football  machine  work  perfectly,  re- 
gardless of  their  size.  This  fighting 
spirit  has  always  characterized  Latin 
School  teams,  and  a fellow  with  any 
true  red  blood  in  him  would  be  ashamed 
to  say  that  he  was  too  small,  or  had 
no  chance,  and  a fellow  with  that  spirit 
would  not  “make”  the  team  anyway. 

Everybody,  therefore,  who  is  up 
in  his  studies  come  out  and  try.  The 
rest  of  you  fellows,  who  really  are 
too  small  to  play  or  are  “down,”  can 
come  to  every  game  and  cheer  when 
the  game  is  going  against  us,  and  cheer 
harder  when  we  are  winning.  You 
can  see  to  it  that  every  man  on  the 
team  is  properly  accoutred  to  enter 
the  fray,  by  buying  an  “L”  button 
and  paying  one  cent  a week  to  the 
B.  L.  S.  A.  A.  Let  the  whole  school  be  as 
one  behind  the  football  team,  and  not  lef 
a few  fellows  do  all  the  work,  and  the  rest 
sit  back  and  enjoy  their  easy  laurels. 


H.  P.  T9. 

FOOTBALL  GAMES  FOR  OCTOBER 


OCTOBER  12  . . NEWTON  AT  NEWTON 

“ 18  BROOKLINE  AT  BROOKLINE 

“ 25  OPEN 


Full  schedule  will  appear  in  November  issue 
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THE  QUITTER 


JIM  DALTON  left  home  to  go  to 
school  and  repeat  his  junior  year 
at  Milltown  Academy.  When  he 
was  going  he  said,  “Mother,  no  matter 
if  the  boys  call  me  names  or  what  they 
may  do  and  say,  all  I will  do  this  year 
is  study.  I will  not  go  out  for  any 
sport  this  year,  either.” 

He  said  this  because  when  his  mother 
heard  he  must  repeat  his  junior  year, 
although  she  said  nothing,  Jim  knew 
that  her  actions  spoke  louder  than  her 
words. 

When  he  arrived  at  school,  he  was 
greeted  by  many  of  his  friends,  who 
discussed  with  him  the  prospects  of 


the  coming  football  team.  After  a 
while  he  was  asked  when  he  would 
start  practice  with  the  team.  He 
startled  and  astounded  his  friends  by 
replying,  “No,  fellows,  I’ve  made  a 
promise  to  my  mother  that  for  the 
coming  year  I would  not  engage  in 
athletics.” 

“What!”  said  they.  “You  are  not 
going  to  play  this  year?”  No  wonder 
they  were  surprised,  for  was  he  not 
captain-elect  of  the  team? 

Again  he  answered,  “No,”  and  walked 
to  his  room.  From  that  time  on  he  was 
called  “The  Quitter”  whenever  he  ap- 
peared on  the  campus.  At  other  times, 
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when  he  met  any  of  his  former  friends, 
they  turned  away  from  him  as  though 
they  had  never  known  him. 

The  first  month  he  received  at  least 
eighty  percent  in  every  study.  When 
he  saw  his  report  card,  he  smiled  as  he 
had  not  smiled  for  a long  time.  When 
he  picked  up  his  pen  to  write  home  to 
his  mother,  he  felt  proud  of  the  letter 
he  was  sending.  During  this  time  the 
coach  had  often  come  to  him  and  tried 
to  show  him  how  foolish  he  was  not  to 
play  on  the  team.  The  coach  always 
received  the  same  reply.  “I’ve  promised 
and  I will  not  break  that  promise.” 

The  football  team  had  won  only  one 
game  of  the  six  that  had  been  played. 
The  quarter-back  who  was  taking  Jim’s 
place,  was  not  any  too  good  and  had 
lost  two  games  by  not  keeping  cool- 
headed. 

The  final  game,  with  Jamestown 
Academy,  was  approaching.  It  was 
only  two  weeks  away  and  Milltown’s 
team  was  said  to  be  “already  beaten.” 
The  coach,  however,  knew  that  if  he 
had  another  quarter-back,  he  could 
defeat  the  Jamestown  eleven.  He  had 
kept  asking  Jim  to  return  to  the  team. 

One  week  before  the  game,  Jim 
wrote  home  and  received  permission 
from  his  mother  to  play  the  last  game. 
He  went  out  with  the  rest  of  the  squad 
all  that  week  and  in  a few  days  he  had 
taken  out  the  stiffness  from  his  limbs. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  game  arrived. 
It  was  ideal  football  weather,  cold  and 
clear.  In  the  afternoon  the  Milltown 
rooters  rode  over  to  Jamestown  with 


We  Should  Hope  Not 
Owing  to  a fog,  a steamer  stopped 
one  evening  at  the  mouth  of  a river 
until  the  next  morning.  A very  com- 
plaining old  lady  made  her  way  to  the 
captain  and  inquired  the  cause  of  the 
delay. 


the  squad.  At  three  o’clock  the  game 
began  and  the  opposing  elevens  lined 
up  against  each  other.  During  the 
first  half,  the  other  quarter-back  played 
and  Jim  waited  anxiously  for  the  sec- 
ond half,  when  he  would  show  the 
fellows  who  had  called  him  a quitter, 
that  he  wasn’t  a quitter. 

How  long  that  half  seemed  to  him! 
Once  he  told  the  coach  he  was  going 
out  to  play  the  whole  game,  but  the 
coach  told  him  to  be  patient.  The 
second  half  began  with  each  eleven 
supported  by  better  men.  The  score  so 
far  was  a scoreless  tie.  In  the  third 
quarter  there  was  no  score  and  in  the 
last  quarter  they  lined  up  against 
each  other  for  the  last  time. 

Milltown  kicked  off,  and  Jamestown 
brought  the  ball  forty  yards  down  the 
field.  Milltown  got  the  ball  on  her 
sixty-yard  line,  and  then  began  the 
march  up  the  field.  Jim  brought  the 
ball  back  to  Jamestown’s  forty-yard 
line,  and  then  that  team  began  to  hold 
hard. 

Ten  yards  to  go  and  the  last  down! 
Jim  stepped  back  and  his  signals  rang 
out  clear.  “40-47-33-46.”  The  ball 
came  back.  Jim  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  — Thud ! His  foot  met  it  and  the 
ball  sailed  slowly  but  surely  over  the 
bar  and  — “Time!”  called  the  umpire. 

Then  what  yelling  and  shouting  rose 
all  over  the  field ! On  the  shoulders  of 
his  friends,  Jim  was  borne  off  the 
grounds.  He  smiled  — smiled  because 
he  had  shown  them  he  was  not  “a 
quitter.” 

F.  E.  D.  ’20. 


“Can’t  see  up  the  river,”  the  captain 
replied  shortly. 

“But,  captain,  I can  see  the  stars 
overhead,”  she  argued. 

“Yes,”  said  the  captain  sarcastically, 
“but  until  the  boilers  bust  we  ain’t 
going  that  way." 
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DID  HE  DO  HIS  BIT? 


IT  was  the  last  minute  of  play  between 
the  rivals,  Carton  Academy  and 
Prideville  Institute.  Jack  Stevens, 
star  left  half-back,  was  crouching  be- 
hind the  line  all  set,  as  Jim  Stewart 
barked  out  the  number  for  the  plunge. 
“4r-3-7-5.”  Then  Jack  plunged  into 
the  confused  mass  of  struggling  men. 
He  was  tackled  fiercely  but,  shaking 
the  tackier  off,  he  proceeded  until,  just 
at  the  one-yard  line,  the  two  heaviest 
men  of  the  Prideville  team  bore  down 
on  him  and,  as  he  fell,  his  leg  doubled 
up  under  him.  First,  a terrible  pain, 
then  unconsciousness.  When  he  awoke 
in  the  infirmary,  he  was  told  that  he 
had  won  the  game,  and  also  that  his 
leg  was  broken  and  the  nerve  para- 
lyzed. 

* * * 

Jack  returned  to  school  after  his  leg 
was  better,  but  he  could  never  play 
football  again  as  the  leg  was  useless, 
and  he  must  use  a crutch  to  walk  with. 
He  plunged  into  his  studies  to  try  to 
forget  the  affliction  which  he  had  re- 
ceived and  avoided  all  conversation  in 
which  football  was  the  prime  topic. 
In  the  depths  of  his  rooms,  however,  he 
read  over  and  over  the  sporting  journal 
for  news  of-  the  team. 

Jack’s  room-mate  was  Jim  Stewart, 
the  quarter-back  who,  on  Jack’s  acci- 
dent, had  become  the  candidate  for 
captain.  He  was  greatly  moved  about 
the  accident,  and  felt  almost  as  bad  as 
Jack  did.  He  did  his  utmost  to  make 
Jack  forget  his  affliction,  but  Jack  held 
off  from  discussing  the  team  with  him. 


One  day,  after  classes,  Ja:k  was 
dreaming  and  reading  in  his  room 
when  a knock  sounded  at  the  d >or  and 
Mr.  Tupper,  the  instructor  in  modern 
languages,  came  in. 

“Good  afternoon,  Stevens.  What  are 
you  doing  in  this  fine  afternoon?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Tupper,  you  see  I’m 
terribly  sensitive  about  my  accident, 
and  I know  it  would  make  the  boys 
feel  bad  to  see  me  the  way  I am,  down 
at  the  field.” 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Tupper,  briskly, 
“let  me  tell  you  a story.  When  I was 
in  college  twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
a fellow  in  my  class  who  was  a cripple, 
and  had  been  from  birth.  This  fellow 
was  the  most  cheerful  little  fellow 
imaginable.  During  freshman  year  he 
attended  every  practice  session  and 
jollied  them  into  beating  the  sopho- 
mores. The  team  without  him  was  a 
joke.  ‘Without  him  the  team  could  not 
beat  an  egg,’  as  Charley  expressed  it. 
In  senior  year,  he  was  football  manager, 
and  he  did  such  a good  job  that  the 
Athletic  Association  elected  him  treas- 
urer the  next  year.  So  you  see  he 
was  a source  of  good,  and  even  now  in 
business,  everyone  is  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  Charley.  Just  now  he  is 
engaged  in  Y.  M C.  A.  work  over  here, 
as  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
go  ‘Over  There’. 

“Now,  John,  don’t  you  think  you 
could  swallow  your  self-consciousness, 
and  come  down  and  help  the  team  out 
with  your  knowledge?  Jim  needs  you, 
as  he  is  not  as  steady  as  he  might  be, 
and  has  not  had  the  experience.  I 
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think  it  would  make  you  feel  better 
too.  Give  up  this  useless  mooding,  and 
help  the  team.  Do  your  bit  for  the 
school.  By  the  way,  Jack,”  he  added 
smilingly,  ‘‘Frank  is  my  brother.” 

John  hesitated,  and  then,  huskily, 
“I’ll  be  there  to-morrow,  sir.  We’ve 
got  to  win  for  Bert  this  year.” 

Bert  was  the  last  year’s  captain  who 
had  carried  Jack  to  the  hospital,  and 
who  had  been  killed  in  action  in  France 
about  a month  before  school  opened  in 
September.  He  had  requested  that 
Jack  have  his  revolver,  and  his  mother 
had  carried  out  his  wish  and  it  hung 
over  Jack’s  bed  in  its  leather  case. 
“Silent  like  its  owner,  forever.” 

“Thank  you,  Jack,  I’ll  tell  Jim. 
He’ll  be  delighted.  ” 

The  next  day,  Jack  went  to  the  gym, 
where  Jim  was  holding  a blackboard 
talk,  as  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
sheets  and  outdoor  practice  was  im- 
possible. He  climbed  up  the  stairs, 
and,  as  he  reached  the  top,  he  was 
greeted  by  the  Carton  yell. 

‘ * C-A-R-T-O-N ! C-A-R-T-O-N 

Carton ! Carton ! Carton ! 

Stevens!  Stevens’  Stevens!” 

He  was  very  much  moved  by  this, 
and,  as  he  sat  down  he  saw  the  football 
which  he  had  carried  over  the  goal 
the  year  before,  inscribed  like  this. 

Carton,  7 Stevens 

Prideville,  0.  . . .Newell 

“Now,  fellows,”  said  Jim,  “let’s  get 
this  formation.  First  we  have  regular 
formation  . . . then  on  the  signal  Charley 
Taylor  runs  around  from  the  right, 
takes  the  ball  from  me,  and  passes  to 
Alex.  Kennedy,  who  follows  through 
with  Charley,  and  Frank  Carter  as 
interference.” 

“Wait,”  said  Jack,  “that  takes  too 
long,  Jimmie,  old  timer.  See  here,” 
and,  taking  the  chalk,  he  made  figures 


and  talked  until  he  had  cut  the  time 
down  30  seconds  at  least  on  the  board, 
if  not  in  actual  practice.  Here  is  his 
explanation  verbatim. 

“On  the  signal,  right  end  runs  back, 
pretends  to  take  the  ball,  but  keeps 
going;  he  is  followed  by  right  half, 
who  takes  the  ball  and  keeps  straight 
behind  the  end,  and  is  protected  in 
the  rear  by  quarter.” 

“Gee,”  said  Jim,  “that’s  great!  Let’s 
try  it  here  on  the  floor!  Now,  boys, 
lots  of  pep!  7-3-5-4-9.  Hey,  get 
off  my  watch.  This  is  no  parlor  rugby 
game.” 

It  proved  a success,  and  Jack  was 
happy  as  he  went  back  to  his  room  to 
puzzle  over  A rma  virumque  cano. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Jack’s 
rule  as  undergraduate  adviser,  a title 
which  he  had  “wished  on  himself,” 
as  Frank  Carter  put  it.  He  soon 
learned  to  kick  by  watching  a boy  who 
was  temporarily  disabled,  and  got 
much  comfort  from  that.  In  the 
first  three  games  he  could  hardly  be 
kept  on  the  bench  during  the  game, 
as  Carton  was  playing  teams  too  large 
and  was  being  soundly  whipped.  In 
the  Middleton  game,  Jim  was  struck 
in  the  pile-up,  and  had  at  the  end  of 
the  game,  as  Monty  Hall  expressed  it. 
a “shiner.”  Jack  wanted  to  lick  the 
entire  Middleton  team,  but  Jim  per- 
suaded him  otherwise.  Soon,  however, 
the  fall  had  passed,  until  only  the 
Prideville  game  remained,  and  it  was 
the  night  beforethe  game.  Everyone 
in  school  ate,  drank,  slept,  talked  and 
sang  football.  Even  the  instructors 
unbent  themselves  enough  to  tell  their 
own  experiences  on  the  gridiron.  The 
seconds  held  their  banquet  (de  more) 
and  stuffed  themselves  until  they  were 
useless  for  anything,  for  at  least  two 
days.  They  were  thanked  very  huskily 
by  Jim,  who  as  usual  was  “No  speech 
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maker  but  ...”  and  then  he  introduced 
Jack. 

Jack  began,  ‘‘Fellows,  I’m  going  to 
ask  you  to  do  something  for  me  to- 
morrow. I want  you  to  get  out  there 
and  play  football  until  you  can’t  stand. 
If  you  feel  like  quitting,  don’t  do  it, 
but  grit  your  teeth  and  keep  going. 
There’s  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  win 
tomorrow.  Now,  boys,  go  to  it  for 
Carton.” 

* * * 

It  is  the  last  minute  of  play  between 
the  rivals,  Carton  Academy  and  Pride- 
ville  Institute.  Carton  is  on  the  five- 
yard  line  of  Prideville,  and  it  is  the 
fourth  down  with  the  goal  to  gain. 
Stewart  stands  up  and  looks  toward 
Carton’s  bench.  He  sees  Jack  waving 
a red  and  blue  flag,  and  endeavoring  to 
jump  up  and  down.  He  bends  quickly 
to  the  centre,  whispers,  and  just  as 
the  sun  drifts  behind  the  stand,  shouts: 


Greek  Teacher  (to  nervous  scholar  of 
Homer):  What  sort  of  meter  is  it  that 
Homer  uses  here? 

Senior  (dreaming  of  Physics) : Er-that 
is  a meter  stick-er. 

* * * 

Conundrum. 

Witty:  What  does  Miss  Johnson’s 
voice  remind  you  of? 

Brainless:  Give  up. 

W:  A farm  cultivating  machine,  of 
course. 

B:  Why? 

W : Because  it’s  always  harrowing. 

* * * 

The  Last  Act. 

Old  Glory  will  fly  o’er  Berlin 
For  sure  as  the  dawn  we’ll  win, 

And  then,  day  and  night. 

The  Purple  and  White 
Will  float  out:  ‘‘The  Kaiser’s  all  in!” 
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*‘7-3-5-4-9.”  Taylor  comes  around 
the  end,  tears  a hole  for  Alex.,  and  in  a 
moment  the  struggle  is  over  and  the 
ball  safely  behind  the  goal.  Just  then 
a queer  shout  is  heard  and  Jack  comes 
hobbling  up.  “Left  half  out,”  he  said. 
Then  to  Jim,  “I’m  to  kick  the  goal.” 
Jim  nodded  dumbly  and  as  the  ball 
went  over  the  post  and  they  were 
caught  up  by  the  joyous  crowd,  Jack 
explained  his  presence  on  the  field. 
“Last  week,”  he  said,  “I  fell  down 
stafirs,  and  the  doctor  says  the  force 
of  the  fall  released  the  nerve  which 
was  only  pressed  so  as  to  be  useless,  * 
and  he  says,  as  soon  as  I use  the  leg 
enough,  it  will  be  all  right.  I kept  it 
a secret,  because  I wanted  you  to  win 
the  game  with  your  own  team.” 

In  the  dressing  room  the  boys  of 
the  team  shouted  “Has  he  done  his 
bit”?  Frank  Carter  replied  “He 
surely  has.”  R.  F.  D.  T9. 


In  Animalville 

L>og — “Say,  do  you  know  why  Mr. 
Bull  Frog  couldn’t  get  an  insurance 
policy?  ” 

Cat — “No,  why  not.” 

Dog — “Because  he’s  always  croak- 
ing.” 

* * * 

On  Registration  Day. 

Registrar:  “What  color  are  your 
eyes?” 

Italian  Registrant:  “I  don’t  know, 
sir,  I don’t  look  at  them  very  often.” 

* * * 

A Mutual  Feeling. 

She:  But,  darling,  I tell  you  our 
marriage  is  impossible.  Mother  strongly 
objects  to  you  as  her  son-in-law. 

He:  Yes,  my  dear,  but  for  that 
matter,  I strongly  object  to  her  as  a 
mother-in-law. 
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THE  OATH  OF  ION 


JINGLES  in  the  Sceptre’s  Grotto, 
and  music  in  the  Cave  of  Death, 
enticed  the  mariner  to  wander 
amid  the  relics  of  the  past.  As  Lorelei 
lured  on  the  seamen  with  the  music 
of  the  sea,  so  the  whispers  in  the 
caverns  soothed  to  rest  the  memory. 

Squadrons  of  billows  murmured  as 
they  lapped  the  towering  battlements 
of  rock,  that,  like  sentinels,  guarded 
the  sacred  temple  to  Ion,  the  omni- 
potent god  of  the  far-reaching  domin- 
ions. Clasped  in  the  embrace  of  Nature, 
the  Sceptre’s  Grotto  lay  secure  for  the 
worship  of  Ion  by  the  inspired  priests 
and  the  holy  Virgins  of  the  Flame. 
Ion,  the  mighty  god  of  Vengeance, 
whose  temple  no  infidel  might  enter 
under  pain  of  death  upon  the  sacri- 
ficial altar,  rose  arrogantly  majestic, 
above  the  bowed  heads  of  his  wor- 
shippers. There  knelt  the  saintly  Eune, 
beseeching  the  Avenger  to  punish  in- 
fidel warriors  who  had  slain  his  mother. 
There  lay  prostrate  the  virgin  Alva, 
praying  to  Ion  not  to  be  too  severe 
with  her  erring  brother.  In  a secluded 
part,  the  high  priests  were  chanting, 
and  their  incantations,  absorbing  the 
strange  musical  charm  of  the  golden- 
throated  choir  of  virgins,  swelled  within 
the  temple  in  a weird  medley  of  en- 
chanting melody. 

Swiftly  through  the  foaming  brine, 
an  infidel’s  ship  sped  onward,  leaving- 
in  its  wake  a silver  path  to  meet  the 
bright  beams  of  the  shining  moon. 
An  infidel’s  ship  nearing  the  lone  coast! 
Twenty  oarsmen  propelled  the  sturdy 
vessel  through  the  raging  waters. 


Twenty  men,  strong  in  arm  and  brave 
in  heart,  drew  near  to  the  jingles  in 
the  Sceptre’s  Grotto  and  music  in  the 
Cave  of  Death.  The  sea,  rushing  over 
the  dinted  stones,  scorned  the  holy 
calm  of  night.  The  four  winds  had 
ceased  their  labors  and  floated  away 
to  rest  upon  the  mountain’s  side. 

Over  the  turbulent  waves  rolled  the 
melodious  notes  of  a virgin’s  hymn  to 
Ion.  The  music  grew  fuller,  richer, 
grander,  and  filled  the  air  with  the 
essence  of  beauty.  Silently  the  course 
of  the  ship  was  altered,  and  the  foam 
marked  where  the  prow  laid  bare  the 
black,  inner  waters.  Still  grander  grew 
the  tones  that  floated  toward  the  mid- 
night mariners.  Nearer  to  the  dan- 
gerous shoals  of  the  fierce  lone  coast 
they  guided  the  vessel.  Their  ears, 
their  minds,  their  hearts,  their  souls, 
were  filled  with  the  music  of  the  vir- 
gin’s hymns,  and  entranced,  they  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  the  merciless  rocks, 
whirled  on  by  the  force  of  the  rapids, 
until,  like  a thundering  storm-blast, 
the  infidel’s  ship  crashed  against  a dark, 
forbidding  crag,  and  then  lay  there, 
wrecked. 

The  music  ceased.  An  infidel’s  ship 
wrecked  near  the  Sceptre’s  Grotto! 
Ion  infused  in  his  worshippers  a spirit 
of  righteous  anger  at  this  sacrilegious 
interruption.  -Armed  with  their  strong 
wands  of  oak,  forty  monks  rushed 
from  the  temple  to  intercept  the  un- 
believing mariners.  Short  was  the 
struggle,  for  the  power  of  Ion  was  in 
the  monks’  arms,  and  the  music  they 
had  heard  still  held  the  seamen  in  a 
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trance.  As  the  priests  brought  the 
captive  back  to  the  temple,  they  gazed 
upon  the  sea,  and  lo!  the  turbulent 
waves  bowed  before  Ion,  and  rolled 
away  over  the  wreck  as  silken  folds  of 
green.  Murmuring  against  their  treat- 
ment, struggling  to  be  free,  the  mid- 
night mariners  entered  the  Cave  of 
Death,  from  whose  mysterious  depths 
had  come  that  bewitching  melody. 

Stern  as  the  truculent  Avenger,  the 
high  priest,  frowning  upon  the  cap- 
tives, addressed  them  in  harsh  tones. 

' ‘Is  mighty  Ion  thy  God?”* 

A mariner  fearlessly  replied,  ‘‘He  is 
not!” 

The  monk  again  spoke.  ‘‘Worship 
Ion,  the  Avenger,  or  die  on  the  sacri- 
ficial altar  as  infidels.” 

Every  seaman,  without  faltering, 
thundered  in  reply,  ‘‘We  will  do 
neither!  ” 

‘‘Thou  shalt!”  roared  the  monk. 
‘‘Sacrifice  them,  ye  monks!  Sacrifice 
them!” 

For  freedom  the  mariners  struck,  and 
for  their  lives,  while  the  priests  fought 
for  Ion,  to  whom  they  had  consecrated 
themselves.  No  music  rose  in  the 
Sceptre’s  Grotto,  but  muttered  threats, 
shrieks  of  pain,  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
filled  the  air  with  horror.  The  monks 
fell  back  before  the  furious  a'ssaults  of 
twenty  men,  battling  for  life.  Ten 
monks  lay  prostrate,  themselves  sacri- 
ficed. Twenty-five  virgins  went  to  aid 
the  priests  and  threw  fire-brands  at  the 
seamen.  At  last  the  men,  weary  of 
such  an  unequal  struggle,  sprang  for- 
ward against  the  remaining  forces  of 
Ion,  forced  them  to  retire,  and  then 
fled  from  the  awful  scene.  A priestess, 
Cymba,  sought  to  restrain  one  of  the 
mariners,  but  with  his  powerful  arm 
he  caught  her  and  carried  her  away 
from  the  Cave  of  Death. 

Consider  the  terrible  passion  of  the 


Avenger’s  high  priest!  Thundering 
through  the  great  echoing  corridor,  he 
rebuked  the  monks.  “Ye  cravens, 
would  ye  that  infidels  should  ever 
leave  the  sacred  temple  of  Ion?  Did 
not  mighty  Ion  bid  ye  sacrifice  the 
unbelieving  beasts?  What  would  ye? 
Cymba  is  gone ! The  curse  of  Ion 
today  shall  descend  upon  ye  craven 
slaves,  or  upon  the  infidels.  Eune,  list 
to  the  murmuring  billows  and  learn  of 
the  Avenger’s  wrath.  Dire  misfortune 
befall,  if  thou  failest.” 

The  waves  dashed  against  the  rocks, 
for  the  most  terrible  gale  ever  was 
sweeping  the  sea.  Eune  sat  upon  a 
lofty  pillar  of  stone,  safe  from  the 
roaring  billow's,  and  listened.  The 
wrath  of  Ion  was  indeed  great.  Mean- 
while the  monks  who  . had  fallen,  had 
been  removed  from  the  sacred  scene  of 
conflict. 

A short  time  elapsed  before  Eune 
returned  and  announced  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  murmurs  and  roars  of  the 
foaming  sea.  The  high  priest  listened, 
and  heard  the  terrible  oath  of  the  god 
of  Vengeance.  “Accursed  be  the  in- 
fidel slaves  who  have  violated  the 
sanctity  of  my  shrine!  Penance  shall 
they  do,  and  great  suffering  shall  they 
endure,  for  sacrileges  must  be  atoned 
for!  Accursed  a hundred-fold  be  Petros, 
the  captor  of  Cymba,  my  priestess,  and 
Cymba!  Dire  misfortune  befall  them 
until  the  cliff  on  which  my  temple  is 
built  shall  be  cleft  in  two,  and  a rushing 
river  shall  bubble  up  to  the  ground 
through  the  chasm,  and  people  drink 
of  it!  Let  every  child  descended  from 
them  lose  his  father  in  war  and  his 
mother  on  the  sea  or  by  famine,  and 
suffer  forever,  for  the  sacrilege  of  his 
ancestors!  Let  the  tears  of  orphans 
encircle  the  earth  with  sorrow!  Never 
shall  any  descendant  taste  of  unsullied 
happiness  even  after  the  rock  is  cleft, 
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until  the  black  night  overlaps  the  time 
of  light!  The  oath  of  Ion  shall  never 
be  renounced ! ” 

The  high  priest  nodded  approval. 
Petros  and  Cymba,  and  their  posterity 
were  condemned  by  Ion  to  pay  in  full 

for  their  sacrilege. 

* * * 

Bitter  was  the  cup  of  hemlock.  For 
nine  hundred  years  had  war  bereft  the 
child  of  his  father,  and  the  sea  or  the 
skinny  hand  of  Famine  claimed  his 
mother.  The  child  would  be  happy 
with  his  parents  for  two  years,  and  then 
he  would  become  an  orphan.  As  the 


process  went  on,  each  descendant  tried 
to  think  what  might  be  the  cause  of 
such  disastrous  coincidences,  for  of 
course  neither  Petros  nor  Cymba  had 
heard  of  Ion’s  oath.  Sometimes,  the 
father  refused  to  go  to  war,  but  then  the 
enemy  was  victorious  and  he  was 
slain  by  the  invading  hordes.  The 
mother  remained  on  land,  but  the  hand 
of  Famine  laid  her  low.  Plenty  of 
food  was  laid  away,  but  rodents  ate 
it,  or  invading  enemies  confiscated  it. 
Ion  was  exacting  full  payment. 

P.  J.  W.  T9. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


BOYS 


We’re  only  mere  laddies; 

Our  lives  are  still  young. 

We  go  running  and  jumping, 

And  seeking  for  fun. 

Sweet  joy  wreathes  our  pathways; 
Our  cares  are  but  small, 

And  they  pass  like  the  shadows 
That  fleet  o’er  the  mall. 

Our  friends  and  our  comrades  — 
How  happy  they  seem ! 

Where  they’re  laughing  and  playing 
’Way  down  by  the  stream, 

With  bliss  in  their  footsteps 
And  mirth  far  and  near; 

Through  the  meadows  of  sunshine, 
Where  nothing  is  drear. 

The  archways  of  glory 
Are  mellowed  with  fame, 

But  the  framework  supporting 
Is  tested  with  flame. 

The  pleasures  of  boyhood 
Will  help  in  the  fight. 

May  the  God  of  Life’s  Battles. 
Direct  us  aright! 


P.  J.  W.  T9 
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LET  BOYS  BE  BOYS. 

HOW  often  do  we  hear  those 
people  who  have  attained  an 
age  which  they  consider  nature 
utter  in  consternation  at  some  petty 
prank  played  by  a mischievous  young 
boy,  “Don’t  act  like  a kid!”  How 
often,  too,  when  a youthful  comedian 
tells  a humorous  story  at  the  expense 
of  a severe,  dignified  gentleman  or 
matron  whose  every  impulse  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  life  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  dull  severity  of  a gloomy  disposi- 
tion. At  the  very  same  time  that  these 
men  assume  such  an  attitude  towards 
those  whose  activities  can  but  little 
affect  the  progress  of  the  world,  unless 
it  be  to  furnish  the  sunshine  necessary 
for  renewed  vigor,  are  they  not  plann- 
ing to  cast  aside  the  cares  of  business 
for  a time,  and  to  spend  a vacation  at 
a resort  where  they  can  — be  “kids  ’? 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  ma- 
turity is  only  a superfluous  ornament 
of  mankind. 

We  are  not  trying  to  introduce  a 
radical  change  in  the  matter  of  respect 
and  reverence  towards  elders,  but  we 
want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  every 
human  being  who  exists  between  the 
burning  fires  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
and  the  inestimable  expanses  of  the  sky, 
possesses  in  some  degree,  a desire  for 
recreation. 

If  we  could  only  remember  that 
however  old  we  may  be,  we  were  once 
toddling  infants,  and  chattering,  mis- 
chievous school-boys,  before  we  reached 
our  present  state  of  maturity  (?),  we 
could  make  the  very  pranks  of  children 


recall  the  tenderest  memories  of  our 
own  childhood.  Instead,  once  the  cares 
of  the  world  are  thrust  upon  a man’s 
shoulders,  he  becomes,  perhaps  through 
bitter  jealousy,  intolerant  of  another’s 
pleasure.  Sometimes  he  blames  fate 
or  “luck,”  and  does  all  he  can  to  make 
other  people  sink  into  his  own  quagmire 
of  despondency,  or,  locking  up  every 
channel  that  leads  to  the  love-chords 
of  his  heart,  he  becomes  a hermit  in 
disposition.  The  child  whose  pleasure 
has  been  snatched  away,  resolves  to  be 
revenged  on  those  who  are  to  come 
after  him,  and  so  the  spirit  of  vengeance 
s passed  along  from  generation  to 
generation,  until  now  it  seems  a great, 
broad,  chasm-like  feud  is  separating  the 
old  from  the  young,  and  the  vaunted 
democracy  of  citizenship  is  being  sub- 
merged in  the  bitter  autocracy  of  age- 
hatred.  Age  should  protect  and  instruct 
Youth,  and  Youth  should  revere  and  love 
Age,  but  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
frowns  upon  the  mere  mention  of  such 
facts.  There  are,  of  course,  many  who 
are  always  genial  and  happy,  but  just 
now  we  are  considering  those  whose 
“pet”  phrase  is,-  “Don’t  act  like  a 
kid!” 

After  all,  just  what  is  amusement  — 
ihe  name  men  apply  to  their  pleasures? 
Is  it  not  merely  another  word  for 
play?  What!  are  we  actually  de- 
claring that  men  play  — really  “act 
like  kids”?  Why,  that  should  astound, 
if  not  insult,  the  honorable  gentlemen 
whose  cheerless  facial  expression  would 
shame  the  stern  aspect  of  the  Great 
Stone  Face.  Yet  the  theatres,  the 
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baseball  diamonds,  the  gridirons,  the 
rinks,  the  amusement  parks  and  resorts, 
the  golf  courses,  and  the  race  tracks, 
always  attract  great  numbers  of  the 
austere. 

Were  it  not  for  occasional  recreation, 
men  would  go  insane.  Because  diver- 
sion is  denied  them,  many  people 
become  deranged  every  year.  When  the 
Kaiser’s  hordes  were  swooping  down  on 
Paris,  driving  the  French  before  them, 
General  Foch  sent  to  Marshal  Joffre 
a message  to  this  effect:  “My  right  has 
been  rolled  up.  My  left  has  been 
driven  back.  My  centre  has  been 
smashed.  I have  ordered  an  advance 
from  all  directions”;  and  then,  wdiile 
the  Teutons  were  being  rolled  back, 
General  Foch  w-ent  for  a walk ! Through 
recreation,  perhaps  not  much  more 
strenuous  than  that  wrnlk,  Generalissimo 
Foch  has  been  physically  able,  in 
spite  of  his  age,  to  assume  command 
of  millions  of  men,  to  direct  their 
organization  and  distribution,  and  to 
supervise  their  offensives  that  will  take 
them  to  the  citadel  of  Potsdam. 
Each  soldier  and  sailor  also  has  his 
period  of  rest  and  amusement.  Recrea- 
tion re-creates! 

Every  man  is  working  today  to 
provide  himself  urith  that  which  he 
will  need  when  age  overtakes  him,  and 
he  will  once  more  want  to  “act  like  a 
kid.”  Let  us  all  “be  kids”!  Of  course, 
we  must  consider  business  before  pleas- 
ure, but  while  the  heavens  stand 
above  us,  the  stars  and  the  moon 
smile  upon  us,  and  the  sun  and  the 
very  air  bring  the  luxury  of  joy  to  us, 
let  us  not  deny  ourselves  the  right  to 
“act  like  a kid.” 

* * * 

The  athletic  teams  offer  a healthy 
field  of  recreation  and  exercise  of  which 
every  boy  has  an  opportunity  to  avail 
himself.  At  any  rate,  if  you  cannot 


or  do  not  wish  to  play  on  a team,  at 
least  you  can  join  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  help  pay  expenses,  and 
also  attend  the  games  to  cheer  up  the 
players  when  they  are  losing,  and  cheer 
harder  when  they  are  winning.  Every 
boy  should  be  on  hand  Thanksgiving 
Day  wrhen  our  eleven  extends  a wrarm 
greeting  to  our  old  rival,  English  High. 

* * * 

Instead  of  aimlessly  pacing  back  and 
forth  in  columns  of  squads,  or  going 
through  some  other  manoeuvres,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  proficient 
enough  to  wdn  a prize  for  the  captain 
at  Prize  Drill,  why  should  not  the 
commanders  of  the  different  companies 
be  pitted  one  against  another,  and 
so  give  each  a chance  to  prove  his 
ability  as  something  more  than  a 
parrot  of  the  Manual?  If  they  can 
go  no  further,  the  Drill  Hall,  school- 
yards,  or  the  streets  can  be  utilized  as 
fieldsof  manoeuvre.  The  company  would 
try  to  place  its  foe  in  a position  that 
would,  in  actual  conflict,  result  in 
defeat  or  annihilation.  Such  experience 
w'ould  not  only  be  interesting,  but 
absolutely  safe  and  feasible,  and  help 
to  make  practical  officers  of  those  with 
ability,  while  it  wrould  eliminate  or 
force  vigor  into  those  whose  success 
has  been  due  to  good  fortune  or  their 
acquaintance  with  the  officers  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  same  movements 
would  be  used,  but  probably  not 
executed  in  the  order  prescribed  for 
parade  manoeuvres. 

* * * 

Most  assuredly  should  we  like  to  be 
informed  that  our  ears,  at  the  time 
attentive  to  matters  of  a military 
nature,  were  engaged  in  the  treacherous 
game  of  deception,  for  the  idea  was 
wafted  to  them  that  certain  boys 
were  to  be  appointed  corporals  or 
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officers  of  higher  rank,  because  their 
fathers  were  in  France.  Naturally,  we 
say,  wre  hope  our  ears  were  deceiving 
us,  since  we  should  not  care  to  believe 
that  Prussia,  with  her  idea  of  hereditary 
succession,  had  been  substituted  for 
America,  with  her  principle  of  proven 
qualification  for  a position,  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate.  Of  course,  if  the 
number  of  relatives  in  France  is  to 
determine  who  shall  be  officers,  we 
have  no  doubt  at  all,  that  a few  com- 
panies of  generals  could  be  recruited  in 
the  school  within  a few  hours.  Since 
privates  are  a rather  necessary  part  of 
an  army,  we  should  like  to  suggest  that 
a few  words  often  quoted  tell  a great 
story  with  wonderful  vividness.  ‘It 
isn’t  what  you  used  to  be;  it’s  what 
you  are  today.”  That  sentence  has  a 
deep  meaning.  You  means,  in  the  first 
use  of  it,  your  ancestors,  from  father  to 
the  greatest  grandfather;  in  the  second 
use,  you  means  the  present  representa- 
tive of  that  family.  On  this  principle, 
the  boasted  equality  of  America  is 
based.  It  isn’t  what  your  father  was  or 
had,  it’s  what  you  are  today  that  counts 
in  America.  Therefore,  if,  we  repeat 
again,  our  ears  were  in  first-class  con- 
dition, we  hope  steps  will  be  taken 
to  send  Prussian  ideas  home  again, 
and  to  bring  back  the  American  prin- 
ciples. If  a boy  deserves  to  be  an 
officer,  well  and  good;  if  he  has  no 
ability  to  merit  promotion,  let  him 

remain  a private. 

* * * 

Because  of  restrictions  placed  by  the 
government  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  the  prohibition  of  further 
production  of  coated  stock,  we  are 
using  the  government  standard  paper 
in  this  issue.  The  coated  stock  on 
hand  will  be  used  in  a few  issues  where 
greater  advantages  will  result,  and 
when  the  number  is  more  likely  to  be 
kept  as  a souvenir  or  desirable  manu- 


script. We  assure  our  readers  that 
whatever  paper  we  are  obliged  to  use, 
the  reading  matter  will  always  be 
of  the  usual  high  quality.  Saving  paper 
is  part  of  our  contribution  towards 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

* * * 

Since  the  publishers  of  the  Register 
are  the  students  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  wouldn’t  it  be  well  if  the  stu- 
dents should  write  something  for  publi- 
cation? Give  your  contribution  to  a 
member  of  the  Staff  or  leave  it  in  the 
Sanctum.  The  members  of  the  Staff 
are  not  unwilling  to  let  others  do  some 
of  the  literary  work. 

* * * 

The  day  before  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  drive  began,  a citizen  of  Iowa 
said  to  himself,  “I  owe  a debt  to  Uncle 
Sam.”  The  day  the  campaign  started 
and  Iowa  went  ‘‘over  the  top,”  he  said 
“I  own  a Liberty  Bond.” 

* * * 

Cheer  up!  No  matter  how  far  away 
graduation,  promotion,  or  the  end  of 
the  war  may  be,  every  day  brings  each 
nearer. 

* * * 

Was  “the-  water  fine”  when  you 
“went  bobbing”  for  apples  Hallowe’en? 
Or  did  an  apple  refuse  to  be  bitten 

and  hit  your  eye  instead? 

* * * 

Happy  Thanksgiving  to  all ! 

* * * 

Even  in  these  times  some  people 
“go  wild  over”  turkey,  even  though 
wild  turkeys  are  as  scarce  as  German 
“victory”  banquets  in  Paris. 

* * * 

Perhaps  our  readers,  especially  of 
Class  I,  would  find  an  inspiration  in  a 
poem  written  by  R.  H.  Lasser,  T6,  who 
was  killed  in  action,  June  16,  1918. 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Latin  School,” 
which  embodied  all  of  Lasser’s  idealistic 
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nature,  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March, 
1916.  A few  copies  are  still  available 

in  the  Sanctum  for  distribution. 

* * * 

It  can  be  readily  understood  by 
Register  readers,  with  what  difficulty 
the  Football  Number  has  been  published, 
because  of  the  enforced  closing  of  school. 
Especially  has  the  sporting  editor  been 
greatly  hampered,  for  no  games  have 
been  played,  and  even  practice  was 
abandoned  by  order  of  the  health  author- 
ities. This  deficit  will  be  made  up, 
however,  in  our  next  number.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  secure  material  for 
“School  Notes,”  and  the  “Over  There” 
column  had  to  be  omitted  because 
of  lack  of  letters.  Unless  masters  and 
undergraduates  provide  letters  for  publi- 
cation, this  department  may  have  to 
be  eliminated,  or  printed  only  occasion- 
ally. 

Communications  will  be  welcomed  at 
the  Sanctum  or  Room  13.  Finally,  we 
wish  to  thank  all  members  of  the 
Staff  for  their  earnest  endeavor  under 

trying  conditions. 

* * * 

The  recent  epidemic  of  influenza,  has 
hit  the  school  hard  not.  only  in  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  alumni, 
but  in  the  enforced  vacation  as  well. 
School  was  dismissed  September  24, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  has  not 

yet  been  called  together. 

* * * 

Plans  for  the  formation  of  the  Rifle 
Club  have  matured,  and  anyone  de- 
siring information  in  connection  with 
the  team,  can  obtain  particulars  from 

Comerford,  Room  11. 

* * * 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  monthly 
calendar  will  not  appear  in  this  issue, 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition 
brought  about  by  the  epidemic.  We 


hope,  however,  that  it  will  appear  in 
the  December  issue. 

* * * 

After  much  deliberation,  a new  cadet 
uniform  has  finally  been  approved  by 
Gen.  Crozier  and  according  to  report  will 
be  adopted  for  use  by  the  school  regi- 
ments. The  specifications  call  for  khaki 
cotton  cloth,  with  officer  chevrons 
similar  to  those  worn  at  West  Point. 
The  privates,  both  high  and  the  other 
variety,  will  wear  a single-breasted  sack 
coat  with  a one-inch  standing  collar. 
Five  bright  nickel  buttons  will  fasten 
the  coat,  which  will  have  two  breast 
and  two  waist  pockets  buttoned  over 
with  flaps,  and  will  be  close-fitting  at 
the  waist  . and  full  at  the  chest. 
Abandoning  the  former  desire  for  con- 
trast, the  trousers  will  be  of  the  same 
material.  Caps  of  the  cadet  style, 
with  black  patent  leather  visor  and  chin 
straps  will  be  ornamented  with  the 
letters,  B.  L.  S.  in  Gothic  pattern. 

As  usual,  the  officers  will  wear  the 
number  of  the  regiment  and  the  letters, 
B.  S.  C.  in  nickel  on  each  side  of  the 
collar.  Chevrons  of  black  broadcloth  to 
be  worn  on  both  sleeves  and  designed 
like  those  of  the  West  Point  Cadets, 
will  indicate  the  officer’s  rank.  Captains 
will  wear  three  bars,  lieutenants,  two 
bars,  adjutant,  two  bars  and  an  arch  of 
two  bars,  quartermaster,  two  bars  and 
a tie  of  two  bars.  Our  well-known 
combination  of  blue,  gold,  and  white, 
has  in  this  manner  given  way  to  the  pre- 
sent-day khaki.  Despite  its  natty 
appearance  we  hope  the  uniform  will 
not  be  intended  for  every-day  wear, 
for  that  seems  to  be  a step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  No  longer  will  wearv  officers 
have  the  “blues.” 

Our  troops  will  now  be  better  able 
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to  march  in  parade  when  it  is  raining, 
without  resembling  spotted  leopards  on 
the  return  to  the  school. 

* * * 

THE  ALUMNI. 

Again  the  school  has  suffered  in  the 
loss  of  some  of  her  most  prominent 
sons.  The  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza 
called  several  to  the  great  Hereafter. 
Postmaster  William  F.  Murray  passed 
on  September  21.  Dr.  Leen,  Chief 
Physician  at  the  Carney  Hospital,  suc- 
cumbed September  16.  The  deaths  of 
the  twobrothers,  Drs.  William  and  Fred- 
erick J.  Denning,  occurred  shortly  after, 
the  one  in  September,  the  other  in 
October. 

* * * 

Roy  F..  Larsen,  T6,  has  been  com- 
missioned a second  lieutenant  in  the 
National  Army,  a particularly  note- 
worthy achievement,  since  the  lieutenant 

is  but  nineteen  years  old. 

* * * 

F.  A.  Hayes,  T2,  has  been  made  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  101st  Infantry, 

now  fighting  in  France. 

* * * 

Frederick  Crowninshield,  ’62,  died 

recently  at  Capri,  Italy. 

* * * 

Morrison,  a member  of  Class  II 
several  years  ago,  and  now  an  officer  in 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  visited  the 
school  September  16. 


Rarely  does  a month  pass  without 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  alumni.  The 
last  month  was  no  exception.  S.  B. 
Wyner,  ’09,  and  N.  B.  Dodge,  who 
was  in  the  school  in  1900,  recently 
left  this  war-ridden  world  for  the 
Better  Land. 

* * * 

Room  Reporters. 


F.  H.  Ogden 

R.  1 

R.  Parks 

2 

F.  F.  Downey 

3 

R.  Learson 

4 

J.  Labovitz 

5 

E,  C,  Glover 

6 

H.  R.  Robinson 

7 

W.  B.  McGonigle 

8 

C.  Leelike 

9 

W.  J.  Farr 

11 

A.  J.  Chafe 

10 

S.  Gold 

12 

E.  C.  Dullea 

13 

R.  J.  Bond 

14 

W.  H.  Rice 

15 

N.  S.  Rabinovitz 

16 

J.  A.  Gallivan 

~ 17 

D.  A.  Whittaker 

18 

F.  B.  Kennedy 

19 

W.  B.  Fitzgerald 

20 

C.  J.  A.  Kaljnauskas 

24 

G.  F.  Potier 

25 

A.  D.  Barton 

26 

L.  J.  Dunn 

28 

T.  J.  O’Keefe,  Jr. 

29 

J.  W.  Estabrooks 

30 

Cheerfulness. 

Don’t  you  hear  the  song-birds  trilling 
In  the  sleeping  woods  of  Life, 

Where  golden-tinted  leaves  are  set 
With  youthful  beams  of  light? 

Don’t  you  see  the  brooklets  streaming 
O’er  the  flinted  stones  of  strife, 
While  sunshine  floods  the  gloomy  jet 
That  haunts  the  caves  of  night? 

P.  J.  W.  T9. 


» 
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THE  Latin  School  foot-ball  team,  up 
to  the  time  of  this  writing,  has  not 
had  a chance  to  prove  its  mettle,  as 
the  demon  grippe  turned  the  fates  with  its 
death-dealing  fumes,  and  it  was  decreed 
by  the  School  Committee  and  the 
Health  Authorities,  that  schools  should 
close,  and  that  sporting  activities  should 
halt  for  the  time  being.  That  was  a 
staggering  blow  because  a foot-ball 
team,  even  in  the  regular  course  of 
events  must  have  every  possible  minute 
to  prepare  itself  for  the  crucial  test  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  so  now  only 
superhuman  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
team,  and  splendid  cooperation  by  the 
school  as  a body  will  suffice  to  bring 
the  season  of  1918  to  a successful  and 
victorious  close.  Some  fellows  in  school 
may  have  considered  the  enforced  va- 
cation as  rare  good  fortune,  but  as 


far  as  the  football  team  was  concerned 
no  worse  fortune  could  fall  to  its  lot,  as 
it  lost,  not  only  an  almost  indispensable 
amount  of  its  early  and  mid-season 
practice,  but  also  it  was  obliged  to 
cancel  the  two  trips  to  Groton  and 
• St.  Marks  Schools.  Keen  disappoint- 
ment is  felt  by  the  fellows  who  were  to 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
school  on  these  trips,  as  they  are  always 
looked  forward  to,  and  the  pleasure  of 
riding  up  to  the  beautiful  old  schools, 
and  of  enjoying  the  sights  of  the  old 
New  England  countryside,  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  members  of  the  team. 
Another  drawback  is  that,  as  all  the 
games  which  were  to  be  played  before 
the  games  with  the  city  high  schools 
for  the  championship  were  necessarily 
cancelled,  Coach  O’Brien  has  not  had 
a chance  to  see  his  new  material  per- 
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form  against  outside  schools,  but  his 
experienced  eye  will  pick  unerringly 
the  best  men,  and  his  choice,  though  yet 
untried,  may  be  counted  upon  to 
fulfil  his  position.  Moreover,  the  hard- 
ening process  must  be  gone  over  again, 
and  precious  moments  must  be  used 
to  condition  most  of  the  fellows  again. 

Although  not  all  of  the  positions  on 
the  first  team  have  been  definitely 
decided  upon,  and  probably  will  not 
be  for  some  time,  nevertheless,  there  are 
some  candidates  for  positions  who  may 
bear  watching.  Captain  Malley  is 
holding  down  the  fullback  position,  and 
the  strongest  man  in  the  backfield, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
scholastic  football.  He  will  do  the 
punting  and  drop-kicking,  and  has  been 
doing  great  work  in  that  line  in  practice. 
Phinney  is  a likely  substitute  for  that 
position,  as  he  punts  and  handles  the 
ball  well.  There  are  very  many  can- 
didates for  halfbacks.  Healy  and  Nicoll 
are  doing  fine  work  so  far  in  these 
positions.  They  are  both  speedy  and 
shifty  rushers,  and  show  great  possibility 
as  defensive  backs.  Among  the  rest 
Johnstone  and  Davidson  are  the  most 
likely  looking.  Harkins  is  making  the 
best  showing  at  quarterback.  He  is 
fast  and  runs  the  team  well.  There 
are  three  other  candidates  for  the 
quarterback  position  wdio  seem  to  be 
doing  equally  well,  Quirk,  Campbell, 
and  Samuels.  We  experienced  great 
surprise  and  delight  when  we  learned 
that  Dullea,  the  scrappy  little  line  man, 
who  was  an  “L”  man  last  year,  had 
returned  unexpectedly  to  school  and 
would  play  center,  thus  strengthening  a 
w'eak  place  in  the  line.  Donovan  and 
Poorvu  are  next  in  line  for  that  posi- 
tion. Thus  far  Cleary  and  Kaplon  are 
the  choice  for  guards  with  Stuart 
coming  strong.  For  tackles  we  have 
those  two  pillars  of  strength  and  aggres- 
siveness, Kyle  and  Ham,  who  will, 


beyond  all  doubt,  prove  themselves  to 
be  the  best  pair  of  schoolboy  tackles 
in  Greater  Boston.  Several  good  men 
who  are  battling  for  the  end  positions, 
and  seem  to  have  a slight  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  a large  field  of  can- 
didates, are  Pond,  Treanor,  Doherty, 
E.  Malley,  and  Kiley.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a decided  lack  of 
candidates  for  the  line,  and  there  is 
great  opportunity  there  for  anyone  who 
washes  to  try. 

Coach  O’Brien  said  that  our  chances 
for  a winning  team  were  nowise  dimin- 
ished by  the  vacation,  as  all  teams 
which  we  shall  meet  have  suffered  the 
same  privations  regarding  lack  of  prac- 
tice and  of  games  that  we  have.  He 
also  said  that  he  wanted  more  men  out 
for  the  team,  and  that  no  fellow7  ought 
to  consider  it  too  late  to  go  out,  as  we 
were  practically  starting  the  season 
over.  This  leaves  no  loophole  for  a 
fellow  who  tries  to  give  an  excuse  of 
that  kind.  Captain  Malley  expressed 
great  confidence  in  the  squad  up  to 
date,  and  also  great  hope  for  the  coming 
season,  short  thought  it  may  be.  He 
said  that  we  would  have  a winning 
team,  but  every  fellow  on  the  squad 
must  come  out  every  day  and  practise 
as  hard  as  he  can,  that  lost  time  may 
be  made  up,  and  that  the  squad  may 
be  equal  to  those  of  former  years. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  athle- 
tics was  not  more  successful  than  it  is 
at  Latin  School.  The  course  of  study 
is  difficult  and  the  eligibility  rules  are 
strict,  but  that  is  not  the  trouble; 
the  real  cause  is  an  utter  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm, not  of  the  team,  but  of  the 
school  as  a body.  We  have  good 
athletic  teams  which  do  exceptionally 
well  for  the  number  who  try  for  them, 
and  always  give  a good  account  of 
themselves,  and  are  noted  for  their 
fighting  spirit  that  brings  them  to 
victory  against  superior  odds.  Very 
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many  fellows  who  have  made  good  in 
college  athletics  received  their  first 
training  at  Latin  School.  Yet  there  is 
a lazy  indifference  on  the  part  of  at 
least  three  quarters  of  the  school  who 
do  not  care  a fig  whether  the  team 
loses  or  not,  and  who  care  more  for 
the  movies,  or  girls,  or  sodas,  than 
they  do  for  the  honor  of  the  school. 
Our  remarks  are  not  directed  against 
those  fellows  who  work,  or  have  to 
spend  all  their  spare  time  in  studying. 
They  have  good  reason;  the  others  do 
not.  It  is  recorded  that  a fellow  from 
Latin  School  was  once  asked  what 
were  the  chances  of  his  football  team. 
He  did  not  know,  and  further  question- 
ing brought  out  the  fact  that  he  didn’t 
know  who  the  captain  was  nor  how 
many  games  had  been  played,  nor 
other  things  that  ought  to  be  on  the 
tip  of  every  fellow’s  tongue.  He  is  a 
horrible  example  and  worthy  of  con- 
tempt. The  remaining  quarter  keeps 
the  interest  up,  and  goes  to  all  the 
games,  but  what  are  a hundred  cheer- 
ing throats  compared  to  a thousand; 
which  number  should  always  occupy  the 
cheering  section?  As  singing  strengthens 
the  morale  of  our  army,  so  cheering 
strengthens  the  morale  of  the  team. 
Private  schools  get  eighty  percent  of 
the  fellows  in  the  school  out  for  football; 
vve  certainly  ought  to  do  better  then 
two  or  three  percent. 

Every  year  there  is  a number  of 
fellows  who  are  undecided  whether 
they  will  try  for  the  team  or  not,  and 
they  don’t  decide  until  it  is  too  late, 
and  then  they  are  sorry.  Don’t  delay! 
There  never  was  a time  in  the  school’s 
history  that  a new  man  had  a better 
chance  than  now.  Remember  that  the 
fighting  spirit  and  not  the  size  is  what 
counts,  and  think  of  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  school,  and  of  making 
your  letter  “L”.  If  a fellow  has  no 
potent  reasons  why  he  should  not  at 


least  try  to  make  his  “L”,  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himself. 

There  is  a deeper  reason  why  every 
fellow  ought  to  go  in  for  athletics. 
We  are  at  war.  We  need  men.  The 
government  has  passed  the  new  draft 
law  to  get  men.  Every  fellow  who  is 
undeveloped  physically  to  enter  the 
service,  is  so  much  sand  in  the  bearings. 
Athletics  tend  to  make  the  perfect 
soldier.  The  athlete  has  the  broader 
chest,  the  more  erect  bearing,  the 
stronger  and  more  alert  appearance. 
The  athlete  is  the  man  who  wins  when 
it  comes  to  hand-to-hand  combat.  It 
may  take  a very  much  longer  time  to 
finish  this  great  war  of  ours  than  pre- 
sent conditions  indicate,  and  since  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present,  younger 
fellows  should  lose  no  time  in  equipp- 
ing themselves  with  a strong  body  and 
an  able  mind. 

* * * 

Sherman  M.  Clough  has  been  ap- 
pointed Manager  of  the  foot-ball  team. 
He  has  prepared  a good  schedule  with 
many  hard  games  that  should  test 

the  mettle  of  any  team. 

* * * 

Leo  Daley,  Coach  of  South  Boston 
High,  who  was,  when  he  attended  this 
school,  a famous  athlete,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Navy. 

* * * 

Green,  a graduate  of  this  school, 
has  been  appointed  Coach  of  English 

High,  where  he  is  a master. 

* * * 

Parker  F.  Pond,  of  the  Second  Class, 
has  taken  up  his  duties  as  Assistant 

Manager  of  the  Football  Team. 

* * * 

We  wish  that  every  success  may 
come  to  Frank  Ryan,  Captain  of  last 
year’s  foot-ball  team,  who  is  trying 
for  a backfield  position  at  Boston 
College. 
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Enright,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  best  drop-kickers  and 
punters  ever  at  Latin  School,  is  train- 
ing for  the  Artillery  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

* * * 

I 

Kennedy  and  Merrill,  two  of  the 
most  versatile  athletes  ever  at  Latin 
School,  the  latter  captain-elect  of  the 
foot-ball  team,  have  gone  to  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  Kennedy,  we  learn, 
is  doing  very  well  up  there  on  the  foot- 
ball team. 

* * * 

Francis  Cronin,  another  very  well* 
known  Latin  School  athlete,  was  home 
recently  from  Florida.  He  is  recovering 
from  some  injuries  he  received  while 
flying.  He  is  in  the  Naval  Aviation 


Corps,  and  expects  to  be  commissioned 
soon. 

* * * 

Several  dates  have  been  changed  in 
the  football  schedule,  so  that  every- 
thing may  not  proceed  as  scheduled. 

H.  P.  ’19. 

FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE. 


Hyde  Park  at  Hyde  Park Oct.  25 

Commerce  at  Fenway  Park. ...  ...  Nov.  1 

B.  C.  H.  at  Fenway  Park Nov.  8 

Dorchester  High  at  Dunbar  Ave Nov.  15 

Brookline  at  Brookline Nov.  22 

English  High  at  Fenway  Park  ..... .Nov.  28 


Advice  for  Banks. 

In  these  hard  times  in  which  the 
lack  of  men  is  so  great,  we  wonder  why 
the  banks  do  not  follow  the  latest 
style  and  employ  women.  They  would 

certainly  make  great  tellers. 

* * * 

Sarcasm. 

Irate  teacher  to  pupil  chewing  blotter — 

“When  you  get  through  that  very 
absorbing  occupation  A.,  you  may  trans- 
late the  next  five  lines.” 

* * * 

Puzzle. 

How  does  a one-armed  man  cut  his 
finger-nails? 


Employing  the  well  known  saying  of 
Dr.  Fiske’s  a former  head-master,  we 
have  the  following  joke. 

A:  “Your  wife  has  a good  disposition, 
hasn’t  she?” 

B:  “Yes; that  is,  no.” 

* * * 

Enough  Said. 

“And;”  sighed  Anna  Petrovitchskio- 
vladski,  “you  say  that  as  the  swirling 
waters  of  the  seven-foot  well  covered 
Nicholas  Cantyoucathsky,  he  uttered 
my  name?  ’* 

Sympathetic  neighbor:  “Well,  maybe 
he  did,  but  I only  heard  the  first  part 
of  it.” 


/ 
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Idiomatic  French. 

Question : At  the  horseshoer’s. 

Answer:  Chez  cordonnier  pour  un 
cheval. 

* * * 

Embarrassing. 

Lady,  engaging  housekeeper:  “What’s 
your  name? 

Housekeeper:  Marie. 

Lady:  Yes,  but  we  always  call  our 
servants  by  their  last  names. 

H.:  That’s  all  right  for  you,  ma’am, 
but  it  might  be  embarrassing  for  your 
husband. 

Lady:  Why,  what  is  your  name? 

H.:  Sweety,  ma’am. 

* * * 

A Young  Gale. 

Said  the  bugler  who  was,  without  doubt, 
Too  late  for  the  French  testing-bout: 

“I’ve  been  down  the  Hall 

With  soldiers  yet  small, 

And  I have  been  blowing  them  out!  ” 

* * * 

A Bad  Hit. 

Teacher:  Why  can’t  you  answer  my 
question?  I’ve  explained  the  subject 
thoroughly. 

Inattentive  boy:  I was  alone  with 
my  thoughts. 

Teacher,  sarcastically:  Well,  you  must 
have  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  being  abso- 
lutely alone. 

* * * 

A Great  Puzzle. 

Pat:  I can’t  understand  this  army 
business  at  all. 

Mike:  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 

Pat:  Well,  they  give  you  identifica- 
tion discs  to  identify  you,  but  they 
don’t  put  you  in  squads  to  squadify 
you. 

* * * 

Mr.  Flounder:  I see  Mr.  Eel  has 

decided  to  get  a new  tailor. 

Mr.  Hake:  Yes,  old  tailor  Grass- 

hopper couldn’t  find  Mr.  Eel’s  waist 
line. 


First  Feminine — “Were  you  at 

Grace’s  party  last  night?” 

Second  Feminine — “Yes.” 

F.  F. — Did  you  see  Helen?” 

S.  F.— “I  did.” 

F.  F. — “I  hear  that  she  looked  like 
a peach.” 

S.  F. — “Yes,  but  she  evidently  had 
all  the  bloom  on  one  cheek.” 

* * * 

The  Annual  Drama. 

The  “sport”  was  so  sure  he  could  do 
What  the  others  had  done  and  more  too, 
He  omitted  the  Greek 
Until  the  last  week; — 

He’ll  repeat  it  next  year  in  Class  II. 

* * * 

Almost  A Failure. 

Mr.  A.,  to  ardent  suffragette:  How 
are  you  getting  along  in  your  work, 
Miss  F.? 

Miss  F. : Pretty  badly.  I haven’t 

had  my  name  in  a single  paper  yet. 

* * * 

In  France. 

The  doughboys  were  playing  a base- 
ball game  with  some  poilus.  A French- 
man who  was  umpire,  was  having 
trouble  trying  to  speak  English,  and 
give  decisions.  A long  fly  was  hit  out- 
side the  first-base  foul  line. 

“Filthy  fly,”  shouted  the  Frenchman. 
Disgusted,  a Belgian  engineer  took  the 
umpire’s  place.  The  next  man  was 
passed. 

“Take  your  base  on  ball-bearings,”  he 
yelled,  with  self-assurance. 

* * * 

This  year  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Staff 
and  Joke  Editor  that  our  joke  page 
be  made  up  entirely  of  original  and 
school  jokes.  All  members  are  urged 
to  send  in  to  the  Register  any  witty 
sayings  in  the  classroom  or  any  ori- 
ginal jokes  which  they  have.  Other 
schools  do  the  same  thing  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  succeed. 

H.  B.  W.  T9. 
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Christmas  €be  at  ^>atnt  jMargaret’S 


THE  stars  twinkled  high  above, 
even  as  the  stars  that  watched 
over  Him  at  Bethlehem.  The 
crisp  wind  snapped  and  whistled  and, 
catching  up  the  great  snow  drifts, 
hurled  them  against  the  stained  window 
panes  and  the  huge  doors  of  the  little 
church.  The  tall  trees  bent  and  swayed 
and  joined  in  with  the  wind  in  a long, 
dreary  moan,  all  the  while  disposing  of 
the  weight  of  the  two  days’  storm  with 
which  their  branches  were  laden. 

Near  midnight  on  a New  England 
Christmas  eve. 

Through  the  freshly  shovelled  path  a 
man  wends  his  way  from  the  rectory  and, 


having  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
pauses  for  a moment  to  gaze  upward, 
then  enters.  This  was  Dr.  Parker,  the 
pastor  of  Saint  Margaret’s,  whom  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Franklin  loved.  He  had 
been  there  for  eleven  years  now  and  dur- 
ing that  time  had  not  made  a single 
enemy  but  his  friends  were  legion.  C. 
B.  Strong,  who  owned  more  woodland 
than  any  other  man  in  the  county,  put 
it  just  about  right  when,  in  his  quaint 
speech,  he  said,  “Doctor  Parker  kin  hev 
awl  my  woodl’n  ef  he’ll  give  me  'bout 
one  quarter  of  his  spirital  tresjy.” 

Dr.  Parker  was  happy  on  this  Christ- 
mas Eve,  for  he  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
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world,  and  then  Christmas  seemed  to 
him  the  nearest  approach  to  Paradise  on 
this  sphere.  As  he  entered  the  church 
and  stamped  the  snow  from  his  feet,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  what  sounded 
like  a step  in  the  organ  loft  above.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  however,  remark- 
ing to  himself,  “Guess  it’s  the  wind.” 
So  saying,  the  good  man  turned  toward 
the  altar  and,  dropping  on  his  knees, 
commenced  his  Christmas  prayers.  He 
would  have  preferred  a midnight  service, 
but  the  members  of  the  congregation 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  so  the 
Doctor  always  stood  vigil  alone  and 
awaited  the  advent  of  the  great  day 
from  his  seat  in  the  little  church.  As  he 
prayed,  the  same  rustling  sound  came  to 
his  ears  again,  only  louder  this  time. 

“What  can  it  be?”  he  thought.  “I 
sent  Mrs.  Fox  away  a long  time  ago.” 
Mrs.  Fox  was  the  organist,  and  it  was 
Dr.  Parker’s  custom  to  send  her  about 
the  town  on  Christmas  Eve  with  gifts  for 
the  poorer  people.  Suddenly  the  tones  of 
the  organ  drift  out  from  the  loft  very 
softly;  so  softly  that  the  clergyman 
pinched  himself  to  make  sure  he  was  not 
asleep.  The  sounds  grew  louder  as  if  the 
player  was  gaining  courage  and  at  once 
the  little  church  vibrated  with  the  deep 
bass  of  Handel’s  Largo. 

Conviction  that  someone  was  in  the 
loft  led  the  Doctor  to  start  up  the  aisle, 
but  upon  second  thought  he  feared  that 
he  might  frighten  away  the  phantom 
organist;  so  he  contented  himself  with 
dropping  into  a nearby  pew,  surrender- 
ing completely  to  the  music’s  charm. 
Dr.  Parker  had  a soul  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  music  gripped  him  and  held 
him  planted  to  his  seat  powerless  to  move 
though  duty  told  him  he  should  investi- 
gate conditions  in  the  loft. 

Gradually  the  swell  of  the  music 
relaxes  and  the  roaring  of  the  bass  gives 


way  to  the  call  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments. The  player  is  in  the  lighter  part 
of  the  piece. 

“It  sounds  like  the  voices  of  angels,” 
the  Doctor  murmured.  “Who  can  it 
be?"  As  if  in  answer  the  phantom  player 
brought  out  once  more  the  rumbling  bass 
but  gradually  slackening,  he  terminated 
with  a beautiful  chord,  leaving  the  thinly 
lighted  church  in  a weird  silence.  The 
end  of  the  music  roused  the  pastor,  as, 
leaping  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  up  the 
stairs  toward  the  loft.  As  he  shut  the 
door,  he  could  just  perceive  by  the  aid  of 
a dim  light  in  the  passageway  the  out- 
lines of  a morose  figure  huddled  over  the 
keys.  Assuredly  it  was  a man.  He  was 
pushing  back  the  stops  when  the  Doc- 
tor’s kind  voice  sounded  through  the 
narrow  loft.  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 

The  doctor  had  scarcely  spoken  when 
the  man,  realizing  that  he  was  not  alone, 
jumped  up  and  threw  himself  to  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  organ  mumbling  some- 
thing inaudible  between  short,  guttural 
gasps.  The  pastor  observed  the  gleam 
in  the  man’s  eyes  and  he  saw  him  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  as  he  withdrew 
further  into  the  darkness. 

Dr.  Parker  spoke  quickly  when  he  saw 
that  the  man  was  seized  with  a terrible 
fear.  “Don’t  be  afraid;  this  is  Saint 
Margaret’s  and  I’m  the  pastor.” 

The  figure  hesitated  for  a moment  and 
then  came  out  into  the  light.  “Excuse 
me,  I thought  you  were  a detective.” 

A soft  whistle  came  from  the  pastor’s 
lips.  He  snapped  on  the  electric  lamp 
over  the  organ  and  beckoning  the  in- 
truder to  sit  down  asked  him  his  mane. 

“Brown,”  came  the  laconic  response. 
Once  more  the  man  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  the  Doctor’s  voice  grew 
hard  as  he  said,  “Now  give  me  the  gun 
and  tell  me  your  real  name.  I’m  a 
clergyman  and  if  there’s  anything  I can 
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do  for  you,  my  duty  compels  me  to  do 
it.” 

Then  the  man  broke  down  as  he 
handed  over  the  weapon  and  he  poured 
forth  his  story  in  such  an  incoherent 
manner  that  the  Doctor  was  compelled 
to  ask  him  to  repeat  several  times. 

He  had  come  on  with  several  profes- 
sional crooks  from  New  York  to  break 
into  the  Merchants’  Bank  of  Franklin. 
His  accomplices  had  records,  however, 
and  they  had  no  sooner  left  the  big  city 
than  some  men  from  a first  class  detec- 
tive agency  were  on  their  trail.  The 
detectives  must  have  missed  a train,  he 
said,  for  the  gang  had  actually  forced 
their  way  into  the  bank  and  were,  trying 
the  vaults  as  their  pursuers  hove  into 
sight.  He  had  had  a narrow  escape. 

“No,  I didn’t  take  a thing,  as  God  is 
my  judge,”  he  replied  to  a question  from 
the  Doctor.  “My  name’s  O’Neil.  My 
father  is ” He  stopped  short 

“I  heard  you  playing  as  I came  in.  It 
was  beautiful.”  Dr.  Parker  looked 
closely  at  this  man  O'Neil. 

“Yes.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  been 
in  a church  for  a dog’s  age.  I saw  the 
organ  and,  well — time  was  when  I loved 
music.  That  was  long  ago.” 

Doctor  smiled,  for  the  man, decrepit  as 
he  was,  could  not  have  been  more  than 
thirty.  Then  the  good  pastor’s  face 
lighted  up  as  he  said,  “There’s  some 
good  in  you.  There  always  is  in  God’s” 
— He  proceeded  no  further.  A shouting 
from  below  drew  their  attention.  It  was 
John,  the  janitor. 

“Faith,  Doctur,  they’s  two  min  at  the 
door  who  sez  to  me,  ‘Bring  him  out,  I 
tells  yer,  and  be  moity  quick  about  it.’ 
’n  I sez  ‘I  dunno  what  yez  want  at  this 
ongodly  hour  but  I’ll  foind  Doctor 
Parker.’  I — ” 

“All  right  John.  Show  them  into  the 
church.”  Then  turning  toward  the 


trembling  figure  beside  him,  he  said,  “If 
I lie  for  you,  will  you  do  just  as  I tell  you 
hereafter?  Will  you  follow'  my  directions 
to  the  letter?” 

The  man  nodded.  “Anything  you  tell 
me  to  do  I should  do,  and  may  Heaven 
help  me.” 

The  Doctor  fairly  dragged  the  man 
down  stairs  and  as  he  met  the  two  detec- 
tives in  the  vestibule  he  said,  “What  do 
you  want?  I am  Dr.  Parker.  Besides 
myself  there  are  here  the  janitor  and  this 
man  who  has  been  shovelling  snow  dur- 
ing the  night.  In  fact  I was  just  paying 
him.” 

The  detectives  exchanged  glances  and, 
having  gained  permission  to  search  the 
church  they  w'ere  back  at  the  door  in  a 
moment’s  time.  “You’ll  pardon  us  for 
the  intrusion.  We  made  a mistake,”  and 
so  saying  they  went  out  into  the  night. 

“And  furthermore,”  added  Dr.  Parker 
to  the  overjoyed  O’Neil,  “you’ll  w^ork 
daytimes  in  the  bank  you  visited 
nocturnally.” 

* * * 

Christmas  Eve  once  more.  But  wrhat 
a change  from  a year  ago!  During  the 
time  the  man,  O’Neil,  whom  the  vener- 
able pastor  had  picked  up  from  the  gutter, 
had  wrorked  his  wray  up  in  the  bank  and 
had  done  so  well  that  even  that  shrew’d 
gentleman,  Mr.  C.  B.  Strong,  commented 
thus:  “that  felle  ’ave  gut  brains.  I’ma 
goin’  tew  put  all  my  money  in  the  Mer- 
chants’ Bank  from  this  time  on.  He 
got  brains.” 

Yes,  Christmas  Eve  once  more  and  as 
Stephen  O’Neil  laughs  and  jokes  with 
his  father  once  more  in  the  rectory,  the 
pastor  of  Saint  Margaret’s  offers  up  his 
Christmas  prayers  in  the  little  church 
next  door.  “God  is  great”  he  prayed 
and  bending  his  head,  ho  added,  “and 
God  has  helped  us  at  Saint  Margaret’s 
these  lone  years.”  F.  C.  ’19 
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FISKVILLE  was  proud  of  Tom 
Barry.  From  the  time  he  was 
a little  “shaver”  till  he  went 
to  college,  he  typified  the  ideal  American 
boy  to  that  little  town.  A sturdy, 
good-looking:  lad,  he  led  all  his  com- 
rades in  athletics,  and  was  fairly  good 
in  his  studies.  He  was  also  full  of 
mischief,  and  many  pranks  which  had 
been  played  upon  the  people  of  the 
town,  could  have  been  traced  to  him, 
although,  whenever  caught,  he  admitted 
them  like  a man. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered 
Fiskville  High  School,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  fellows  there. 
In  athletics  his  chief  sport  was  football, 
and  in  his  senior  year  he  was  captain 
of  the  team.  Many  of  his  classmates 
still  remember  the  eighty-yard  run 
which  he  made  in  the  last  few  minutes 
in  the  game  with  Craigin  Academy, 
and  which  gave  Fiskville  the  victory. 

With  such  a reputation  as  this,  it 
was  natural  that  his  entrance  to  H — - — • 
College  aroused  interest;  especially  in 
athletic  circles.  He  lived  up  to  his 
reputation,  bringing  many  victories  to 
his  Alma  Mater  by  his  brilliant  playing. 

There  was,  however,  one  drawback 
to  the  popularity  which  his  achieve- 
ments brought.  In  spite  of  his  good 
qualities,  Tom  had  no  strong  will 
power,  and  many  times  during  his 
college  career,  urged  on  by  some  of  his 
classmates,  he  would  have  done  foolish 
things,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  his 
friends.  Karl  Stroneck,  a German, 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  to 
study,  was  no  athlete  and  not  a bril- 
liant scholar,  but  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  keeping  himself  and  his 
companions  out  of  trouble.  Incident- 
ally Tom  owed  much  to  Karl,  who 


curbed  Tom’s  foolhardy  impulses,  and 
they  were  inseparable  during  their  four 
years  in  college. 

Tom  graduated  in  1915,  not  “Cum 
Laude,”  to  be  sure,  but  with  fair  rank, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a fine  fellow. 
He  secured  a position  in  Boston,  while 
Karl  went  to  an  engraving  school  not 
far  from  New  York.  The  correspon- 
dence which  they  had  started  after 
graduation  became  more  and  more 
desultory,  and  finally  stopped  alto- 
gether. To  the  surprise  of  his  many 
friends,  Tom  did  not  rise  rapidly  in 
business.  Some  said  he  lacked  initia- 
tive; others,  that  he  lacked  opportunity. 
Whatever  the  reason,  sufficient  to  say 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  business, 
he  was  practically  at  the  same  place 
as  when  he  started.  Consequently, 
when  Uncle  Sam  declared  war  in  1917, 
Tom  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer. 

He  was  immediately  sent  to  one  of 
the  large  training  camps,  which  was 
established  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country,  and  he  spent  several 
months  there.  His  hard,  steady  work 
was  rewarded  and  he  received  his 
commission  as  second  lieutenant.  After 
a few  days  furlough  at  Fiskville,  and, 
at  its  end,  a few  more  days  in  camp,  he 
was  put  on  board  a troop  train  and 
carried  to  an  American  port,  whence 
he  set  sail  for  France. 

The  transport  on  which  he  sailed 
had  one  or  two  brushes  with  “subs,” 
but  its  convoy  was  so  strong  that  no 
serious  attack  was  made.  The  trip 
was  accomplished  in  schedule  time, 
but  Tom  drew  a sigh  of  relief  when  he 
set  foot  on  the  firm  soil  of  France. 
Tom’s  division  was  moved  at  once 
to  its  position  in  the  rear  of  the  lines, 
and  received  a short,  but  intensive 
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training  before  going  into  action.  Until 
the  drive,  which  started  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  Tom’s  division  took  its  share 
of  the  hammering,  and  while  they  had 
gone  “over  the  top’’  several  times, 
Tom  had  not  received  a scratch  in  any 
of  the  encounters.  Just  before  the 
drive  began,  the  division  was  shifted 
from  its  rest  billets,  to  the  front  line, 
in  a sector  which  had  the  reputation 
of  being  lively. 

The  night  before  the  drive,  orders 
were  passed  along  to  go  “over  the  top’’ 
at  4.20  A.  M.,  advance  at  a given  rate 
of  speed  in  accordance  with  the  lifting 
barrage  which  the  artillery  would  throw 
ahead  of  them,  take  the  first  German 
trench,  and  then  to  await  further  orders. 
The  tremendous  drum-fire  which  went 
on  for  the  entire  night  slackened  soon 
after  four,  and  at  the  right  time,  the 
“Yanks”  went  “over  the  top”  on  the 
run  for  the  Boche  lines.  Advancing  at 
the  given  rate  of  speed,  Tom,  leading 
his  men,  suddenly  noticed  that  men 
and  officers  around  him  were  falling 
thick  and  fast,  struck  by  shells  which 
were  coming,  not  from  the  enemy  but 
from  his  rear.  Puzzled  at  first,  he  sud- 
denly realized  a mistake  must  have 
been  made  in  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
they  were  advancing,  so  that  they 
were  going  faster  then  their  barrage, 
and  instead  of  being  protected  by  it, 
they  were  being  killed  by  it.  As  his 
captain  and  senior  lieutenants  had 
fallen,  Tom  took  command,  and  ordered 
the  men  to  advance  more  slowly. 
In  this  way,  they  reached  the  Boche 
front  line,  which,  after  hard  fighting, 
they  took,  capturing  many  of  the  enemy. 

The  company  firmly  entrenched  it- 
self in  this  position,  and  at  the  request 
of  a staff  officer,  who  came  down  the 
trench,  Tom  reported  his  company’s 
approximate  strength.  While  doing 


this,  Tom  asked  the  officer  how  the 
mistake  had  been  made  between  them 
and  the  artillery.  The  officer  said  that 
the  member  of  the  signal  corps  who 
had  received  the  telephone  order,  had 
reported  it  differently  than  what  he 
had  received,  and  had  given  a faster 
rate  of  speed  than  first  ordered.  He 
also  said  that  the  man  had  disappeared, 
and  that  as  near  as  they  could  find 
out,  his  name  was  Stroneck.  Tom 
remembered  Karl’s  nationality  and  won- 
dered if  it  could  have  been  he. 

With  two  men,  Tom  then  examined 
the  trench.  Coming  to  a dugout 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
searched,  he  ordered  the  men  to  halt 
and  entered  alone.  Looking  around  he 
started,  for  there,  hiding  in  a corner 
was  a man  in  U.  S.  uniform  — Karl 
Stroneck.  Karl,  who  was  evidently 
wounded,  recognized  Tom  and  staggered 
to  his  feet,  but  Tom  covered  him  with 
a revolver  until  Karl  cried  out. 

“For  our  friendship’s  sake,  Tom,  let 
me  go.  If  I’m  taken  prisoner,  I’ll  be 
shot  as  a spy.  Remember  all  I’ve 
done  for  you.  Here’s  your  chance  to 
square  the  debt.  Only  let  me  escape 
to  the  German  lines,  and  I’ll  quit  this 
devilish  work.” 

Tom  thought  rapidly.  He  thought 
of  those  college  days  and  of  all  Karl 
had  done  for  him.  Here  he  was,  a 
wounded  man.  Why  not  let  him  go? 
He  had  only  to  dismiss  the  men  with 
him,  and  let  Karl  take  the  risk  of 
reaching  the  German  lines.  What  Karl 
said  was  true;  here  was  the  chance  to 
pay  his  debts.  Then  he  thought  of 
the  men  of  his  company,  lying  dead  or 
wounded  in  “No  Man’s  Land,”  injured 
because  of  this  dastardly  trick.  His 
decision  was  made.  Slowly  he  shook 
his  head. 

“No,  Karl,  I can’t  do  it.  I’m  sorry 
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to  give  you  up,  for  you  were  my  friend, 
but  I can’t  let  those  men  yonder  go 
unavenged,  and  I can’t  pay  my  personal 
debts  at  the  expense  of  my  country.” 

Turning  a deaf  ear  to  Karl’s  ex- 
postulations, he  ordered  his  men  to 


take  the  doomed  man  away.  As  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  trench,  he 
realized  that  while  he  was  sorry  for 
his  misguided  friend,  he  was  conscious 
of  peace  in  his  heart,  because  he  had 
put  country  before  himself. — H.  B.  W.  ’19. 


Jflajor  “©icfe”  jfflajmarti 


ON  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  a 
boy  bearing  a message  was  seen 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  May- 
nard Home.  A smiling,  middle-aged 
woman  with  a pleasing  countenance, 
answered  the  door.  This  woman  was  the 
mother  of  Captain  Richard  Maynard 
of  the  21st  Division  overseas. 

She  received  the  telegram  from  the 
boy,  and  immediately  sat  down  and 
began  to  peruse  the  contents.  She  had 
no  sooner  opened  the  telegram  and 
read  the  news,  than  her  visage  assumed 
a different  aspect,  and  the  note  dropped 
from  her  hands  to  the  floor.  She  fell 
back  amazed  for  the  shocking  news  she 
had  received  bore  this  information. 

“Your  son,  Richard  Maynard,  Killed 
in  Action.” 

Her  only  son  killed  in  France!  At 
the  thought  of  it  she  shuddered  and 
burst  into  tears. 

The  next  morning  the  papers  gave 
an  account  of  the  death  of  the  gallant, 
popular  captain  and  former  Yale  star 
athlete.  Maynard,  while  at  Yale,  was 
captain  of  the  football  team,  and  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  his  home 
town  of  Stanford. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  answer 
the  call  to  the  colors,  and  after  attend- 
ing Plattsburg  three  months,  he  re- 
ceived a commission  as  Captain  in  the 
Infantry. 

Three  weeks  later,  he  sailed  for 
France  with  the  American  contingent. 
While  in  France,  his  company  took 


active  part  in  the  battles  of  Belleau 
Wood  and  Chateau  Thierry.  He  was 
reported  to  have  fought  with  distinc- 
tion, and  was  mentioned  among  those 
to  receive  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

Stanford  was  amazed  at  the  news  of 
the  Captain’s  death.  Nobody  could 
believe  that  “Dick”  Maynard  was  dead. 
He  had  been  its  most  illustrious  citizen, 
having  brought  fame  and  honor  to  it. 

Everybody  liked  “Dick”  Maynard, 
and  his  popularity  gained  him  a multi- 
tude of  friends.  The  whole  town 
turned  out  to  pay  last  honors  and  trib- 
ute to  the  fallen  hero. 

* If.  If. 

A short  narrow  stream  meanders  its 
way  through  the  town  of  Chateau 
Thierry.  At  a point  where  the  first 
line  trenches  of  the  Americans  were  no 
more  than  a mile  from  the  German 
fortifications,  the  company  led  by 
Maynard  was  entrenched.  At  six 
o’clock  the  order  to  attack  was  given, 
and  Maynard  soon  found  himself  left 
with  fifteen  men. 

After  a brief  and  bloody  scuffle,  the 
Germans  withdrew  to  a stronger  posi- 
tion. Here  the  Yankees  first  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  let  it  be  said 
to  their  credit,  that  no  more  would  the 
Huns  ever  surge  forward  in  their  mad 
rush  to  Paris.  They  fought  like  demons 
in  their  fight  for  Democracy,  and  to  all 
appearances,  acted  like  veterans,  cut- 
ting down  barbed  wire  entanglements 
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They  contended  with  a fury  that 
brought  forth  awe  and  admiration  from 
their  adversaries.  Soon  the  armies 
were  violently  opposing  each  other, 
helped  by  the  terrific  gunfire. 

To  Maynard  it  seemed  like  being  on 
the  gridiron,  facing  Harvard;  only  he 
began  to  tire  amid  the  raining  fire  of 
the  machine  guns  and  Boche  bullets, 
and  fell,  exhausted  to  the  ground. 

When  he  revived,  it  was  pitch  dark. 
He  rose  to  learn  his  whereabouts.  He 
knew  he  was  in  the  German  lines,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
back.  He  had  been  taken  for  dead. 
Picking  up  a German  helmet,  he  cast 
his  own  away  and  put  the  boche’s  on. 
He  picked  his  way  through  the  darkness, 
managing,  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  to  pass  through 
the  lines  without  being  stopped. 

The  next  morning,  the  helmet  of 
Maynard  was  brought  to  the  American 
Commandant,  and  it  was  virtually  be- 
lieved that  Maynard  had  lost  his  life 
in  the  sortie.  His  name  was  put  on 
the  casualty  list  and  telegraphed  to  the 

Washington  authorities. 

* * * 

On  a road  that  was  a mile  distant 
from  the  German  fortifications,  stood 
the  Beaumont  castle.  It  had  been  uti- 
lized in  the  war  of  1870,  and  to  this 
spot  Maynard  bent  his  steps.  He 
had  gone  without  food  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  was  famished.  He  had 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He  meant 
to  recuperate  in  this  secluded  place, 
and  then  to  devote  his  time  to  getting 
back  to  the  American  lines. 

This  was  the  sixth  day  previous  to 
the  great  battle  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
the  turning  point  of  the  world  war. 
He  entered  the  ruined,  battle-scarred 
castle,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Germansasa  storehouse,  in  search  for  food. 

Previous  to  hostilities,  the  castle 


had  been  owned  by  a French  scientist, 
who  had  equipped  the  castle  with  all 
kinds  of  secret,  military  devices,  well 
knowing  that  some  day  they  would 
be  useful.  He  had  died  before  the  war, 
and  his  home  had  been  abandoned. 

Maynard  now  began  a thorough 
search  of  the  house.  Everywhere  ruin 
and  wanton  destruction,  purposely  ef- 
fected by  vile,  murderous  hands,  met 
his  eyes  and  filled  his  heart  with  rage. 
He  soon  came  to  what  was  formerly 
the  pantry.  Rummaging  around,  he 
was  delighted  to  find  a can  of  con- 
densed milk  and  a few  crackers.  This 
would  nourish  and  sustain  him  for  a 
while.  He  put  his  hand  forth  to  put 
back  the  tin  which  had  contained 
the  crackers,  when  suddenly  the  shelf 
receded  and  a note  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  had  touched  an  electric  button 
which  had  been  secreted  in  the  wall. 

He  stopped  to  pick  the  paper  up, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  the  follow- 
ing information  on  the  paper. 

“At  stump  of  tree,  three  feet  deep, 
lies  town  pipe,  which  if  broken,  will 
flood  whole  district. 

Maynard’s  face  lit  up.  “Now  I can 
get  them.”  With  these  words  he  went 
out  and  soon  found  the  stump.  With 
the  aid  of  a broken  shovel,  he  dug  up  the 
ground,  and  was  delighted  finally  to 
hit  the  pipe. 

With  perspiration  on  his  brows,  he 
stood  meditating  for  a few  minutes 
what  he  should  do  next.  If  he  should 
tap  the  pipe  now,  the  flood  would 
spread  within  four  hours  to  the  Ger- 
man lines  and  he  could  count  on  the 
terror  and  alarm  of  the  Germans,  when 
they  should  see  the  water  encircling 
them,  to  effect  his  escape.  Within 
six  hours,  he  could  give  the  Yankees 
the  necessary  information  and  the  at- 
tack would  begin. 

After  using  his  utmost  strength,  the 
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pipe  was  finally  severed,  and  the  water 
began  to  rush  forth.  Maynard  reached 
the  lines,  and,  true  to  his  expectations, 
the  flood  had  worked  its  way  to  the 
lines,  and  terror  reigned  everywhere. 
Within  an  hour  he  came  to  the  American 
trenches. 

As  he  appeared  before  the  Major, 
that  personage  receded  a few  steps  in 
amazement,  for  Maynard  had  been 
reported  dead.  Maynard  gave  a 
thorough  account  of  his  adventures 
and  supplied  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion concerning  the  flood.  After  he 
had  told  all,  exhausted,  he  secretly 
departed.  No  news  of  his  return  was 
spread  about,  and  even  his  own  men 
believed  him  dead.  Three  days  later 
the  Americans  won  the  most  glorious 
battle  of  the  war,  capturing  Chateau 
Thierry  and  decisively  defeating  the 
trained  German  veterans. 

There  weeks  afterwards,  a young 
officer,  sent  home  on  a furlough,  was 
seen  alighting  from  an  American  trans- 
port. He  was  dressed  in  an  American 
uniform  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
was  wearing  a cocked  hat  as  a sign  of 
overseas  work.  He  immediately  took 
the  train  for  Stanford. 

Arrived  there,  he  passed  through  the 
main  thoroughfare,  and  was  astonished 
to  notice  a large  service  flag,  containing 
a golden  star,  with  his  name  inscribed 
under  it.  As  he  entered  the  street 
on  which  he  resided,  he  was  amazed  to 
notice  the  changed  aspect  of  his  former 
home.  Everything  was  gloomy,  and 
gave  an  appearance  of  mourning.  May- 
nard knew  not  whether  to  take  the 
matter  as  a joke  or  to  treat  it  seriously. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  the  old  servant.  When  she 
noticed  Maynard,  she  fell  back, 
astounded,  believing  that  she  was  be- 
holding a ghost.  When  she  had  come 


to  her  senses,  she  told  Maynard  that 
his  mother  was  ill,  due  to  the  shock 
of  her  son’s  death,  and  that  the  least 
excitement  affected  her. 

Maynard,  at  this  news,  muttered 
some  statements,  not  for  publication, 
cursing  the  authorities  who  had  re- 
ported his  death.  He  reprimanded 
himself  for  not  having  told  his  mother 
of  his  homecoming,  but  he  had  wished 
to  make  her  a pleasant  surprise. 

He  decided  to  take  up  lodgings  at  a 
hotel,  and  meanwhile  let  his  mother 
know  by  mail  that  he  was  safe  and 
alive,  for  he  feared  to  add  to  her  shock. 

He  walked  up  to  his  club,  and  saw 
the  service  flag  with  his  name  among 
the  casualty  list.  He  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  the  surprise  he  would  spring 
on  them.  At  the  square  he  was  ex- 
tremely perplexed  to  see  that  the  old 
name  had  been  changed  to  “Maynard 
Square.”  He  had  managed  to  pass  by 
unnoticed.  He  burst  into  laughter, 
appreciating  the  joke. 

Two  days  later  the  news  that  “Dick” 
Maynard  was  safe  and  alive  at  home, 
caused  a commotion  in  Stanford.  Great 
rejoicings  were  held  throughout  the  city 
in  his  behalf,  and  after  the  war  depart- 
ment had  published  an  account  of 
Maynard’s  part  in  the  battle  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  Maynard  came  in  for  more 
praise  and  glory  than  he  had  received 
after  he  had  placed  the  pigskin  behind 
Harvard’s  goal  post. 

Most  happy  of  all  at  Maynard’s 
homecoming  and  most  proud,  was 
Dick’s  mother,  who  had  recovered  from 
her  illness,  beaming  with  the  joy  that 
God  had  returned  her  son  to  her  after 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  for  the  former 
Yale  quarterback  had  really  won  the 
first  great  American  victory. 

S.  F.  M.  T9. 
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Foster  of  tfjc  Poston  Hattn  Ikfjool  Regiment 


Quartermaster , Charles  A.  Giblin 
Drum  Major,  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr. 
Color  Sergt.,  Edward  D.  M alley 

FIRST  BATTALION 
Company  A 

Captain,  Richard  J.  O’Day 
Lieutenant,  Edward  C.  Dullea 
Lieutenant,  Paul  J.  Wenners 
First  Sergeant, 

Company  B 

Captain,  John  G.  Donovan 
Lieutenant,  Howard  B.  Wilder 
Lieutenant,  Philip  C.  Cleary 
First  Sergeant,  James  A.  Galletly 

Company  C 

Captain,  Osgood  J.  Currier 
Lieutenant,  Thomas  Campbell 
Lieutenant, 

First  Sergeant,  Paul  F.  Healy 

Company  D 
Captain,  Edward  J.  Davis 
Lieutenant,  Philip  F.  Kenney 
Lieutenant,  John  Harkins 
First  Sergeant,  Vincent  I.  Benander 

SECOND  BATTALION 
Company  E 

Captain,  Charles  H.  Nicoll 
Lieutenant,  Constantine  Barbarisi 
Lieutenant,  George  P.  Welch 
First  Sergeant,  Ervin  Halpern 
Company  F 

Captain,  Hartwell  Pond 
Lieutenant,  Elwood  W.  Moor 
Lieutenant,  Irvin  Gerofski 
First  Sergeant,  Roger  J.  Evans 

Company  G 

Captain,  Henry  A.  McCurdy 
Lieutenant,  Edward  H.  Tevriz 
Lieutenant,  Henry  Wyzanski 
First  Sergeant,  David  Short 


Company  H 

Captain,  Theodore  F.  Eldracher 
Lieutenant,  Nathaniel  H.  Frank 
Lieutenant, 

First  Sergeant,  Kingsley  B.  McLean 
Company  I 

Captain,  Morris  J.  Vitkin  . 

Lieutenant,  Samuel  Abrams 
Lieutenant, 

First  Sergeant,  Leo  W.  Ryan 

THIRD  BATTALION 

Company  K 

Captain,  Norman  F.  Stuart 
Lieutenant,  Thomas  J.  Casey 
Lieutenant,  James  A.  Hartnett 
First  Sergeant,  Donald  D.  MacMillan 

Company  L 

Captain,  Simeon  Elliott 
Lieutenant, 

Lieutenant,  William  F.  Minihan 
First  Sergeant, 

Company  M 

Captain,  Alfonso  J.  Gagliolo 
Lieutenant,  William  R.  Westwood 
Lieutenant,  Stanley  E.  Davidson 
First  Sergeant,  James  J.  Harnedy 

Company  N 

Captain,  Sherman  M.  Clough 
Lieutenant,  Joseph  Berger 
Lieutenant,  Samuel  Gold 
First  Sergeant,  Max  Levine 

Company  O 

Captain,  Gerald  J.  Sullivan 
Lieutenant,  Daniel  J.  Quirk 
Lieutenant,  Russell  P.  Kantor 
First  Sergeant,  Joel  Rosenberg 
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®fje  ©art)  of  Son 

( Concluded  from  last  month) 


ROY  Peterson  descendant  of 
Petros  (“the  rock’’),  was  a well- 
known  engineer.  His  genius  had 
overcome  many  formidable  obstacles, 
natural  and  otherwise,  that  lay  between 
himself  and  success.  His  father  had 
been  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
Cubans  against  the  Spaniards  in  1895, 
and  his  mother  was  drowned  when  the 
ship  on  which  she  sailed  for  America  sank. 
At  two  years  of  age,  Roy  was  left  alone 
in  the  world,  but  was  brought  up  by  a 
kind  lawyer  who  adopted  him. 

In  1914  Roy  had  been  happily  wedded 
to  Cymbeline  Waters,  a debutante  of 
the  previous  year.  Together  they  had 
worked  to  make  it  possible  for  Roy  to 
gain  the  wonderful  success  that  was 
his,  when  the  winter  of  1916  breathed 
the  first  cold  blast  upon  humanity.  In 
November  another  golden  ray  of  sun- 
shine arrived  as  a crown  of  glory,  for 
Roy’s  successful  achievements.  Gloria 
was  decided  upon  as  the  only  suitable 
name  for  the  little  “bundle  of  hap- 
piness.” 

There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
little  family’s  happiness  during  1917 
or  the  early  part  of  1918.  Roy  had 
not  been  called  away  to  war,  and  his 
income  was  sufficient  for  their  proper 
support,  besides  the  purchase  of  Liberty 
Bonds 

In  July,  1918,  the  United  States 
Government  decided  to  extend  a cer- 
tain river  to  the  sea  by  means  of  a canal 
so  that  munition  factories  could  ship 
their  goods  to  the  great  freighters  by  a 
more  direct  route.  This  project  would 
require  the  services  of  an  engineer  of 
exceptional  ability.  Peterson’s  name 
was  among  those  always  on  file  at 


Washington.  After  careful  deliberation 
the  officials  decided  to  intrust  the  diffi- 
cult undertaking  to  him,  for  he  was 
considered  capable,  and  possessed  of  all 
necessary  qualifications. 

About  the  first  of  August,  Mr.  Peter- 
son began  the  work.  During  that 
month  his  men  were  engaged  solely 
in  dredging  the  narrow  river  to  a 
sufficient  depth  for  river  steamers 
and  barges.  September  brought  greater 
difficulties,  for  there  was  considerable 
marsh  land  thiough  which  the  canal 
was  to  be  dug.  However,  by  the 
middle  of  October,  the  work  was  very 
nearly  completed  here,  through  the 
employment  of  much  machinery,  and  a 
small  army  of  men. 

The  country  seemed  to  have  been 
completely  turned  around,  in  respect  to 
the  sea,  for  great  rock  bluffs  received 
the  shocks  of  roaring  gales,  while  the 
marshes  lay  beyond,  using  the  cliffs 
as  a protection.  The  rock  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  be  removed  from  its 
natural  home  without  forcible  persua- 
sion, and  the  few  crevices  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  mighty  ocean  might 
have  saved  much  strength  by  not 
attacking  the  huge  natural  dike.  The 
bluffs  constituted  the  main  barrier  be- 
tween the  lengthening  artery  of  travel 
and  the  sea. 

It  was  not  until  Thanksgiving,  that 
all  the  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  blasting  the  old  sentinels.  The  rest 
of  the  canal  had  been  dug  and  finished 
in  three  and  one-half  months,  record 
time,  for  the  government  was  anxious 
to  use  the  waterway  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thanksgiving  Day  was,  of  course,  a 
holiday  and  nothing  was  done  to 
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further  the  work,  but  on  Friday  the 
dynamite  charges  were  put  in  place. 
That  afternoon  a tremendous  explosion 
reverberated  throughout  the  district. 
After  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  and 
there  was  no  danger  from  falling  pieces 
of  rock,  Roy  hurried  over  to  see  how 
well  the  job  had  been  done.  The  dyna- 
mite had  “worked  like  a charm”  i.  e. 
had  done  about  half  the  work  it  was 
supposed  to  do. 

“Say,  Joe,”  he  remarked  to  a fore- 
man, “you  didn’t  mix  bananas  with  the 
dynamite,  did  you?  Well,  we’ll  try  a 
little  dose  of  trinitrotoluol.  That  will 
do  the  work  all  right.” 

“What’s  the  name  of  that  you  said, 
Mr  Peterson?  ” asked  Joe. 

“Oh,  don’t  worry,  I’ll  get  it,”  replied 
Roy,  thinking  of  his  own  experience 
trying  to  pronounce  the  word. 

Better  success  rewarded  him  this 
time,  for  the  powerful  explosive  tore  a 
great  hole  in  the  bluff,  deep  and  wide 
enough  foi'  small  vessels  to  pass  easily. 
A week  later  the  finishing  touches  had 
been  applied,  and  all  was  ready  for 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  River  to  Mrs. 
Ocean. 

At  two  o’clock  Saturday  afternoon, 
December  7,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson,  and 
and  their  daughter,  Gloria,  watched  the 
first  slender  stream  of  water  trickle  its 
way  along  the  bed  of  the  new  canal 
toward  the  sea.  As  the  water  rushed 
along  through  the  cleft  in  the  bluffs, 
Roy  could  not  resist  a temptation  to 
stand  on  the  cliff  and  gaze  at  the 
torrent  below.  The  sea,  with  sudden 
fury,  leaped  through  the  breach  in 
Nature’s  wall,  to  meet  the  river.  As  the 
two  masses  of  water  met,  a great 
geyser  of  foaming  brine  rose,  and  was 
thrown  toward  the  party  of  onlookers. 
The  spray  fell  upon  their  hands  and 
faces.  As  if  by  agreement,  Roy’s  party 


all  placed  their  hands  near  their  mouths 
to  take  off  the  light  air  bubbles.  They 
tasted  of  the  rushing  river! 

As  the  geyser  of  spray  fell  down,  it 
seemed  as  if  a white-clad  monk  raised  a 
hand  to  strike,  but  it  fell  down  limply, 
and  the  apparition  was  lost  in  the 
torrent. 

Roy  was  jubilant,  for  he  had  com- 
pleted another  great  undertaking  in  four 
months,  and  had  risen  appreciably  in 
the  estimation  of  the  government.  He 
was  still  worried,  however,  about  the 
possibility  that  his  wife  and  himself 
might  soon  die,  and  leave  Gloria  an 
orphan.  He  knew  the  story,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  had  experienced  the  apparent  truth 
himself.  However,  he  had  considered 
it  a coincidence  and  refused  to  be  su- 
perstitious, until  the  appointed  time 
drew  near.  Gloria  was  two  years  old 
November  24,  and  since  misfortune 
usually  befell  families  descended  from 
Petros  and  Cymba  within  a month 
after  the  child’s  second  birthday,  Roy 
had  every  reason  to  feel  anxious  at 
this  time.  Nothing  occurred  however, 
to  mar  their  happiness  during  the  next 
two  weeks. 

On  December  21,  the  day  when  “the 
black  night  overlaps  the  time  of  light,” 
i.  e.  when  the  night  is  the  longest  of 
the  year,  and  the  time  of  light  the 
shortest,  a letter  from  the  Washington 
officials  was  received  by  Roy.  The 
United  States  Government  desired  the 
services  of  Mr.  Peterson  as  chief  of  the 
engineering  department  in  a state  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

December  24  was  the  last  day,  ac- 
cording to  previous  experience,  on  which 
Ion  could  make  Gloria  an  orphan. 
The  day  passed  without  misfortune. 

Christmas  Morn  a bird  sang  outside 
Roy’s  home.  Beautiful  songs  filled  the 
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air,  for  the  bird  knew  of  the  rejoicing  there  was  a short  thunder-clap  in  the 
in  Roy’s  heart,  since  the  family  were  all  heavens  and  a fleecy  cloud  disappearing 
alive  and  happy;  the  father  was  sure  toward  the  south 

of  success;  and  unsullied  happiness  The  - thunderous  oath  of  Ion  had 

reigned  supreme.  Perhaps  it  may  have  faded  away  with  the  cloud1 

been  superstition  but  it  seemed  as  if  P.  J.  W.  ’19. 


(EIjrtstmas 

Holly  graces  the  wind-swept  snow  that 
leaps  ’round  the  chimney  red, 

Smiling  up  at  the  azure  sky  whence  the 
ominous  clouds  have  fled; 

Deep  in  the  woodlands  Yuletide  thrills 
and  the  rolls  of  thunder  cease, 

And  even  the  lucid  green  of  the  sea 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Peace! 

J.  P.W.T9 
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Beate ! 


RING,  ye  bells ! Beat,  ye  drums! 
Sound,  trumpets!  Bells!  bells! 
Joyous  bells!  Ring  out  the 
glad  tidings  that  greet  us  this  Christmas, 
when  once  more  those  wonderful  words 
are  heard  without  a feeling  of  longing, 
of  sorrow,  of  regret — - “Peace  on  earth; 
good-will  to  men!” 

Again  at  Yuletide  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms,  the  shriek  of  the  mur- 
derous shell,  the  roar  and  rumble  of 
cannon,  have  ceased.  The  first  Christ- 
mas that  soldiers  were  in  the  trenches, 
years  ago,  in  the  awful  year  of  1914,  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  that  day. 
The  soldiers  rejoiced,  and  laughed  and 
made  merry  with  their  foes.  The  next 
day,  however,  grim  War  stalked  about, 
and  Death  reaped  a forbidding  harvest. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1918,  the  valiant 
men  again  will  rejoice,  and  they  will 
be  happy  the  next  day,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  for  by  their  bravery,  by 
their  suffering  and  sacrifices,  and  by 
their  undaunted  spirit,  they  have  won 
the  splendid  laurel  wreath  of  Victory, 
and  have  gained  Peace  throughout 
the  world.  Peace!  after  four  long, 
grim  years  of  War!  Peace!  after 
millions  of  men  have  gone  to  the  Eternal 
Peace.  Peace!  after  nations  have  been 
ground  under  the  iron  heel,  after  coun- 
tries have  been  obliterated,  after  Civili- 
zation has  been  challenged  to  mortal 
combat.  Peace!  Peace!  the  greatest, 
the  grandest,  the  most  glorious  word 
that  can  be  conceived  by  man.  Our 


souls  have  hungered  for  it,  our  bodies 
have  striven  to  clutch  it  in  an  everlast- 
ing embrace,  and  now,  schoolmates, 
friends,  mankind,  we  have  it! 

“Out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas!” 
People  ridiculed,  sneered  at,  and  scorned 
the  man  who  uttered  those  words. 
Yet,  our  boys  are  coming  out  of  the 
trenches,  out  of  the  horrible  inferno 
of  War,  and  the  soul  of  the  great 
Brotherhood  of  Man  asserts  itself,  and 
conquering  the  bestial  desire  for 
slaughter,  cries  with  joy  an  gratituded 
because  those  magic  words  have  come 
true.  The  peace  that  reigns  supreme 
now,  is  all  the  sweeter,  for  it  is  a Peace 
of  Victory.  A Peace  of  Defeat  could 
have  been  secured  the  very  first  day  of 
the  war,  but  there  could  be  no  such 
surrender  by  Civilization.  Autocracy 
had  to  go  the  way  it  has  steadily  gone, 
since  man  resolved  he  would  not  be 
the  slave  of  his  fellow-man.  Wilhelm 
was  a splendid  ruler  and  practically 
made  Germany,  for  he  found  it  a mere 
agricultural  country  without  ambition 
to  grow  and  improve,  and  made  it  a 
great  manufacturing  nation,  but  his 
rapacious  desire  for  world  dominion 
led  him  on  to  ruin.  He  went  the  way, 
of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  Darius,  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  Nero,  and  Attila 
the  original  Hun,  but  he  left  a bloodier 
path  of  destruction  in  his  wake  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  If  Naploeon 
strove  for  world  dominion,  at  least  he 
was  more  like  a gentleman  than  Wil- 
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helm  II.  Why  need  we  recall  further 
the  dastardly  acts  of  the  infamous 
War  Lord?  He  strove  for  fame.  He 
may  feel  assured  he  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  name  is  written  in  blood 
on  every  mind,  and  framed  with  ser- 
pents of  hatred.  Hence,  thou  demon! 
Avaunt!  and  quit  our  sight!  let  the 
earth  hide  thee! 

Peace!  Let  us  raise  our  hearts  in 
gratitude  for  the  return  of  quiet  and 
security,  and  thank  the  Prince  of 
Peace  for  our  happiness.  The  Brother- 
hood of  Man  again  is  a reality.  How 
long  peace  will  remain  on  earth  depends 
on  those  who  are  finally  to  frame  the 
treaty  of  peace.  How  glorious  would  it 
be  if  the  entire  “king  business”  were 
brought  to  an  end ! 

Christmas  Greetings  go  out  this  year 
from  hearts  filled  with  intense  love 
for  mankind,  and  gratitude  for  the 
cessation  of  strife.  Let  us  ring  out  the 
Old,  and  ring  in  the  New,  while  the 
troops  of  angels  sing,  “Peace  on  earth; 

goodwill  to  men.” 

* * * 

THANKSGIVING  PEACE 
EXERCISES. 

On  Wednesday,  November  27,  the 
Assembly  Hall  was  filled  with  students, 
who  witnessed  an  historical  event  un- 
equalled in  im  portance  by  any  previous 
occurrence  in  the  school’s  history  — the 
celebration  of  the  victorious  conclusion 
of  the  World  War  and  the  return  of 
“peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.” 
An  unexpected  pleasure  was  granted  to 
the  school  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  James 
Denvir  Ryan,  formerly  a member  of 
the  faculty,  now  in  military  service,  as 
guest  of  honor. 

The  exercises  began  with  the  singing 
of  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  fol- 
lowed by  the  “Salute  to  the  Flag.” 
The  Governor’s  Proclamation  was  then 


read  by  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  1919.  Edmund 
Burke  of  Class  IV  declaimed  “The 
Arsenal  at  Springfield,”  which  was  well 
received.  An  original  essay,  “The 
Road  to  Victory,”  was  then  read  by 
the  editor-in  chief  of  the  Register , Paul 
J.  Wenners.  This  brief  review  of  the 
Great  War  offered  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  events  leading  to  the 
triumph  of  Civilization,  Democracy, 
and  Liberty.  Justin  B.  Sandridge 
delighted  the  school  with  his  extremely 
pleasant  rendition  of  Chopin's  Funeral 
March,  played  in  memory  of  our 
honored  dead.  The  President’s  War 
Message  was  offered  by  Joseph  Schnei- 
der, who  almost  succeeded  in  creating 
a martial  spirit  in  the  very  midst  of 
peace,  by  his  powerful  oratory.  As  a 
tribute  to  those  who  cannot,  on  earth 
at  least,  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  victory,  Matthew  Rosenthal  of  Class 
I spoke  “The  Recessional,”  with  pleas- 
ing softness  and  sadness.  The  singing 

of  “America”  concluded  the  program. 

* * * 

Every  year  the  Register  is  the  object 
of  attack  by  certain  students  who 
charge  that  the  Staff  is  a clique  — a 
sort  of  mutual  benefit  association.  They 
assert  that  only  stories  written  by  the 
Staff  or  by  friends  of  the  editor  are 
accepted.  As  a matter  of  fact,  up  to 
the  time  of  this  writing,  only  one 
story  has  been  offered  by  a student 
not  on  the  Staff.  Obviously  the  Staff 
must  provide  material  if  none  other  is 
available.  Every  article  must  be  of 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  publication, 
and  so,  naturally,  everything  written 
is  not  immediately  printed  without 
consideration.  The  Staff  are  the  editors, 
while  the  entire  student  body  publishes 
the  paper.  The  editors  are  ready  to 
print  any  good  story  written  by  a 
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student,  ij  any  are  written.  Unwritten 
law  is  an  altogether  different  thing 
from  unwritten  stories.  The  hand- 
writing on  the  paper  must  be  something 
tangible.  Kindly  write  on  some  sub- 
ject other  than  the  war,  though. 

On  Monday,  November  11,  Victory 
Day,  there  was  a celebration  in  the 
Drill  Hall.  After  much  effort,  a stu- 
dent was  persuaded  to  play  the  piano. 
Evidently  the  classics  are  deeply  rooted 
in  the  boys,  for  the  vocal  accompani- 
ment to  the  popular  selections  was 
very  weak.  Later  the  battalion  was 
addressed  by  Sergt.  Lally,  once  a 
student  in  this  school,  and  at  present 
instructor  in  machine-gun  work  at 
Camp  Devens.  He  spoke  about  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  and  in 
his  talk,  cited  many  instances  of  the 

good  done  by  the  various  organizations. 
* * * 

Red,  white,  and  black  are  the 
German  national  colors.  Recently  they 
have  become  more  than  naturally  popu- 
lar. White  was  the  color  of  the  flag 
of  surrender;  black  the  color  the 
Kaiser  wore  because  he  was  bereft 
of  his  throne;  and  red,  the  color  of  the 
revolutionary  flag. 

* * * 

An  incident  in  the  English  period 
some  time  ago  prompts  us  to  bring  up 
the  subject  once  more  that  finds  its 
way  into  our  thoughts  at  least  once  a 
year.  The  lessons  of  the  night  before 
had  been  both  abundant  and  difficult  — 
it  had  been  one  of  the  “hard”  nights, 
as  the  fellows  say,  and  the  master  had 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  a 
test  before  the  close  of  the  period. 
Many  of  the  pupils  were  not  prepared 
and  they  made  the  fact  known  to  the 
master,  together  with  a reminder  that 
the  preceding  night  was  the  “hardest” 
night,  in  the  matter  of  lessons,  during 


the  week.  Mr.  understood,  and 

very  kindly  postponed  the  test.  Now 
comes  the  point.  Why  don’t  the  masters 
attempt  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  lessons 
that  their  pupils  are  to  wrestle  with 
daily  and  guide  themselves  accordingly, 
by  assigning  stiffer  lessons  for  easier 
nights.  The  vagaries  of  the  program, 
do  not  distribute  lessons  evenly  through- 
out the  week,  but  instead,  often  ordain 
Tuesday  night  as  a seven-hour  study 
period  for  the  sufferer,  while  on  Wednes- 
day, it  may  leave  him  with  a lesson 
that  can  be  prepared  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  This  system  is  not  best 
even  for  maximum  efficiency,  but  with  a 
little  cooperation  from  the  office,  we 
are  sure  that  the  teachers  could  give 
out  lessons  in  such  a way  that  we  could 
have  a fairly  well  balanced  program. 

Action  can  be  taken  none  too  soon. 

* * * 

The  Kaiser  is  “in  Dutch”  with 
everybody. 

* * * 

We  extend  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  the  officers  of  the  First  Class, 
elected  recently.  Robert  F.  Denvir, 
President;  Sherman  Clough,  Secretary; 
together  with  Comerford,  Curley,  Har- 
kins, Kyle  and  O’ Day,  as  members  of 
the  Class  Committee,  present  a well 
balanced  group.  The  Register  expresses 
its  particular  pleasure,  however,  at 
the  choice  of  Curley,  whose  ill-timed 
injury  merits  both  recognition  and 
sympathy. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Last  spring  the  Register  predicted 
Wilhelm  would  be  the  “Last  of  the 
Kaisers.”  Not  that  we  want  to  praise 
ourselves  but  — 

* * * 

How  does  Willie  like  goose-stepping 
to  the  tune  of  Allied  victory? 
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Of  course,  those  haughty  men  of  the 
First  Class  will  for  once,  be  nothing 
loath  to  admit  that  after  all,  they  are 
but  children,  when,  to  the  street-car 
conductor’s  call  for  fares,  they  tend  a 
half-fare  ticket.  Laying  all  joking 
aside,  however,  we  heartily  thank  those 
men  who  appeared  before  the  School 
Committee  in  the  interests  of  the  half- 
fare for  school  children,  and  extend 
our  thanks  to  the  School  Committee 
itself,  which  report  says,  will  introduce 
a bill  at  the  next  session  of  . the  Legis- 
lature relative  to  half  or  decreased 
fare  for  pupils  who  must  use  the  cars 

in  going  to  and  from  school. 

* * * 

The  school  spent  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  hours  for  some  time,  when, 
on  October  28,  it  adjourned  to  the 
Assembly  Hall,  there  to  listen  to  Lieu- 
tenant Driscoll,  a member  of  the  101st 
Regiment  and  hitherto  an  officer  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  France.  Lieutenant 
Driscoll,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  Eng- 
lish High  Alumnus,  told  of  his  experi- 
ences on  the  other  side  and  as  proof 
of  the  kind  of  fighting  he  had  seen, 
showed  a gas  mask,  which  was  the 
means  of  saving  his  life  more  than 
once,  together  with  a high  explosive 
bomb.  The  lieutenant  is  a charming 
speaker  and  his  imitations  of  the 
French  and  English  officers  detailed  to 
instruct  our  boys,  proved  that  he  has 

a rare  sense  of  humor. 

* * * 

They’re  talking  of  a Debating  Club 
in  Class  I,  but  by  the  speed  that  has 
been  shown  so  far,  it  would  appear 

that  the  first  debate  is  to  be  held 

shortly  before  graduation. 

* * * 

November  11,  1918  was  “Der  Tag,” 
even  though  the  Germans  did  not 
know  it  in  1914. 

* * * 

Unconditional  surrender  — Made  in 
Germany. 


The  Rifle  Club  is  coming  along  in 
good  shape,  and  if  present  plans  mature, 
a tentative  team  will  be  selected  be- 
fore the  middle  of  December. 

* * * 

Speaking  of  clubs,  the  ^Orchestra 
has  had  its  first  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  director,  finds  every- 
thing satisfactory,  save  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  a dearth  of  wind  instru- 
ments. Candidates  possessing  talent 

in  blowing,  may  find  an  opportunity 
to  make  themselves  heard,  to  say  no- 
thing of  acquiring  valuable  instruction. 

* * * 

That  distinguished  speaker,  Mr. 
Brewer  Eddy,  addressed  the  school 
on  the  morning  of  November  8,  speak- 
ing, like  Sergt.  Lally,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign.  Mr. 

Eddy  has  been  associated  with  the 
Foyer  des  Soldats,  the  French  organiza- 
tion, and  his  travels  over  the  war  area, 
afforded  him  a particularly  good  op- 
portunity for  wonderful  experiences 
directly  behind  the  lines.  He  thrilled 
the  school  with  his  tales,  and  if  the 
enthusiasm  accorded  Mr.  Eddy  was  any 
criterion,  it  is  evident  that  the  pupils  of 
the  Latin  School  have  not  permitted 

this  drive  to  pass  unnoticed. 

* * * 

Let’s  have  no  more  bickering  be- 
tween the  larger  and  the  smaller  boys. 
We  attended  a football  game  a few 
weeks  back,  and  our  attention  to  the 
game  was  distracted  by  manifestations 
of  bad  feeling,  between  members  of 
the  upper  classes  and  some  of  the  little 
fellows  just  entering  the  school.  We 
did  not  know  what  the  trouble  was, 
but  the  little  fellows  insisted  that  the 
seniors  were  overbearing,  while  the 
older  boys  maintained  that  the  actions 
of  the  “kids”  were  childish.  This 
thing  seldom  exists  in  the  school,  and 
a little  patience  on  both  sides  will 
stamp  out  any  petty  quarrels  that  may 
arise. 
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The  portraits  of  First  Lieutenant 
John  A.  Doherty,  killed  in  action, 
July  18,  1918,  and  of  Priv.  Ralph  H. 
Lasser,  killed  in  action,  June  16,  1918, 
have  been  placed  in  the  lower  corridor. 
Pictures  of  other  Latin  School  men, 
killed  in  France,  are  expected  to  arrive 
soon. 

* * * 

Napoleon  was  right  when  he  cynically 
said,  “God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
battalions.”  “Me  und  Gott”  was  not 

a successful  firm. 

* * * 

Twenty  million  dead  or  wounded, 
and  the  Kaiser  hoped  to  live  in  peace 
in  Holland!  If  that  is  to  be,  let  us  be 
thankful  there  were  not  one  hundred 
kaisers. 

* * * 

We  wish  to  announce  the  following 
addition  to  the  list  of  boys  who  ob- 
tained honors  in  the  College  Board 
Etaminations.  All  of  the  following  are 
in  Class  I.  S.  F.  Mittell,  Greek; 
C.  C.  Gwyn,  History,  Greek  and  Math.; 
F.  Shapiro,  French,  advanced  and  ele- 
mentary, Greek,  and  Latin. 

* * * 

Count  von  Bernstorff  was  called  a 
Spanish  athlete,  because  of  his  vocal 
ability.  The  Kaiser  must  have  in- 
tended to  enter  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Berlin  as  a runner,  for  he  seemed  to 
make  the  trip  from  Kaiserdom  to 
obscurity  in  record  time. 


James  G.  Walsh,  nineteen  year-old 
private  in  the  101st  Engineers,  has 
been  mentioned  for  bravery  during 
the  second  battle  of  the  Marne.  Walsh 
left  to  enlist  directly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  when  he  was  but 
a junior  in  this  school.  We  think 

he  deserves  credit. 

* * * 

Harris  Livermore  has  been  made  a 
Major  of  Chemical  Warfare.  Liver- 
more has  been  in  France  for  some  time. 

* * * 

Returning  from  the  post  of  Exchange 
Professor  at  Paris,  Prof.  James  H. 
Woods,  a graduate  of  the  school,  takes 
up  his  duties  at  Harvard  once  more. 

* * * 

A German  paper  published  a cartoon, 
a few  years  ago,  showing  Uncle  Sam 
riding  down  the  Wilhelmstrasse  on  a 
small  donkey,  between  double  lines  of 
Teuton  infantry.  Uncle  Sam  had 
money-bags  with  him,  then.  When 
“Yankee  Doodle”  sounds  in  Berlin’s 
streets,  on  whom  will  the  joke  be  then? 
Ask  William  — he  knows. 

* * * 

Mr.  Ryan,  master  of  Room  25  last 
year,  is  an  ordinance  sergeant  at 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

* *■  * 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL! 


Calendar  Jfor  ©ettmber 


FIRST  MONDAY  MORNING  ASSEMBLY 

CLASS  DECLAMATIONS 

SECOND  MONDAY  MORNING  ASSEMBLY 

COMPETITION 

THIRD  MONDAY  MORNING  ASSEMBLY 

PUBLIC  DECLAMATION 

CHRISTMAS  RECESS  . . DEC,  El  TO  JANUARY  I, 


DEC.  2 
. DEC.  2-6 
DEC.  9 
. DEC.  II 
. DEC.  16 
. DEC.  20 
INCLUSIVE. 


/ 
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ILLED  in  action !”  We  wonder 
just  how  many  of  us,  safe  and 
sound  ’midst  pleasant  sur- 
roundings “over  here,”  have  realized, 
during  these  last  few  months  of  extreme 
stress  and  anxiety  with  the  end  almost  in 
sight,  just  what  these  three  words  mean. 
They  mean  that  for  you,  for  the  United 
States,  for  democracy,  civilization,  and 
posterity  some  loyal  heroic  soul  has 
given  his  utmost;  that  somewhere  on 
the  bloodstained  and  battle-scarred  fields 
of  Flanders,  father,  big  brother,  or  some- 
one near  and  dear  to  you  has  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal ; 
and  that  ideal  is  “Service” — service  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  service  to  the 
country,  service  to  you.  Everything 
have  they  laid  aside  when  called  to  the 
colors;  and  these  heroes  of  today  should 
inspire  in  every  one  of  us,  new  lessons  of 
chivalry,  service,  and  devotion  to  our 
duty. 

Now,  with  the  much-coveted  goal  of 
universal  peace  almost  at  hand,  it  is  for 
us,  the  men  of  the  coming  generation  to 
“hereby  take  increased  devotion  from 
these  honored  dead.” 

Moral:  Apply  to  your  school  tasks 
and  duties,  however  difficult  or  disagree- 
able they  may  be,  the  maximum  of 


endeavor.  Take  “Service”  as  your  ideal 
and  “carry  on !” 

London,  October  4. 
Dear  Mr.  Pennypacker, 

I’m  very  sorry  that  you  have  not 
heard  from  me  before,  but  I am  an 
awfully  poor  correspondent  with  laziness 
as  my  only  reason.  All  my  letters  begin 
with  apologies  like  this  one — my  friends 
have  to  be  very  indulgent  with  me  in  the 
matter  of  letter  writing. 

I finished  my  training  with  the  flying 
corps  in  Canada  about  two  months  ago 
and  have  been  in  England  about  five 
weeks.  We  get  about  two  months’  higher 
training  here  on  more  advanced  machines 
before  going  to  France.  The  machines 
here  are  revelations  to  anyone  who  has 
been  flying  the  old  training  planes  used 
in  Canada,  and  I am  enjoying  the  game 
more  every  day.  The  type  I’m  training 
on  is  a one-seater  scout — a small  ma- 
chine scarcely  larger  than  a boat,  and 
capable  of  absolutely  anything  in  the  air. 

A scout  plane  entails  rather  a hard  job, 
of  course,  but  a pilot  in  one  is  his  own 
master  and  is  not  bothered  with  looking 
out  for  an  observer  or  mechanic,  a fea- 
ture which  appeals  to  me  very  much. 
Just  at  present  I am  at  the  end  of 
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several  days  leave  in  London,  during 
which  I’ve  had  a most  enjoyable  time. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  pleasure  a fellow 
away  from  home  can  have  is  in  meeting 
others  from  his  own  town,  who  know  the 
places  and  people  he  knows.  And  of 
course  in  a city  like  London  or  Paris  you 
never  fail  to  run  across  old  acquaintances, 
so  frequently  in  fact,  that  you  are  always 
on  the  watch  for  them. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  ulaces  where 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  had  need  of  them, 
I’ve  met  old  Latin  School  boys.  Com- 
ing over  on  the  ship  I saw  Carpenter  who 
graduated  about  1912;  he  has  a commis- 
sion in  an  Engineer  regiment.  Today  I 
was  riding  in  the  top  of  a bus  and  saw  a 
man  from  my  own  class  walking  down 
the  street,  in  an  ensign’s  uniform.  I’ve 
forgotten  his  name  and  did  not  even  get 
a chance  to  speak.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  old  school’s  reputation  is  being 
so  well  maintained  as  I know  it  is  in  this 
war. 

I often  think  of  my  four  years  in  the 
Latin  School,  and  my  only  regret  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  that  I did  not  half 
appreciate  what  I was  getting  out  of  it. 
During  the  last  eighteen  months  I’ve  had 
plenty  of  time  to  run  over  in  my  mind  all 
my  previous  experiences  before  “joining 
up”  and  I look  back  on  those  four 
years — a critical  period  of  development, 
don’t  you  think? — as  having  been  spent 
in  the  best  of  possible  surroundings  and 
traditions.  Of  course,  all  this  has  been 
said  many  times  before — I’ve  heard  it 
, from  old  alumni  on  Prize  Declamation 
Day — but  it  can’t  be  said  too  often. 
There  is  no  school  just  like  it  and  it  is 
good  to  think  that  it  is  still  “carrying  on” 
at  home. 

The  war  news  is  getting  more  cheerful 
all  the  time — a good  many  people  over 
here  seem  to  think  that  it  may  be  over  by 
Christmas,  but  that  hardly  seems  likely. 


Certainly,  however,  this  is  the  last 
winter.  It  can’t  end  any  too  soon  for  me 
— I should  like  to  see  it  over  tomorrow. 

If  the  result  of  this  war  is  disarmament 
and  peaceful  settlements  of  future  inter- 
national troubles,  then  to  my  mind  it 
will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain ; but  if 
militarism  and  the  cry  for  “bigger 
navies”  and  all  that  should  still  prevail, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a great  many  men  will 
have  died  for  nothing  at  all  and  that  the 
war  is  as  useless  as  it  is  dreadful.  We 
must  have  a decisive  peace — not  to 
crush  Germany  but  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 

Two  years  ago  the  idea  of  pacifism  was 
abhorrent  to  me — 1 associated  it  with  old 
women  and  mollycoddles  in  general  and 
not  with  “red-blooded  men.”  But  what 
little  I've  seen  of  the  war  and  the  experi- 
ence from  my  small  part  in  it  have 
changed  all  that.  There  have  been  no 
wars  like  this  one.  The  warsof  the  past 
may  have  been  affairs  of  chivalry  and 
glory  and  honor — I don’t  know.  But 
this  war  is  surely  different  and  if  we  go  on 
manufacturing  “flammenwerfers”  and 
high  explosives  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maiming  and  killing  men  after  peace  is 
declared,  then  what  can  possibly  be 
gained  by  peace?  Only  an  interval  more 
or  less  brief  during  which  we  can  improve 
our  explosives  and  weapons. 

Of  course,  we  should  need  armed 
forces  for  many  years  to  come — as  police 
protection  against  the  uncivilized,  but 
isn’t  it  possible  to  stop  wars  just  as  we 
have  stopped  duelling? 

I don’t  know  why  I am  writing  all  this; 
to  a good  many  people  it  would  doubt- 
less sound  highly  unpatriotic,  but  I know 
you  will  see  what  I mean,  or  am  driving 
at.  I know  that  after  the  war  I shall  be- 
come a rabid  anti-militarist,  meanwhile, 
I practise  daily  at  diving  on  a target 
shaped  like  a German  machine,  and  fire 
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at  it  with  two  machine  guns  fixed  on  the 
bow  of  my  machine.  I try  to  hit  a spot 
representing  the  hostile  pilot’s  seat  and 
somehow  feel  a strange  and  delightful 
thrill  whenever  the  tracer  bullets  indicate 
a hit,  which  occurs  none  too  frequently 
so  far. 

Bad  weather  here  has  kept  me  back  a 
bit  but  another  month  ought  to  see  me 
ready  to  go  to  France  I think.  * — I hope 
so,  anyway,  the  long  training  we  have  to 
go  through  gets  tiresome  and  the  actual 
work  at  the  front  is  less  tedious. 

I shall  be  delighted  to  get  an  answer 
from  you — letters  from  home  are  pre- 
cious things  over  here.  I’m  afraid  I’ve 
talked  too  much  about  myself  and  my 
views  in  this  letter;  now  that  I look  it 


Pettoeen 

Some  Resemblance! 

A:  But  why  do  you  want  to  join  the 
Tank  Corps? 

B : Well,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  drive  a 
steam  roller. 

* * * 

Definition  in  Physics 

Mr.  R:  You  seemed  to  be  troubled 
with  this  problem,  B.  What  is  a cylinder 
anyway? 

B:  Er a cylinder  is  a circle 

with  six  sides. 

* * * 

Some  Pun! 

“Well”,  said  the  60  year  old  theater 
fan,  “111’  never  see  “Seventeen”  agaim” 

And  then  he  wondered  why  his  friend 
laughed. 

♦ * * 

Ambiguous,  to  Say  the  Least. 

Mr.  P.  (to  boy  borrowing  paper  in  a 
test) : Come,  C,  conform  to  the  rules  of 
a test, 


over  it  seems  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
“I’s”and  “me’s.”  It’s  hard,  though,  to 
write  a letter  that  is  going  such  a long 
distance  without  saying  a lot  about  what 
you’ve  been  doing  and  expect  to  do.  At 
least  I find  it  so — but  then,  I’m  not  a 
letter-writer.  You  are,  I trust,  in  the 
best  of  health  and  able  to  enjoy  yourself 
as  fully  as  “these  dark  times”  will  allow. 

Very  truly  yours 

JAMES  L.  DWYER. 

Address 

2nd  Lieut.  James  L.  Dwyer,  R.  A.  F. 

Care  ol  Air  Board 
Cecil  Hotel 
Strand 
London 

England. 


tfje  Pells! 

C:  Yes,  sir,  but  I left  my  block  at 
home. 

Mr.  P : Boys  should  always  bring  their 
blocks  to  class. 

* * * 

Advice  to  Class  1 

If  a test  on  Archimedes’  principle  is 
given,  do  not  become  over  confident,  for 
upon  the  return  of  your  corrected  paper, 
you  feel  submerged  and  your  spirit  may 

may  become  less  buoyant. 

* * * 

At  the  time  that  this  issue  is  going  to 
press  the  Kaiser  is  evidently  trying  the 

“Holland  System.” 

* * * 

They  Both  Begin  with  H — 

On  Peace  Day,  a man,  watching  one 
of  the  numerous  parades,  read  aloud  to 
his  blind  friend  the  placards  which  the 
paraders  carried.  Finally  he  read  this 
one. 

“The  Kaiser  has  gone  to  H — 

“Gee,”  said  his  blind  friend,  “that’s 
pretty  tough  on  Holland.” 
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ON  Thursday,  November  28,  the 
weather  was  far  more  favorable 
for  our  annual  game  with 
English  High  School  that  it  was  last 
year.  The  clear  air  and  bright  sun 
gave  new  enthusiasm  to  our  team,  and 
filled  the  players  with  the  spirit  that 
brought  to  our  school  the  long-desired 
VICTORY  over  our  greatest  rival. 
English  High  suffered  the  worst  defeat 
ever  administered  to  her  in  the  history 
of  the  annual  games  played  with  Latin 
School  elevens.  It  was  evident  that 
Latin’s  team  was  the  better  coached  and 
organized  of  the  two  elevens,  and  in 
fact  displayed  all  th e finesse  and  smooth- 
ness of  some  college  teams,  both  in 
attack  and  defence.  This  wonderful 
victory  more  than  wiped  out  the  stain 
of  our  defeat  by  English  these  last 
two  years.  Certainly  it  was  good  to  see 
Malley  and  Kiley  go  around  their  ends 
time  after  time,  gaining  ten  or  fifteen 
yards.  Our  forward  pass  attack  worked 
very  well,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  three  of  our  touchdowns.  The 
defence  was  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  any  team,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  English  gained  but  four  first 
downs.  Coach  O’Brien  was  much 


pleased  Avith  the  way  our  team  played. 
It  was  a very  sportsman-like  game,  as 
all  previous  games  between  the  two 
schools  have  been,  for  very  few  penal- 
ties were  imposed.  The  general  trend 
of  the  game  was  as  follows: 

FIRST  PERIOD 

Malley  kicked  off  to  Levenson  who 
was  downed  on  their  thirty-yard  line. 
After  two  plays  English  kicked  to 
Harkins  and  Latin  started  to  rush. 
On  the  second  down,  Latin  kicked,  the 
ball  going  to  English’s  fifteen-yard 
line.  They  in  turn  kicked,  but  it  was 
only  a short  kick  and  Latin  School 
found  herself  on  their  forty-yard  line. 
Latin’s  end  runs  now  shortened  the 
distance  to  the  goal  line  and  Harkins 
pushed  the  ball  over.  Capt.  Malley 
kicked  the  goal.  Latin  kicked  to  Eng- 
lish and  the  ball  was  rushed  back  to 
the  thirty-yard  line. 

SECOND  PERIOD 

English  rushed  the  ball  a little  now, 
but  finally  was  forced  to  yield  it  to 
Latin  School.  This  put  English  on 
her  mettle  to  stop  the  resistless  Latin 
School  attack.  Although  there  was  no 
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scoring  in  this  period,  Latin  thrice 
threatened  our  opponent’s  goal.  The 
first  time  Koplow  blocked  a punt 
which,  although  recovered  by  English, 
served  to  make  their  play  rather  ragged, 
and  we  made  our  way  to  their  fifteen- 
yard  line.  A forward  pass  over  the 
goal  line  was  intercepted  by  Levenson 
on  the  fourth  down.  A second  time  a 
forward  pass  was  intercepted  at  their 
goal  line,  and  the  third  time  we  were 
stopped  in  our  march  down  the  field 
by  the  timekeeper,  as  the  time  for 
play  had  ended. 

THIRD  PERIOD 
English  kicked  off  to  Dullea,  who 
rushed  five  yards  before  he  was  stopped. 
Thereupon  our  rushing  tactics  were 
called  into  play,  and  first  on  one  end 
and  then  on  the  other  Malley  and 
Kiley  were  sent  for  long  gains.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  period  a forward  pass 
from  Malley  to  Harkins  brought  us  to 
their  three-yard  line.  On  the  next 
play  Malley  crashed  through  for  our 
second  touchdown.  Kiley  kicked  the 
goal  neatly.  We  kicked  to  English 
again.  They  started  to  try  forward 
pass  tactics,  but  they  were  unsuccessful, 
as  in  almost  every  case  either  the  passer 
was  smothered,  or  the  man  was  covered 
by  our  defence.  The  period  ended 
with  Johnston  intercepting  a pass  and 
rushing  to  their  thirty-five-yard  line. 

FOURTH  PERIOD 
We  started  the  last  period  like  a 
whirlwind.  A fifteen-yard  gain  by 
Malley  around  the  end,  a pass  from 
Malley  to  Kiley,  and  then  a pass  from 
Kiley  to  Ned  Malley,  sufficed  to  bring 
us  to  their  five-yard  line.  Here  English 
stiffened  and  three  downs  gained  only 
three  yards.  Here  by  a trick  play,  in 
which  Malley  and  Campbell  seemed  to 


be  in  conference,  the  ball  was  snapped 
to  Johnston,  who  made  the  touchdown. 
Malley  kicked  the  goal.  The  fourth 
touchdown  was  made  when  Kiley  inter- 
cepted a forward  pass  and  ran  almost 
to  the  goal,  and  on  the  next  play 
caught  a pass  and  crossed  the  goal  for 
the  final  score.  Malley  kicked  the 
goal.  On  the  next  kick-off,  English 
ceded  us  the  ball  after  her  attack  had 
proved  futile.  Latin  School  with  end 
runs  and  two  forward  passes  which 
were  cleverly  handled  by  Campbell, 
again  reached  their  two-yard  line. 
Here  a penalty  was  imposed  on  Latin 
for  pushing  so  that  we  were  deprived 
of  the  chance  to  make  this  final  score. 
The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

E.  H.  S.  B.  L.  S. 

Lomasney,  (Ginsberg)  le.  re.,  E.  Malley 
(Treanor,  Tague,  A.  Healy) 
March  (Koch)  It.  rt.,  Ham  (Wilson) 
Miller  (Cohen)  lg. , rg.,  Cleary  (Phinney 
Harrison,  c.  c.,  Dullea 

Lyons,  rg.,  lg.,  Donovan  (Stuart) 

Roemer,  rt.,  It.,  Koplow  (MacMillan) 
Arbeene  (Cercione)  re.,  le.,  Doherty 

(Pondf 

Whelton  (Murray)  qb.,  qb.,  Harkins 
(Campbell,  Samuels,  Quirk) 
Levenson,  rhb.,  lhb.,  Kiley  (Nicoll, 

Davidson) 

Kameese  (Minihan,  Doherty,  Stone)  rhb, 
lhb.,  Johnston  (P.  Healy) 
Foster,  fb.,  fb. , A.  Malley 

Score:  E.  H.  S.  0,  B.  L.  S.  28. 
Touchdowns.  — Harkins,  Malley,  Johns- 
ton, Kiley.  Goals  from  touchdowns  — 
A.  Malley  3,  Kiley.  Referee  — Hoez. 
Umpire  — Redding.  Head  Linesman — 

Ross.  Time  four  12-minute  periods. 

* * * 

Directly  school  was  resumed  after  the 
epidemic,  the  football  team  started  work 
witha  vengeance.  Almost  the  entire 
squad  reported  for  practice,  and  was  put 
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through  exercises,  and  signal  practice, 
which  was  followed  by  a tough  scrim- 
mage between  the  first  and  second 
teams.  Needless  to  say,  many  fellows 
had  kinks  in  their  muscles  and  bumps 
and  sore  spots  after  their  short  period  of 
inaction,  but  by  Thursday  night  be- 
fore the  first  game,  everyone  was  feel- 
ing fit  and  ready  to  “eat-em-alivc,”as  the 
saying  goes. 

Hyde  Park,  0 Boston  Latin,  26 

On  Friday,  October  26,  at  Stonybrook 
Field,  the  team  played  its  first  game  of 
the  season  with  Hyde  Park  High.  Latin 
received  the  kick-off  and  with  straight 
playing  went  right  down  the  field  and 
over  the  goal  line.  The  goal  was  not 

The  line  up  was  as  follows: 

Hyde  Park 

Lockwood,  (Nichols)  re.  1.  e. 

Bleakney,  (Eliott)  rt. 

Loughlin,  (Allen)  rg. 

Simpson, (Kingsman,  Peabody)  c. 
Bridgeman,  lg. 

Bolles,  (Bleakney,  Burus, 

McPeake  Richardson)  It. 

Hopkins,  (Ardbella,)  le. 

Taylor,  (Nilsen,  Noll)  qb. 

Colburne  rhb.  • 

Hussey  lhb. 

Feist  (Aronson)  fb. 

Score — Hyde  Park,  0;  Boston  Latin, 
Davidson.  Goals  from  touchdowns  — 
Ross.  Head  linesman  —Madden.  Time 


kicked.  Hyde  Park  received  next  and 
was  held  on  downs,  after  which  Latin 
started  again,  but  was  held  at  the  10- 
yard  line.  Hyde  Park  kicked,  but  the 
kick  was  short  and  Harkins  ran  it  back 
for  a touchdown. 

The  third  touchdown  was  made  by 
Doherty  who  caughl  a short  pass  at 
the  goal  line.  The  fourth  was  made  when 
Davidson,  after  an  end  run,  dropped  the 
ball  but  with  a quick  turn  recovered  the 
ball  and  fell  over  the  line. 

There  was  no  scoring  in  the  second 
half  and  it  was  uneventful  as  Mr. 
O’Brien  used  substitutes  for  the  most 
part  to  get  a line  on  their  work. 


Latin  School 
Doherty  (Gogliogleo,  Treanor,  O’Neil) 
1.  t.  Ham  (Berman,  Chase,  MacMillan) 
1.  g.  Koplow  (Wilson,  Schefrain) 
c.  Dullea,  (Cleary) 
rg,  Donovan  (Wilson,  Koplow) 
rt,  Malley,  (Brown) 

re.  Pond,  (A.  Healey,  Tague,  Hill) 
qb.  (Harkins,  Campbell,  Samuels,  Quirk,) 
lhb  Nicoll,  (P.  Healy,  Norris,  O’Connor) 
rhb  Kiley  (Davidson) 
fb.  Johnston, 

26.  Touchdowns — Harkins  2,  Doherty. 
Malley,  2.  Umpire — Karens.  Referee  — 
—8  minute  periods. 

* * 


Quincy  High  0 B.  L.  S.  13 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  the  football 
team  visited  Quincy.  In  the  first  half 
Latin  school,  by  straight  playing, 
went  down  the  field  and,  after  a fifty- 
yard  run  by  Kiley,  pushed  the  ball  over. 
In  the  second  half  Malley  blocked  a 
punt,  picked  it  up,  and  ran  across  the 
goal  line  for  a touchdown,  after  which  he 
kicked  the  goal.  On  account  of  the  wet 
field  and  the  mugginess  of  the  weather 
the  playing  was  slow  and  there  was  not 


much  “pep”  to  the  game,  but  everbody 
played  well  and  several  strong  plays  were 
tried  and  worked  well.  The  line-up  was  as 
follows: 

Quincy  High  Boston  Latin 

Spencer,  re  le,  Doherty,  Tague 

Wentworth,  rt  It, Kyle,  Chase, 

MacMillan 

Bennett,  rg  lg,  Cleary,  Berman 

Hedges,  c c,  Dullea 

Ruggles,  lg  rg,  Koplow,  Phinney 

Johnson,  It  rt,  A.  Malley 
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Colberg,  le  re,  E.  Malley,  Pond,  A. 

Healey 

Higgins,  qb 

qb,  Harkins,  Campbell,  Samuels 

Quirk 

Lindsay,  rhb  lhb,  Nicoll,  Norris 

Woodworth,  lhb  rhb,  Kiley,  Davidson 
Leavitt,  fb  ' fb,  Johnston 

Score — Boston  Latin,  13;  Quincy 
High,  0.  Touchdowns — Kiley,  A.  Mal- 
ley. Goal  from  touchdown — A.  Malley. 
Umpire — Casey.  Referee — Burke.  Head 
linesman — Jones.  Time — -10  minute 
periods 

Wednesday,  November  6,  at  the  very 
kind  invitation  of  Coach  Lewis  the  squad 
journeyed  to  Dexter  Field  for  a practice 
scrimmage  with  Noble  and  Greenough. 
New  plays  were  tried  and  they  worked 
exceptionally  well  in  most  cases. 

Boston  College  H.  T Boston  Latin,  7 

Latin  School  played  its  first  hard  game 
of  the  season  with  Boston  College 
High  at  Fenway  Park,  November  8. 

In  the  first  period  Latin  received  the 
kick-off  and  rushed  the  ball  well  down 
into  B.C.’s  territory,  almost  reaching  the 
line,  but  was  held  .there  for  downs.  The 
ball  was  punted  out  of  danger  but  for 
the  remainder  of  the  period  the  ball  was 
kept  in  our  opponents’  territory.  In 
the  second  quarter,  Ellis,  our  star  end  on 
last  year’s  team,  who  was  declared  elig- 
ible to  play, at  the  last  moment,  went  into 
the  game.  He  caught  a forward  pass  and 
ran  30  yards  for  a touchdown,  but  was 
called  back  by  the  referee  because  it 
was  thought  the  ball  had  been  stopped 
further  up  the  field. 

In  the  third  period  they  received  the 
kick-off  but  were  held  for  downs,  where- 
upon Latin  took  the  ball  and  went  right 
down  the  field,  and  Ellis  caught  another 
forward  pass  and  ran  across  the  line  for 
our  first  score.  Malley  kicked  the  goal 


at  a difficult  angle.  In  the  last  quarter 
B.  C.  H.  worked  two  successful  forward 
passes  which  brought  them  to  our  15- 
yard  line.  They  were  held  there,  and 
Harkins  called  for  a punt  to  get  out  of 
danger  but  they  broke  through  our  line 
and  blocked  the  kick.  The  ball  rolled 
across  the  goal  line  where  it  was 
pounced  upon  by  their  end.  The  goal 
was  kicked,  making  the  score  even.  This 
virtually  ended  the  game.  The  line-up 
was  as  follows: 

B.  C.  H.  B.  L.  S. 


McGillicudy,  re 


le,  Doherty,  Tagur,  Ellis 
W.  Morley,  rt  It,  Malley,  Chase 

Robidon,  McCullar  rg, 

lr,  Koplow,  Cleary 
Healy,  c c,  Dullea 

McDonald,  lg  rg,  Donovan 

Wilson,  It  It,  Cleary,  Ham,  Mac- 


millan 

J,  Morley, le  re,  Pond,  A.  Healy 

McIntyre,  Noonan,  Crane  qb,  * 

qb,  Campbell,  Harkins,  Samuels 
Sullivan,  Cavanaugh,  lhb 


rhb,  Nicoll 


Carroll,  Lanigan,  rhb 

lhb  Kiley,  Davidson, 
Reardon,  fb  fb,  Johnston,  P.  Healy 
Score;  Boston  College  High,  7.  Boston 
Latin,  7;  Touchdowns — Ellis,  J.  Morley. 
Goals  from  touchdowns — Malley,  J.  Mor- 
ley. Referee — Hoey.  Umpire — Wood- 
lock.  Head  Linesman — Redding.  Time 

10  minute  periods. 

* * * 


D.  H.  S„  0 B.  L.  S.,  0 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  Latin  School 
fought  Dorchester  High  to  a scoreless 
tie,  at  Fenway  Park.  It  was  the  first 
game  for  the  city  championship  which 
Latin  school  had  played.  It  was  a hard 
game,  cleanly  played,  but  with  each  team 
straining  its  every  nerve  and  muscle  to 
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the  end.  It  was  a game  of  few  thrills  but 
every  foot  of  ground  was  hotly  contested 
by  both  sides.  Latin  kicked  off  and  Dor- 
chester lost  the  ball  on  downs  soon  after. 
Then  began  a period  of  straight  playing, 
the  ball  remaining  near  the  middle  of  the 
field  though  once  reaching  Dorchester’s 
'20-yard  line.  The  second  period  was 
similar  to  the  first  with  the  ball  in 
Dorchester’s  territory  for  the  most  part 
but  its  goal  in  no  way  threatened  because 
of  its  defense.  The  period  ended  with  the 
ball  on  Dorchester’s  20-yard  line,  which 
had  been  reached  by  a successful  forward 
pass  from  Malley  to  Harkins.  In  the 
third  period  Dorchester  seemed  to  have 
struck  its  stride,  for  by  smashing  line 
plays,  and  a couple  of  penalties  it 
reached  our  20-yard  line,  but  that  was 
the  nearest  Dorchester  came  to  threat- 
ening our  goal.  In  the  fourth  period 
Latin  made  a spurt  and  with  several  end 
runs  by  Malley  and  Kiley  it  reached  their 
12-yard  line.  When  held  for  downs, 
Latin  started  another  drive  on  receiving 
the  punt  which  Dorchester  was  com- 
pelled to  kick,  and  again  reached  their 
12-yard  line.  Their  team  having  stif- 
fened, Malley  dropped  back  and  made  a 
drop-kick.  The  goal  was  missed  by 
about  three  feet.  The  line-up: 

Dorchester  High  Boston  Latin 

Walsh,  re  le,  Doherty,  Treanor 

Kontoff,  rt  It,  Ham 

Smith,  rg  lg,  Cleary 

Cavanaugh,  c c,  Dullea 

McLaughlin,  Henderon,  lg 

rg,  Donovan,  Wilson 
Fouhy,  McLaughlin,  It  rt,  Kyle 

Newman,  le  re,  Pond 

Lederman,  Knowles,  qb 

qb,  Harkins,  Samuels 
Lyons,  lhb  rhb,  Kiley 

McKaye,  McGourthy,  rhb  lhb.  Johnston 
Henderson,  McKay,  fb  fb,  Malley 

Score — Dorchester  High,  0;  Boston 
Latin,  0.  Referee — J.  J.  Hallahan.  Um- 


pire A.  J.  Woodlock.  Head  Linesman 
— A.  J.  Rooney.  Time — 10  minute 

- periods. 

At  the  old  Tech  Field,  Brookline, 
Latin  School  gained  a hard-earned 
victory  over  Brookline  High  School, 
on  November  22.  The  playing  was 
hard  but  clean,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  penalty  was  imposed  on  either 
side  by  the  officials.  Latin  School’s 
gains  were  made  for  the  most  part 
by  end  runs  by  Malley  and  Kiley, 
while  Brookline’s  varied  attack  was 
centered  around  Captain  Faulkner, 
who  starred  for  their  side.  Latin 
School  kicked  off  to  Brookline,  which, 
after  two  plays,  lined  up  in  kick  for- 
mation. The  ball  was  passed  back 
poorly,  bounced  off  the  kicker’s  hands, 
and  rolled  to  the  three-yard  line,  where 
it  was  pounced  upon  by  Ned  Malley. 
On  the  next  play,  Captain  Malley 
plunged  through  their  line  for  a touch- 
down. On  the  next  kick-off,  Brookline 
rushed  the  ball  to  mid-field,  where 
Latin  held  them  for  downs.  After  two 
plays  a perfect  forward  pass  was  thrown 
fully  thirty  yards  for  a touchdown, 
from  Capt.  Malley  to  E.  Malley.  In 
the  second  period  Latin  School  started 
another  march  to  their  goal  line,  but 
a pass  to  E.  Malley  was  intercepted 
by  Megan  of  Brookline,  who  ran  seventy- 
five  yards  before  he  was  downed.  Captain 
Faulkner  put  the  ball  over  in  three 
plays.  In  the  second  half  neither 
scored,  although  Latin  School  threatened 
once  in  the  third  period.  Brookline’s 
open  formations  and  forward  pass 
plays  were  not  entirely  successful 
against  Latin  School’s  stiff  defence. 
Latin  School’s  end  runs,  which  made 
such  large  gains,  were  due  to  the  fine 
interference  which  formed  before  the 
runner.  The  line  up: 

Brookline  High  Boston  Latin 

Williams,  (Donovan,  Plaisted)  le. 
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O’Hara,  It, 
Robinson,  lg, 
Kenney,  c 
Grant,  rg, 
Mullowney,  rt  , 
Richardson,  re. 
Faulkner,  qb., 

Ball,  lhb., 


re.,  E.  Malley  (Treanor) 
rt,  Wilson  (Koplow) 
rg.,  Donovan 
c,  Dullea 
lg.,  Cleary  (Koplow) 
It,  Ham 
l.e.,  Doherty  (Pond) 
qb.,  Harkins  (Campbell. 

Samuels) 
rhb,  Kiley 


Meegan,  rhb,  lhb, ‘Johnston 

Slancy,  fb,  fb. , A.  Malley 

Score:  B.  L.  S.  14,  B.  H.  S.  6. 
A.  Malley,  E.  Malley,  Faulkner.  Goals 
from  touchdowns  — A.  Malley,  2.  Re- 
feree— Fred  Hoey.  Umpire  — A.  J. 
Rooney.  Head  Linesman  — W.  A. 
Grimes.  Time— 10,  8,  10,  8, -minute 
periods. 
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JAMES  ORCUTT,  Jr.,  the  brilliant 
young  doctor  of  Boviston,  who 
is  considered  to  be  the  smartest 
and  most  up-right  man  in  Oldham,  a 
refined  suburb  of  Boviston,  will  tell  you 
the  following  story  of  his  high  school 
career  sometime,  when  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  a confidential  chat 
with  him  at  the  club  or  some  such 
place.  Conscientious  fathers  will  hold 
him  up  as  an  example  to  their  adoles- 
cent sons  and  warn  them  to  beware  of 
his  mistakes  and  commend  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  impressed  upon  him 
at  the  crucial  point  in  his  high  school 
course.  I shall  relate  it  to  you  as  it 
was  told  to  me  by  an  intimate  friend 
of  his. 


James,  or  “Jim”  as  he  was  called 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  just  an  ordi- 
nary boy  with  no  outstanding  trait  in 
his  disposition  which  would  distinguish 
him  from  any  other  boy.  He  was  gen- 
erally liked  and  was  somewhat  of  a 
favorite  with  his  teachers  in  the 
Grammar  School,  and  was  idolized  as 
the  image  of  all  that  was  lovely  by 
his  fond  parents.  He  was  quick  to 
learn,  although  he  did  not  apply  him- 
self to  his  work. 

When  at  last  he  had  become  an 
alumnus  of  the  Oldham  Grammar 
School,  a distinction  indeed,  for  a 
youngster  of  his  size,  (at  least,  so  his 
fond  parents  thought),  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
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a school  preparatory  for  college.  As 
his  parents  were  not  wealthy  enough  to 
send  him  to  a private  school,  he  de- 
cided by  dint  of  some  practical  advice 
from  his  father  to  attend  the  Boviston 
Classical  High  School,  though  way 
down  deep  in  his  heart,  he  was  slightly 
afraid  of  the  prospect  of  so  much 
study  and  such  hard  work. 

The  old  school,  which  is  still  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Dartmoor  Avenue 
and  Walnut  St.,  has  a record  beside 
which  few  others  can  compare,  has 
graduated  many  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  city  and  has  always  been 
noted  for  the  sterling  quality  of  the 
instruction  given.  Also  it  had  a great 
reputation  as  a preparatory  school  for 
college,  Jim’s  ultimate  goal,  so  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  go  there. 

It  was  indeed  a momentous  occasion 
for  him  when  first  he  entered  the  great 
assembly  hall  of  the  school.  He  was 
utterly  taken  aback  when  he  saw  the 
mass  of  younger  boys  some  scared 
and  wondering  like  himself  and  others, 
the  older  boys,  gleefully  slapping  each 
other  on  the  back,  shaking  hands, 
shouting  greetings  to  former  comrades 
and  making  a general  racket.  The 
great  hall  quieted  almost  immediately 
when  Headmaster  Nichols,  a small  but 
very  impressive  man,  stepped  upon  the 
platform.  After  a few  traditional  exer- 
cises, he  rose  and  extended  a formal 
greeting  to  the  boys. 

“I  wish  to  extend  to  you  all,  new  and 
old,  a hearty  welcome  and  my  sin- 
cerest  hopes  for  a pleasant  year  to  come. 

I should  like  to  tell  you,  especially 
the  new  boys,  a few  things  about  this 
school  and  a few  bits  of  advice.  This 
school,  ever  since  the  founding  of  our 
great  and  glorious  city,  has  always 
upheld  to  her  pupils  the  highest  ideals 
of  right  and  justice,  and  has  always 


maintained  a very  high  standard  of 
honesty,  obedience,  and  trust.  During 
its  existence,  it  has  graduated  many 
famous  and  upright  men,  who  have 
been  helps,  not  hindrances  to  civiliza- 
tion and  mankind,  men  who  have 
vindicated  the  principles  of  hard  work 
and  good  conduct  laid  down  by  this 
institution  which  shows  favors  to  no 
one  and  gives  credit  only  for  true 
worth,,  and  all  of  you  singly  or  together 
could  do  no  better  than  to  emulate 
the  example  of  these  fine  men  who  have 
honored  themselves  and  you  by  their 
diligence  and  loyalty  to  the  right.” 

Greatly  inspired,  “Jim”  made  his 
way  with  a group  of  boys  to  the  room 
whither  he  ‘had  been  instructed  to  go. 
This  proved  to  be  on  the  top  floor 
and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
a kindly  old  gentleman,  wrho  was  to  be 
his  instructor  in  Latin.  Here  he  learned 
who  were  to  be  his  other  instructors, 
Mr.  Powell  in  English,  Mr.  Wilson  in 
Mathematics,  Mr.  Anderson  in  Ancient 
History,  and  Mr.  Saxon  in  French. 
Here  also  he  was  first  able  to  see  his 
classmates,  of  whom  a good  many 
were  of  foreign  extraction.  One,  espe- 
cially, impressed  the  very  impression- 
able Jim  greatly;  he  was  a lively 
youth,  Sam  Bland  by  name,  wrho  had 
been  compelled  to  repeat  the  year, 
a youth  with  large  features,  a prom- 
inent forehead,  prominent  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  chin,  and  ears,  but  otherwise 
quite  small.  What  attracted  Jim  to 
him,  heaven  only  knows,  but  Jim  now 
thinks  it  was  Sam’s  egotistical  tone  of 
voice,  his  blase  swagger,  and  his  pat- 
ronizing glance.  My  goodness,  it  wrould 
take  a pretty  smart  person  to  pull  the 
wool  over  Sam’s  eyes,  I tell  you,  and  to 
him  hear  berate  the  tyrants  wTo  daily 
persecuted  him  with  home  lessons  and 
kept  his  nose  continually  to  the  grind- 
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stone  was  enough  to  make  any  person, 
let  alone  a young  and  inexperienced 
boy,  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

“Gee  whiz!  What  luck!  We  have 
got  to  sit  around  and  hear  that  poor 
fish  Robertson  spout  Latin  to  us,  I 
suppose”  or 

“Holy  Smoke!  We  are  going  to  have 
that  simp  Wilson  for  Math.  Well, 
you  can  crib  even  if  you  don’t  learn 
anything.” 

So,  you  see,  it  was  natural  that  in 
the  boy’s  first  view  of  the  school,  the 
perspective  was  faulty.  He  felt  the 
strain  of  the  more  strict  curriculum 
more  heavily  than  he  would  have  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  he  had  the 
wrong  attitude  toward  his  teachers, 
less  respect  than  a boy  of  his  breeding 
should  show.  Although  his  natural 
instinct  for  learning  had  enabled  him  to 
pass,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  did  not 
put  himself  to  his  daily  tasks  as  he 
should  have.  The  braggadocio  of 
Sam  caused  Jim  to  admire  him  in  his 
boyish  way,  and  his  daring  feats,  such 
as  throwing  spitballs  and  other  such 
naughty  things,  which  were  later  magni- 
fied by  his  expansive  voice,  caused  him 
to  be  almost  a demigod  to  Jim  and 
his  small  coterie  of  followers. 

As  the  school  year  went  on,  Jim 
became  used  to  the  ways  of  the  school. 
His  only  stumbling  block  was  algebra, 
and  naturally  enough  he  blamed  the 
teacher  for  his  failure,  but  really  the 
reason  was  that  Sam  had  told  him 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  too  much  faith 
in  human  nature  and  that  he  would  have 
made  a better  preacher  that  mathe- 
matics instructor.  Consequently,  he 
had  the  wrong  frame  of  mind  to  receive 
instruction.  His  inherent  sense  of  honor 
and  obedience  forbade  him  to  do  some 
things  he  saw  Sam  do;  for  instance, 
during  a test  in  algebra  he  saw  Sam 


slyly  take  a piece  of  paper  from  the 
inside  of  his  cuff  and  copy  down  cer- 
tain things  which  were  on  it.  He  went 
to  Sam  later  and  asked  him  about  it, 
but  Sam  laughed  hesitatingly  and  rather 
harshly  and  said  that  it  was  a pretty 
neat  trick  and  that  he  could  do  anything 
he  wanted  to,  to  fool  old  Wilson. 
From  this  and  succeeding  incidents, 
he  gained  the  impression  that  that 
sort  of  stunt  was  merely  to  fool  the 
teacher,  and  was  more  for  sport  than 
to  improve  one’s  mark.  This  may 
cause  a reasonable  doubt  in  some 
rational  person’s  mind,  but  as  I have 
said  Jim  was  not  thoroughly  sophisti- 
cated yet  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

One  day  as  the  school  term  was  now 
drawing  to  a close,  Jim  saw  Sam  dis- 
appear down  the  stairway  with  two 
other  cronies  of  his  and  go  into  Mr. 
Wilson’s  room.  He  knew  that  Sam 
had  of  late  been  accustomed  to  get  the 
correct  answers  of  an  algebra  test, 
which  the  room  had  just  had,  and  copy 
them  down  and  later  slip  them  into 
the  pile  of  papers  on  Mr.  Wilson’s 
desk  in  place  of  blank  ones  they  had 
handed  in.  Jim  knew  that  this  was  a 
wrong  thing  to  do,  but  secretly  he  envied 
the  marks  in  algebra  which  Sam  was 
getting  on  his  monthly  report  card. 
That  afternoon  at  dismissal  time  Sam 
was  summoned  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Nichols,  and  Jim  never  saw  him  again. 
There  were  many  stories  current  the 
next  day  about  dire  punishments  which 
had  fallen  about  the  head  of  Sam  and 
his  two  accomplices  and  how  Mr. 
Wilson  had  suspected  them  and  later 
caught  them  red-handed.  He  was 
thoroughly  scared,  yet  he  was  not 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  a 
dishonorable  thing  to  do. 

So  the  year  passed  and  Jim  was 
promoted  to  the  next  class.  His  rank 
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was  fairly  good,  but  not  compared  to 
his  ability.  His  only  poor  percentage 
was  in  the  study  of  algebra,  but  he 
found  that  he  might  take  the  subject 
on  trial  in  the  class  above.  He  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Powell’s  room  and  found 
to  his  disappointment  that  he  would 
take  algebra  with  the  benign  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  he  felt  played  favorites 
and  wouldn’t  help  the  others  who  were 
not  very  bright.  He  was  exceedingly 
sorry  that  he  had  paid  less  heed  to 
the  precepts  of  Mr.  Wilson  than  to 
those  of  Sam  Bland.  He  wanted  very 
badly  to  pass,  because  after  Christmas 
his  term  of  trial  would  be  over  and  the 
harder  he  tried  to  do  his  work,  the  more 
he  regretted  the  moments  of  idleness 
he  had  spent  the  year  before. 

As  the  time  of  trial  passed  on  and 
November  ran  into  December,  he  found 
he  was  getting  on  slowly.  He  was  not 
quite  passing;  yet  he  felt  that  if  he 
could  at  least  get  a good  rank  in  the 
last  test  of  the  month,  he  would  pass 
and  he  felt  that  he  would  pass  for  the 
year  also.  One  day  as  the  time  for  the 
last  test  approached,  he  noticed  the 
pile  of  test-papers  of  another  division 
and  a horrible  thought  seized  him. 
He  put  it  resolutely  away  from  him 
but,  try  as  he  might,  the  thought 
would  not  leave  him.  Finally  when  he 
realized  how  much  he  wanted  to  pass, 
he  decided  to  substitute  the  correctly 
written  test  paper  in  the  pile  on  Mr. 
Wilson’s  desk  for  his  own.  He  did  it 
with  fear  and  trembling  but  he  was 
quite  sure  no  one  had  seen  him.  He 
was  not  so  confident  when  the  next 
day  he  was  called  to  Mr.  Nichols 
office  and  found  that  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Wilson  seated  with  sombre,  omin- 
ous faces  as  he  thought.  When  asked, 
he  truthfully  admitted  that  he  had 
done  the  deed  and  he  told  them  why 
also.  After  a few  moments  Mr.  Wilson 


left  and  the  Head  Master  beckoned 
Jim  to  a seat  bes'de  him  and  gave  him 
a confidential  fatherly,  talking  to. 

“Your  uncle  was  my  roommate  at 
college  and,  knowing  that  you  were 
his  nephew,  I have  closely  watched 
you  in  this  school  so  far.  I saw  that 
you  had  made  a wrong  start  by  not 
picking  the  right  companions,  and  I saw 
you  receive  some  wrong  ideas  about 
the  school,  but  I did  not  speak  because 
I thought  that  you  would  extricate 
yourself  in  your  own  way.  I am  sure 
that  you  did  not  realize  that  you  were 
doing  a wrong  thing,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
told  me  that  he  thought  you  were 
trying  hard  but  were  getting  a little  bit 
desperate.  As  we  grow  up,  we  must 
see  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong;  we  must  realize  that  the  good 
receives  its  just  reward  even  though 
it  entail  great  sufferings  and  though 
the  wrong  course  would  have  seemed 
to  be  the  easier.  In  this  mistake  of 
yours  do  you  not  see  that  if  you  had 
received  unjust  credit,  you  would  have 
been  taking  something  which  did  not 
belong  to  you  and,  although  you  meant 
to  do  it  just  this  once,  you  would  have 
been  tempted  to  do  it  again  in  a tight 
place.  Mr.  Wilson  has  told  me  that 
he  intended  to  put  you  off  trial  on 
account  of  your  diligent  work  and  if 
you  had  not  foolishly  deceived  yourself 
as  to  the  right  and  the  wrong,  you  would 
not  be  here.  I should  advise  you  to  be 
careful  as  to  your  friends,  since  your 
one  bad  choice  has  led  to  this  mishap. 

I feel  confident  that  from  now  on  you 
will  make  your  parents,  your  school  and 
your  friends  proud  of  you.” 

Jim  led  the*  class  in  his  senior  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
President  of  the  class  and  was  the  best 
liked  and  most  popular  fellow  in  his 
class. 


H.  P.  ’19. 
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HAVING  known  the  hero  of  this 
tale  all  his  brief  life,  I feel 
satisfied  that  I have  por- 
trayed him  in  a true  light.  This  youth 
(for  he  is  a youth)  was  handicapped 
from  the  day  of  his  birth,  since  his 
mother,  being  of  a romantic  turn  of 
mind,  insisted  that  he  be  christened 
Almon  Tristam.  His  last  name,  Brown, 
being  an  ordinary  every-day  name,  did 
not  quite  harmonize  with  the  other  two. 
We  will  now  permit  sixteen  years  to 
elapse  and  behold  Almon  a fair-sized 
youth.  Nature  had  blessed  him  with 
regard  to  looks,  and  he  took  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
better  appearing  young  man  in  the 
town  of  Tipton.  His  features  were 
finely  modelled,  and  he  had  a com- 
plexion that  the  best  facial  cream  manu- 
factured could  not  improve.  His  nose 
was  slender  and  straight,  and  he  had 
deep  brown  eyes.  Moreover,  his  hair 
was  of  a chestnut  tinge,  and  was 
brushed  back  in  the  most-approved 
pompadour  style.  He  had  small  white 
hands  and  long  slender  fingers,  with 
which  he  could  touch  the  keys  of  a 
piano  most  delightfully.  His  clothes 
were  faultless,  and  he  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  His  shoes  were 
always  shining,  his  hair  sleek  and 
smooth,  collars  clean  and  spotless,  and 
necktie  carefully  arranged.  He  was 
always  very  anxious  to  appear  at  his 
best. 

Almon  was  of  a good  disposition, 
that  is,  always  well-disposed  to  himself. 
Whatever  was  the  cost,  he  must  be 
satisfied  himself.  His  mother  was  over- 
indulgent,  so  that  he  became  rather  self- 
centred.  He  had  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  having  his  own  way  in 
everything.  If  his  eager  gaze  chanced  to 


rest  on  anything  that  pleased  him,  he 
did  not  cease  until  it  was  his. 

Until  this  time,  a private  tutor  had 
been  engaged  to  instill  knowledge  into 
the  head  of  our  youthful  prodigy. 
The  tutor  was  an  easy  going  young 
man  who  was  not  concerned  as  to 
whether  his  pupil  learned  anything 
or  not  as  long  as  he  was  paid  regularly. 
As  a result,  his  pupil  did  not  progress 
as  rapidly  as  he  should  have,  for  to  tell 
the  truth  he  was  a naturally  bright  boy. 
At  last  his  father,  perceiving  how- 
matters  stood,  determined  to  right 
them.  After  a long  discussion  with  his 
wife,  it  was  decided  to  allow  Almon  to 
enter  the  local  high  school.  Thus  it 
is  that  wre  make  the  acquaintance  of 
such  a remarkable  young  man  as  he 
enters  upon  his  equally  remarkable 
high  school  career. 

From  the  day  Almon  Tristam  entered 
Tipton  High  School,  he  w-as  exceedingly 
popular  with  the  fair  sex.  Strange  to 
say,  the  masculine  element  of  the  school 
did  not  enthuse  over  his  handsome 
appearance.  This  was  a puzzle  to  him 
indeed,  for  he  would  have  liked  to 
stand  well  with  these  disdainful  youths, 
but  to  no  avail.  At  first  Almon  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  but  after  the 
first  year  he  lost  interest  in  attaining 
a high  scholarship  standing.  This  was 
partly  because  he  did  not  find  time, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  attend  many 
dances  and  socials,  to  which  he  received 
countless  invitations.  He  did  not  lack 
funds  thus  to  enjoy  himself,  for  his 
mother  supplied  him  generously,  and 
his  popularity  increased  swiftly. 

Although  Almon  was  not  athletically 
inclined,  he  often  escorted  fair  friends 
to  the  various  school  athletic  contests. 
Now  it  happened  that  his  leading 
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rival  for  the  favor  of  the  school  belle 
was  a crack  runner,  and  Almon  gradu- 
ally awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
losing  in  this  precocious  lady’s  esteem. 
He  pondered  a long  time  on  how  to 
make  up  his  lost  ground,  and  at  last 
hit  upon  a plan.  He  decided  to  try 
to  outdo  his  hated  rival  at  his  own  game, 
and  at  once  commenced  to  train  for 
the  mile  run,  in  which  his  opponent 
specialized.  Unknown  to  his  school- 
fellows he  practised  faithfully,  and 
soon  was  in  the  best  of  condition.  He 
was  confident  in  himself,  for  he  was 
naturally  fast,  since  his  father  had 
been  a great  miler  at  Cornell. 

The  day  of  the  race  was  clear  and 
crisp.  The  events  were  out-doors,  since 
the  school  boasted  one  of  the  best 
out-door  tracks  in  the  country.  At 
last  the  announcer  called  for  the  milers. 
Beside  Almon  and  his  rival,  there  were 
six  others  entered.  Almon  led  from 
the  crack  of  the  gun  and  won  the  event 
over  his  rival  by  twenty  yards.  The 
followers  of  the  school  were  astonished. 
Here  was  a newcomer,  unknown  to 
many,  defeating  the  big  favorite. 
Almon  was  happy,  for  did  not  the 
object  of  his  affections  smile  upon  him 
once  more?  From  this  day  his  reputa- 
tion grew.  The  town  paper  declared 
he  was  the  greatest  track-man  ever 
developed  in  the  school.  In  every  meet 
he  captured  first  place  in  the  mile, 
and  remained  undefeated. 

When  spring  arrived,  Almon  decided 
to  try  his  luck  at  baseball.  With  his 
long  slender  fingers,  he  soon  acquired 
the  knack  of  throwing  every  conceiv- 
able sort  of  curve.  He  became  the  main- 
stay of  the  team  in  pitching  and  in- 
deed made  an  enviable  reputation.  The 
summer  passed,  and  the  school  coach 
called  for  candidates  for  the  foot-ball 
team.  Although  Almon  personally 
thought  foot-ball  was  a rather  “rough 


game,”  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends 
to  come  out.  On  account  of  his  speed 
he  attained  a half-back  position  and 
made  good.  Although  he  became  a star 
there  were  some  critical  observers  who 
declared  that  he  did  not  relish  being 
tackled,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  often  slipped  on  purpose, 
when  three  or  four  husky  foot-ball 
players  were  about  to  pounce  on  him. 
Although  Almon  would  have  indignantly 
denied  this,  yet  he  admitted  to  himself 
that  he  preferred  baseball  and  track. 

At  last  the  track  season  was  starting 
again.  Almon  admitted  to  himself 
that  he  was  the  best  runner  in  the 
county.  Why  not;  had  not  his  many 
friends  told  him  so  time  and  again? 
Although  he  was  supposed  to  be  in 
training,  Almon  still  led  a carefree 
social  life.  After  every  track  meet,  in 
which  he  always  emerged  victor,  he 
was  tendered  a party.  Although  the 
trainer  ordered  Almon  to  give  up 
smoking  during  the  season,  he  did  not 
think  this  was  necessary. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  great  state- 
wide interscholastic  meet.  The  school- 
boy cracks  from  all  over  the  state 
were  gathered  • together  to  c mipete 
for  the  honors.  On  account  of  his  re- 
markable record  Almon  was  favored 
to  win  the  mile  run  with  ease.  Before 
his  event  was  called,  he  gracefully  trotted 
around  the  track  a few  times,  being 
greatly  pleased  with  ail  the  attention 
he  was  attracting  in  the  great  throng. 
He  smiled  and  waved  at  several  of  his 
friends  and  bowed  with  a nonchalant 
air  when  his  school-cheering  section 
cheered  him  long  and  enthusiastically. 
When  the  candidates  for  the  mile 
lined  up  awaiting  the  start,  Almon 
noticed  on  his  right  a youth  who  closely 
resembled  himself.  He  was  surprised 
but  said  nothing. 
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The  gun  cracked.  They  were  off. 
Almon  thought  it  strange  that  he  could 
not  outstrip  the  youth  who  bore  such  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  him.  At 
the  halfway  mark,' Almon  was  breath- 
ing hard.  His  lack  of  training  was  a 
handicap  to  him.  Still  this  strange 
youth  dogged  his  footsteps,  running 
smoothly  and  easily.  With  only  two 
laps  to  go,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  far 
behind,  Almon  determined  to  clinch 
the  race,  and  broke  into  a relentless 
spurt,  but  in  vain.  Down  the  home- 
stretch they  came,  with  Almon  leading 
by  a few  yards.  When  less  than  ten 
yards  from  the  tape,  Almon  was  aware 
that  a form  was  shooting  past  him, 
and  he  realized  that  at  last  he  was 
beaten.  He  walked  off  the  track  down- 
cast and  broken-spirited.  He  reached 
the  dressing  room  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  with  his  head  between  his  hands. 
In  the  midst  of  his  gloomy  thoughts  he 
was  startled  by  a cheerful,  “Holloa.” 
He  looked  up  and  saw  his  conqueror 
before  him.  “You  don’t  know  who  I 
am,  do  you?  ” said  this  youth,  “Well 


I’m  the  fellow  you  ought  to  be.  You 
do  a thing  because  you  expect  praise 
for  it,  but  1 do  it  because  I knew  its 
the  right  thing  to  do.  You  go  in  for 
athletics  for  the  applause  you  receive, 
but  I do  so  because  I love  the  sport. 
You  shirk  your  studies,  but  I plug  hard 
and  yet  find  time  for  recreation.  The 
reason  I ran  in  today’s  race  was  because 
your  father  asked  me  to  do  it.  I’m 
your  cousin  and  live  in  the  western 
part  of  this  state.  You  may  never 
have  heard  of  me,  but  your  father 
does,  and  he  thought  you  needed  a 
lesson.  I hope  you  have  profitted  by 
to-day’s  experience,  and  henceforth  will 
always  try  to  do  your  best.  Good-by, 
Cousin  Almon.” 

Almon  was  alone.  At  first  he  was 
bitter  against  his  father  and  this  un- 
known cousin  of  his;  but,  as  he  rea- 
soned more,  he  saw  things  in  their  true 
light.  He  went  home  that  night  a 
sadder  and  wiser  boy.  From  that  time 
on  he  studied  hard,  did  his  best,  and 
lost  his  supreme  egotism. 

E.  C.  D.  ’19. 


J2eto  gear’s 

The  snow-birds  are  singing  and  playing  with  glee 
In  the  meadows  and  valleys  close  by  the  sea. 

The  whole  world  is  happy  and  thrills  at  the  sight 
Of  all  Nature’s  workers,  all  filled  with  delight. 

The  snow  white  cloak  is  stretched  o’er  the  land, 

Sent  by  His  goodness  and  spread  in  His  hand. 

The  whole  woodland  rings  and  sings  to  his  mates  — 

What  glories  are  had  at  Nature’s  huge  gates! 

’Tis  a scene  no  artist  has  ever  drawn,  — 

The  joy  of  a season  just  newly  born; 

The  sunlit  earth  resplendent  in  glory, 

The  sight  of  Jack  Frost,  so  cold  and  hoary. 

Disperse  all  your  sorrows  and  dry  all  your  tears, 

Look,  behold!  — on  earth  and  in  Heaven,  New  Year’s! 

G.  J.  S.  T9. 
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Crossing  Wi\z  Porter 

Amid  the  silver  moonbeams 
That  dart  about  the  blue, 

A star,  of  radiant  brilliance, 

Like  golden  sunshine  grew. 

It  smiled  upon  the  meadows 
And  beamed  along  the  path 
Until  it  filled  the  ruin  — ■ 

The  war’s  black  aftermath. 

“Live,  my  darling  baby,” 

The  sobbing  mother  cried. 

“Oh,  for  bread  and  water! 

The  river’s  cold  and  dried. 

Live  until  the  morning, 

And  then  we’ll  struggle  on. 

Cold?  Why,  snuggle  closer, 

And  try  to  sleep  till  dawn. 

“Hungry?  Well,  tomorrow, 

I’ll  try  to  find  some  milk. 

Food’s  across  the  Border, 

And  clothes  of  lace  and  silk. 

Can’t  you  sleep,  poor  baby, 

And  dream  beneath  the  stars? 

Soon  you’ll  be  an  angel 

When  Heaven  lets  down  the  bars. 

“Still  as  your  dear  father 
Who  fell  in  awful  war, 

Leaving  wife  and  baby 
To  cherish  a golden  star. 

Louder  howls  the  night  wind,  — 

I’m  growing  colder,  too, 

Jack,  I'm  getting  sleepy; 

I think  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

Beyond  the  sunlit  Border, 

Where  naught  was  cold  and  drear, 
A soldier  met  his  loved  ones 
And  greeted  the  New  Year. 

P J.  W.  T9. 
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THE  thing  which  is  most  noticeably 
lacking  in  the  School  life  this 
year  is  concentrated  “club 
spirit.”  Since  the  year  1915-1916  the 
enthusiasm  for  student  organizations 
has  gradually  decreased.  This  is  just 
the  opposite  to  what  should  have  hap- 
pened, and  we  should  change  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Last  year,  one  of 
the  out-of-town  fe.lows  had  the  courage 
to  call  the  school  “dead”  because  of 
its  lack  of  clubs  and  societies. 

In  the  year  1915-1916,  there  were  at 
least  six  organizations  — Natural  His- 
tory Club,  Debating  Club,  Dramatic 
Club,  Glee  Club,  Mandolin  Club,  and 
the  Orchestra.  Fellows  who  were  musi- 
cally inclined,  went  out  for  any  of  the 
last  three;  those  with  scientific  bent 
became  members  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Club;  and  those  fellows  who  had 
a faint  idea  of  making  good  on  a college 
debating  team  or  in  politics  used  the 
Debating  Club  for  practice,  while  any 
one  who  was  proficient  in  Greek  or 
Latin  tried  their  best  to  make  the 
Dramatic  Club. 

So  far  this  year  there  are  only  two 
clubs  — the  Rifle  Club  and  the 
Orchestra.  While  both  organizations 
are  fine,  even  combined  they  cannot 


satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  whole  school. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a debating 
society  or  some  musical  club  should 
not  be  started  if  only  some  one  would 
show  some  “pep.”  It  is  impossible 
to  get  everybody  out  for  athletics  and 
the  only  way  to  get  some  fellows  out 
of  their  shells  is  by  having  a lot  of 
societies. 

It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every 
fellow  in  the  school  to  help  out  in  this 
matter.  If  you  have  not  got  initia- 
tive enough  to  “start  something,”  at 
least  you  can  back  up  somebody  who 
is  willing  to  start  a society  that  is 
worth  while.  Don’t  be  a slacker  and 
don’t  let  it  be  said  that  the  Latin  School 
is  a place  where  “club  spirit”  is  “dead”! 

H.  B.  W.  T9. 

* * * 

The  sudden  transition  from  war  to 
peace  has  brought  with  it  the  usual 
weighty  problems  that  must  be  settled 
not  only  by  those  peoples  living  in 
the  time  of  the  war  but  by  future 
generations  as  well.  We,  the  younger 
element,  represent  the  men  of  tomorrow 
and  here  in  the  Latin  School  a curricu- 
lum is  followed  which  so  shapes  the 
future  career  as  to  make  us  particularly 
leaders  of  the  next  generation  — men 
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trained  to  deal  with  these  huge  problems 
that  even  now  loom  up  before  us. 
What  are  we  doing  to  prepare  our- 
selves? We  are  following  a well-trodden 
and  clearly  defined  academic  course, 
which  will,  undoubtedly  terminate  in 
a graduation  from  some  college.  Thence 
the  world  and  with  it  the  world  matters 
taking  shape  this  very  day.  Is  this 
however,  sufficient?  Does  knowledge 
in  Latin  and  mathematics  enable  us 
to  deal  offhand  with  the  great  questions? 
Assuredly  no!  There  is  one  solution, 
however,  that  will  help  somewhat.  To 
keep  up  with  the  course  of  events  to- 
day is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
doings  of  tomorrow  and  therein  lies 
our  key.  If  there  should  be  an  im- 
promptu meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
some  day  and  the  Head  Master  were  to 
announce  that  there  would  be  a dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  of  “A  League  of 
Nations”  or  “How  to  Deal  with  the 
Railroads”  or  ‘‘The  Labor  Question,” 
would  the  number  engaged  in  the  de- 
bate be  an  exceedingly  small  minority? 
You  will  admit  that  it  certainly  would. 
Now  do  not  let  the  Register  be  mis- 
understood as  attempting  lavish  ‘‘su- 
perior knowledge”  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  school,  but  do  take  what 
we  say  as  being  sound  advice  formed 
by  several  years  of  careful  observa- 
tion. Unfortunately  there  is  no  library 
in  this  school  adapted  for  the  circulation 
of  current  magazines  and  kindred  litera- 
ture, but  do  not  let  this  be  a hindrance. 
Read  the  newspapers.  Take  a magazine 
or  two  and  glance  over  the  editorials. 
The  fellows  may  call  you  a ‘‘Percy 
boy”,  but  what  does  that  matter? 
If  you  will  acquaint  yourselves  now 
with  these  great  world  events,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  the  future  turning  over 
your  thoughts  and  forming  your  own 
opinions.  Once  you  have  done  that, 


you  will  find  the  rest  easy,  and  when 
your  time  comes  to  stand  in  life’s 
whirl  unsupported,  you  will  readily 
see  that  the  fact  that  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  stand  on  your  own  feet  will 
be  one  of  your  greatest  assets.  Think 
it  over! 

* * * 

This  number  introduces  two  new 
comers  to  the  staff,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  Dullea  and  Maurice  Langsam. 
Dullea,  who  is  of  Class  I,  will  handle 
the  ‘‘Over  There”  department  in  capa- 
city of  Assistant  Editor  succeeding 
Henry  A.  McCurdy,  who  was  obliged 
to  resign  owing  to  overwork  in  other 
directions.  Langsam,  who  is  of  Class  II, 
will  assist  Currier  as  Second  Assistant 

Business  Manager  of  the  staff. 

* * * 

The  vacancy  left  by  Bensinger  of 

last  year’s  graduating  class  as  pianist, 
has  been  admirably  filled  by  Gerofski. 

Sandridge  does  well  also. 

* * * 

The  Orchestra,  holding  weekly  meet- 
ings on  Wednesday,  is  developing  nicely. 
Speaking  of  the  Orchestra  reminds  us 
to  ask  Mr.  Hendersen,  the  director 

why  the  activites  of  such  a creditable 
organization  should  be  restricted  to  the 
Washington’s  Birthday  Exercises  and 

Prize  Declamation. 

* * * 

Henry  Leavitt  Chapin,  who  attended 
the  school  in  1913,  has  died  of  influenza 
in  Japan.  Mr.  Chapin  was  foreign 
representative  to  the  Standard  Oil 

Company  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

* * * 

Albert  G.  Aggott,  Class  of  1913, 
has  been  wounded,  degree  undeter- 
mined. He  is  a member  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
* * * 

The  members  of  the  Rifle  Club  have 
been  selected  and  before  the  end  of 
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this  month  an  election  of  officers  will 
be  held.  For  all  that  have  not  yet 
attended  a competitive  shoot,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  several 
weeks  longer.  Comerford,  of  Room  11, 
is  the  manager. 

The  past  month  witnessed  the  death 
of  Nathaniel  Charles  Fowler,  founder 
of  the  Fowler  School  of  Advertising, 
and  the  author  of  several  well  known 
business  books.  He  was  educated  at 

the  Latin  School. 

* * * 

The  Joke  Editor  says  that,  unless 
more  contributors  flood  his  spacious 
office,  the  column  instead  of  being  a 
column  of  jokes  will  be  a joke  of  a 

column.  (Note:  This  is  no  joke.) 

* * * 

The  “casualty  lists”  down  at  the 
Drill  Hall  have  certainly  depleted  our 
list  of  gallant  officers.  What  with  a 
rule  which  demands  either  an  average 
of  60  per  cent  for  the  preceding  or 
8 points  on  the  College  Board  Exams, 
we  are  lucky  to  have  any  officers'  at 
all  from  Class  I.  Some  of  those  who 
will  take  and  not  give  orders  hereafter 
were  decidedly  vexed  for  a time,  but 
the  Head  Master,  from  whose  office 
the  rulings  emanate,  quelled  any  objec- 
tions in  several  powerful  speeches  de- 
livered down  at  the  Drill  Hall,  in  which 
he  said  that  “the  first  duty  of  a soldier 
is  to  obey  and  to  accept  the  order  that 
may  relegate  hm  to  the  ranks  without 
a quibble.”  Still  we  do  think  the  order 

was  hard,  but  let  us  submit  gracefully. 

* * * 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
deaths  that  the  bar  of  this  state  has 
sustained  is  that  of  Charles  F.  M. 
Malley,  who  passed  away  at  the  26th 
General  Hospital  in  France,  as  a result 
of  wounds  received  while  fighting  as  a 

member  of  the  glorious  Canadian 

% 

' 


Black  Watch.  Mr.  Malley  graduated 
from  this  school  in  1890. 

* * * 

It  seems  natural  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy 
back  again,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
in  his  uniform  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Corps.  He  had  been 
in  the  service  at  Camp  Taylor,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  We  only  wish  we 
could  say  the  same  for  Mr.  Corson, 
who  was  reported  to  be  on  the  way 
home  after  several  months  of  war 

work,  but  his  arrival  is  not  yet  a fact. 

* * * 

Another  soldier  who  comes  back  to 
us  is  Lieutenant  Hobbs,  who  will  be 
recalled  as  having  taught  the  battalions 
valuable  bayonet  drill  immediately  after 
our  entry  into  the  war.  This  gallant 
soldier  has  been  badly  wounded,  as  we 
could  see  when  we  greeted  him,  but 
let  us  remark  that  Lieut.  Hobbs  is  a 
member  of  the  only  unit  of  our  army 
entitled  to  wear  the  Fouragere,  the 
medal  conferred  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  bravery.  We  trust  the  Lieu- 
tenant will  have  a speedy  recovery. 

* * * 

Dr.  James  J.  Putman,  Class  of  1862, 
has  passed  away.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  old  gentleman  announced  the 
prize  winners  at  the  prize  declamation 
of  last  year. 

* * * 

Henry  W.  Savage,  who  emanated 
from  the  school  in  1876,  suffered  a 
recent  injury  in  New  York.  Mr. 

Savage  is  the  big  theatrical  producer. 

* * * 

Recent  winners  of  commissions  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  who  have  graduated 
from  this  school  include  Lieuts.  John  J 
Joyce,  T6,  and  Frederick].  Sweeney,  T7 
and  in  the  Navy,  Ensigns  Leo  Mac- 
Lellan,  Class  of  1910,  and  Julius  L. 
Nesson,  Class  of  1915. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  former  master  of 
Room  2,  enlisted  as  an  aviator  some- 
time ago,  and  received  as  reward  a 
plentiful  collection  of  bullet  wounds. 
While  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  became  enamored  of  a pretty 
Scotch  nurse,  and  now  the  former 

master  of  Room  2 is  no  longer  a bachelor. 

* * * 

Mr.  Paul  West,  whose  enviable 
career  as  an  editorial  writer,  cartoonist, 
author,  both  of  short  stories  and  plays, 
and  even  of  light  operas,  and  lately 
publicity  writer  for  the  Red  Cross, 
was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  in 

Paris  by  his  death,  attended  this 
school  in  1885. 

* * * 

Paul  Devine,  son  of  Dr.  William  W. 
Devine,  the  director  of  hygiene  in  the 
Boston  schools,  has  been  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  in  the  army  avia- 
tion corps.  Devine  spent  some  time 

in  this  school  about  1915. 

* * * 

Among  the  school’s  sons  in  the  serv- 
ice, we  call  attention  to  the  following, 
Sidney  M.  Bergmon,  ’16,  Base  Hospital, 
Camp  Upton,  Major  Samuel  Robinson, 
Medical  Service,  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
ciso,  and  Richard  A.  May,  ’14,  Elegi- 

bility  Board,  Little  Building,  Boston. 

* * * 

Lt.  Everard  Deon  Seely,  ’15,  was  a 
visitor  to  the  school  on  December  13. 
Since  last  June,  when  he  was  wounded 


in  France,  he  has  been  receiving  treat- 
ment in  a New  York  Hospital.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit,  he  had  been  with- 
out his  stick  for  a week  and  showed 
signs  of  rapid  recovery  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  leg  which  wiil  always  be 
paralyzed. 

* * * 

Comerford,  Room  11,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Officer  of  the  Inter- 
scholastic Rifle  Association.  Comerford 
will  have  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
battalion. 

* * * 

Uniforms  by  March  1.  Better  start 
saving  now! 

* * * 

In  the  preceding  number  we  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  half  fares  on  the 
“L”  for  the  school  commuters  were  in 
sight.  At  the  time  of  going  to  print, 
the  trustees  have  announced  a five- 
cent  fare  for  us  starting  January  1. 

Let  us  hope  we  shall  get  some  reduction ! 

* * * 

Waldron  H.  Rand,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  a Captain  in  the  U.  S. 

Army.  He  is  a graduate  of  ’94. 

* * * 

Carl  Dreyfus,  ’91,  has  been  called  by 
the  government  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  purchasing  supervisor  for  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department.  His  ex- 
periences as  a shirt  manufacturer  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  government. 

A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL! 


Calenbar  Jfor  January 

MONDAY  MORNING  ASSEMBLY  JAN.  6 

MONDAY  MORNING  ASSEMBLY JAN.  13 

DECLAMATION  WEEK JAN.  13-17 

MONDAY  MORNING  ASSEMBLY JAN.  20 

THIRD  PUBLIC  DECLAMATION ...  JAN.  31 
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THE  battle-torn  fields  of  France 
and  Belgium  are  hushed.  No 
longer  are  the  peaceful  blue 
skies  of  Europe  witnesses  of  unceasing 
cannonading  and  shell-fire.  Flaming 
star-shells  will,  never  again,  with  the 
help  of  Heaven,  cast  a lurid  glow  amidst 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  din  and  thunder  of  battle  has 
roared  its  last.  Men  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  way  of  God  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  way  of  men. 

Let  us  not,  in  this  our  hour  of 
triumph,  forget  the  brave  boys,  our 
own  brothers  and  friends,  who  have 
made  this  great  victory  possible  through 
their  valiant  and  heroic  efforts.  Be  on 
hand  to  give  a royal  welcome  to  all 
your  friends  in  khaki  on  their  home- 
coming. If  it  is  necessary  for  your 
friends  to  remain  in  France  a while 
longer,  gladden  their  hearts  with  fre- 
quent letters  from  home,  which  will 
relieve  in  some  degree  the  loneliness 
which  they  will  very  likely  experience 
at  seeing  their  fellow-soldiers  leave  for 
home.  In  this  way,  we  can  all  be  of 
service  to  our  victorious  Yankee  boys. 

E.  C.  D.  ’19. 

* * * 

From:  William  L.  Robinson,  Pvt.  1st  Cl. 
2nd  B11.  302nd  Stevedore  Regi- 
ment American  Expeditionary 
Forces  U.  S.  P.  O.  701. 


April  1,  1918. 

Dear  Mr.  Pennypacker: 

Your  letter  of  December  3rd  followed 
me  to  France,  but  I have  kept  it  on  file 
waiting  for  a favorable  opportunity  to 
answer  it. 

There  are  any  number  of  Harvard  men 
over  here,  but  I have  not  met  many 
Boston  Latin  School  boys,  although  I 
know  for  a fact  that  the  old  school  is  well 
represented,  as  she  has  been  in  every  war 
our  country  ever  fought. 

I joined  the  Stevedore  Regiment 
because  I got  tired  of  waiting  around  in 
the  Regular  Army  at  home  (for  I enlisted 
in  the  Regulars)  and  I knew  the  Steve- 
dores were  going  right  over,  the  need  for 
dock  men  being  very  great.  It  is  an 
inspiring  spectacle  to  see  the  huge  ships 
discharge  their  cargoes,  and  to  realize 
that  every  ton  adds  to  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  We  have  more  than  enough 
to  eat  and  I am  so  fed  up  on  meat  that  I 
don’t  believe  I will  be  able  to  look  at  a 
herd  of  cattle  again  without  blushing. 
Everybody  is  working  hard  and  glad  to. 
Our  gangs  of  freight  handlers  are  com- 
posed of  negroes  from  the  levees  of  the 
South,  and  a more  thoroughly  amusing 
lot  I never  laid  eyes  on.  They  will  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation  suddenly 
start  a song  while  working  and  while  the 
chantey  goes  on,  they  will  work  steadily. 
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In  the  evenings  they  come  up  from  the 
docks  on  trucks,  laughing  and  yelling  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs.  In  their  rest 
periods  they  sing,  play  banjos,  and  shoot 
craps.  I think  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  they  are  here  for.  The  idea 
is  to  keep  them  goodnatured  and  jolly 
them  into  thinking  they  are  the  finest 
soldiers  on  earth.  When  this  is  done  they 
will  drive  with  a vigor.  They  are  a well- 
behaving set  of  men,  and  for  that  matter, 
all  the  troops  soon  learn  that  they  are  in 
France  for  business  and  stop  any  indis- 
cretions of  which  they  may  have  been 
guilty  at  the  start. 

Little  did  I think  when  prancing  at  the 
head  of  my  company  in  the  Boston 
Schoolboy  Cadets  that  I would  be  in  the 
Army,  but  I am  grateful  for  the  amount 
of  training  I received  in  school.  Tell 
the  boys  not  to  sneer  at  close  order  drill. 
From  observation  in  the  Quartermaster’s 


Corps  to  which  I am  assigned,  the  men 
who  have  been  drilled  in  squads  right 
and  left,  and  manual  of  arms  find  the 
discipline  of  the  Army  far  less  irksome 
than  those  who  enter  the  Army  without 
any  previous  experience  of  this  nature. 
I admit  I am  in  a department  which  is 
not  heroic  but  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  same  amount  of  discipline  is  exacted. 
For  without  this  singleness  of  thought, 
the  Army  work  in  France  would  be 
futile. 

If  any  of  the  old  schoolboys  arrive 
now,  they  will  find  the  most  delightful 
weather  imaginable,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing so  encouraging  as  the  arrival  of 
troops. 

With  my  best  regards,  I remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 
WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON, 

B.  L.  S.  T2. 


Turns 

A private’s  life  from  9 P.  M.  to  6 A.  M. 
is  nothing  but  a series  of  turns — turn  in, 
turn  over,  turn  out. 

* * * 

Conundrums 

P:  Why  are  cash  customers  like  buf- 
faloes? 

Q:  Give  up. 

P:  ’Cause  they  are  almost  extinct. 

* * * 

Well  Known  Corporations 

Doolittle  & Seymour. 

Cut  & Dried. 

Rainer  Shine. 

Short  & Sweet. 

* * * 

Question 

If  the  bride  at  a wedding  wears  white 
to  symbolize  her  joy,  why  in  thunder, 
does  the  groom  wear  black? 


The  following  thoughts  are  offered  to 
the  readers: 

That  critics  of  this  column  would  do 
well  to  help  improve  it. 

That  if  the  reader  is  not  a subscriber, 
he  ought  to  be. 

That  a sphere  cannot  see  a point. 

That  the  homelesson  rations  are 
always  abundant. 

That  plums  are  the  most  popular  fruit 
served  in  recitations. 

That  rubber  membrane  will  not  help 
human  gray  matter  to  think. 

That  if  hot  air  rises  to  the  roof,  the 
Hall  must  be  scorching  on  Public  Decla- 
mation Days. 

That  there  are  many  angles  to  every 
proposition. 

That  this  is  the  end  of  the  tail  (tale). 
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THE  football  team  assembled  in 
Mr.  Campbell’s  room  on  De- 
cember band  unanimously  elected 
Robert  Kiley,  Captain  of  next  year’s 
football  team.  We  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  a player  of  such  remarkable 
ability  as  leader,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  a star  next  year. 
He  punts  and  drop-kicks  extremely 
well  though  throwing  and  catching 
forward  passes  is  his  forte,  and  his 
running  through  a broken  field  deserves 
no  small  mention.  The  prospects  for 
next  year’s  football  team  are  wonder- 
fully bright.  If  they  continue  to  be  as 
bright  we  shall  have  a championship 
team  beyond  all  doubt.  As  conditions 
stand,  we  shall  have  seven  regulars 
return  next  year,  besides  having  a 
wealth  of  substitutes.  The  following  men 
were  awarded  their  “L”s;  Capt.  A. 
Malley,  Man.  Clough,  Capt-elect  Kiley, 
Ham,  Dullea,  Harkins,  Johnston,  E. 
Malley,  Cleary,  Donovan,  Koplow, 
Doherty,  Wilson,  Pond,  Nicoll,  P. 
Healy,  Davidson,  Campbell,  Samuels, 
Quirk,  Treanor,  Tague,  A.  Healy, 
Phinney,  Stuart,  and  MacMillan,  and 
three  men  whom  Mr.  O’Brien  intended 
to  send  into  the  game,  Chase,  Hill,  and 
Schefree. 


HOCKEY 

Candidates  for  the  hockey  team  as- 
sembled in  Room  14  on  December  12. 
There  were  about  forty  present,  which 
is  a goodly  number.  As  the  hockey 
season  last  year  ended  in  rather  a 
fizzle,  there  was  no  captain  elected; 
so  it  was  necessary  to  elect  an  acting 
captain.  This  choice  fell  to  the  lot  of 
William  Kyle,  who  played  point  on 
last  year’s  team.  He  plays  a slashing 
game  and  is  a very  good  defensive  player 
and  also  is  admirably  suited  to  lead  the 
team.  John  Quinn,  forward  on  the 
championship  team  of  two  years  ago, 
will  be  on  the  team  after  the  Christmas 
vacation.  Kiley,  Johnston,  and  Dono- 
van of  the  football  team  have  signified 
their  intention  of  trying  for  the  team. 
Practice  will  probably  be  held  at  the 
Public  Gardens  although  several  other 
places  were  mentioned.  Jenkins,  ’21,  has 
been  appointed  Manager  and  he  has 
prepared  a schedule  that  contains  many 
difficult  games  which  we  trust  our 
team -will  contest  successfully. 

* * * 

TRACK 

On  December  5,  a meeting  of  the 
candidates  for  this  year’s  track  team 
was  called  in  Room  21.  Papers  were 
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handed  out  on  which  each  future 
athlete  put  down  his  name,  room,  and 
classification.  Mr.  O’Brien  gave  a 
little  talk  to  the  boys  in  which  he  told 
the  benefits  of  trackwork,  and  said 
that  if  a boy  had  any  idea  of  future 
participation  in  other  sports,  such  as 
football  or  baseball,  he  ought  to  come 
out  for  track,  because  track  sets  a 
fellow  up  so  and  teaches  him  to  have 
absolute  control  of  his  nerves  and  body. 
James  Walsh,  ex-Latin  School  athlete, 
who  has  just  returned  from  overseas, 
was  present  and  he  encouraged  the 
boys  to  go  out  and  do  their  best  and 
above  all  things  not  to  quit  along  in 
mid-season  but  to  stay  through.  It 
was  later  announced  that  165  names 
had  been  handed  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  and 


in  the  three  classes  there  were  65  seniors 
40  intermediates,  and  60  juniors,  and 
it  is  believed  that  a few  more  will 
come  out  later.  This  is  a record  squad, 
and  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  have  a 
record  year  all  around.  Practice  was 
begun  December  0 in  the  Drill  Hall. 
We  have  very  few  letter  men  from  last 
year;  Capt.  Healy,  our  star  1000-yard 
runner,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  city  for  that  distance;  A.  Malley 
is  a trustworthy  shot-putter  and  hurdler; 
Nicoll  is  a sure  point-winner  in  the 
standing  broad  jump.  There  are  many 
more  who  promise  to  become  stars 
this  year.  Sherman  F.  Mittel  is  the 
manager  for  the  tracic  team  this  year, 
and  he  has  prepared  an  excellent 
schedule.  H.  P.  T9. 


January  3 
“ 9 

“ 11 
“ 13 

“ 15 

“ 22 
“ 29 

February  1 
5 

“ 8 

“ 13 

“ 17 


j^otbep  #>cf)tbuk 

— Open. 

— Milton  Academy,  at  Milton. 

— Middlesex,  at  Concord. 

— Cambridge  Latin,  at  Cambridge. 

— - St  Marks,  at  Southboro. 

— Noble  and  Greenough,  at  Dexter  Field. 

— Brown  and  Nicols,  at  Cambridge. 

— Dorchester,  at  Dorchester. 

— Roxbury  Latin,  Place  undecided. 

— Open. 

— English  High,  place  undecided. 

— Newton  High,  at  Newtonville. 
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January  17 
“ ’ 24 
“ 31 

February  7 
“ 14 

“ 26 
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“ 5 

7 

“ 8 

“ 13, 

“ 22 
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— Inter-Class,  Drill  Hall. 

— Dorchester  High,  East  Armory. 

- — - Dorchester  Jun.  and  Int.,  Undecided. 
— Boston  College  High,  East  Armory. 

— Commerce,  East  Armory. 

— - Boston  Relay  Carnival,  Eas,  minory. 
— B.  A.  A.  Schoolboy  Meet,  Mech.  Bldg. 
— English,  Jun.  and  Int.,  Drill  Hall. 

— English  High.  East  Armory. 

— Relay  Carnival,  East  Armory. 

15—  Regimental  Meet,  East  Armory. 

— Mass.  State  Meet,  East  Armory. 
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In  Geography. 

Grammar  School  Teacher:  “Name 
the  great  lakes.” 

Johnny:  “I  don’t  know  them, 
Ma’am.” 

Teacher:  “Why  not?  That  was  your 
home  lesson.” 

Johnny:  “I  know  it  but  you  told 
us  to  learn  them  so  that  we  could 
keep  them  in  our  heads  forever,  and  I 
was  afraid  that  I'd  get  water  on  the 
brain.” 

Some  Juggler! 

Painstaking  student  (who  translates 
every  word  which  appears  in  the  print) — 
“And  now  Hector  came  forth  from  his 
tent,  bearing  on  the  one  hand,  a pair  of 
sandals,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a bowl 
of  wine.” 

* * * 

Discordant  Feet. 

M innie — I hear  John  Jones  was 
exempted  on  account  of  his  feet. 

Lizzie  — Yes,  they  weren’t  musical 
enough. 

M.  — What  do  you  mean? 

L.  — Too  flat. 

* * * 

Football  All  Right! 

Irate  teacher — T’fn  tired  of  having 
you  boys  fool  all  through  the  period. 
Today  I’m  going  to  put  the  period 
on  the  basis  of  a football  game,  .and 
every  minute  that  you  waste.  I'll  call 


time  out  and  have  you  make  it  up  after 
school. 

Voice  from  side  of  room  — Let  me  be 
timekeeper. 

Teacher  — One  mark,  So-and-so. 

V oice  from  rear  of  room  — First 
down . 

* * * 

Conundrum. 

Nosy  — To  what  class  of  people  is 
X an  unknown  quantity? 

Mosy  — Give  up. 

Nosy  — To  borrowers,  of  course. 

=$c 

Riddle. 

If  a man’s  from  New  England  who 
says  “neaow”  and  “ceaow” 

Pray  from  whence  is  the  cat  who  says 
‘meaow?  ” 

* * * 

Love  ! 

Tom  — “What  makes  you  think  that 
Helen  is  so  madly  in  love  with  Dick?” 

Phil  — “Well,  she  listened  to  him 
last  night  when  he  was  playing  his  man- 
dolin with  such  a pleasant  smile  on 
her  face.” 

* * * 

Q.  — - “What  is  the  proof  of  a good 
singer?  ” 

R.  — “The  sooner  he  stops,  the  better 
he  is.” 


H.  B.  W.  T9 
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An  old  gent  was  boarding  a car  which 
bore  the  sign  on  front,  “Mattapan,” 
but  whose  rear  sign  (through  negligence) 
read  Franklin  Park. 

He  spoke  to  the  conductor  as  follows — - 
“Does  this  car  go  to  Mattapan?” 
“Yes,  sir,  step  right  up  in  the  car.” 


“But  are  you  sure?” 

“Yes,  sir,  please  move  right  in.” 

“But  the  sign  in  back  says  ‘Franklin 
Park.’” 

“Aw,”  was  the  disgusted  reply,  “we 
ain’t  goin’  backwards.” 
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THE  year  1919  has  at  last  arrived. 

With  it  has  come  the  realiza- 
tion that  again  the  time  is 
here  for  the  Register  to  record  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  Latin  School 
Alumni  during  the  past  year.  Some 
five  years  ago  the  first  Alumni  Number 
was  published  — an  issue  of  marked 
excellence  — in  the  midst  of  peace, 
though  but  a few  short  months  before 
the  cauldron  of  Mars  was  to  boil  over. 
Now  this,  the  sixth  Alumni  Number,  is 
presented  to  our  readers  in  the  midst 
of  peace  — but  oh ! what  oceans  of 
crimson  have  ebbed  and  flowed  since 
1914! 

This  number  of  the  Register  has  been 
intended  especially  as  our  last  tribute 
to  those  of  Alma  Mater’s  sons  who 
have  entered  the  eternal  Realms  of 
Peace  that  we,  their  brothers,  might 
live  in  a free,  safe,  democratic  world. 
Besides  this,  we  have  endeavored  to 
include  other  articles  of  supreme  interest 
to  alumni,  friends,  and  pupils. 

Some  of  the  photographs  of  Latin 
School  heroes  were  already  here  at 
school,  but  for  several  we  are  indebted 
to  alumni  and  friends.  For  Major 
E.  B.  Cole’s  picture  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  his  brother,  Mr. 
George  A.  Cole;  and  for  those  of 
Kenneth  MacLennan,  Charles  F.  M. 
Malley,  and  Harold  N.  Donovan,  we. 
thank  Mr.  Creighton  Hill,  Mr.  T. 
Franklin  Currier,  and  Mr.  Donovan,  the 
father  of  Harold  N.  In  preparing 
other  matter  we  have  gratefully  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  Mr.  Penny- 
packer,  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  French,  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  the  faculty.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  record  is  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible.  Should  there  be 


omissions,  we  should  likejto^be  so 
informed. 

Certainly  it  would  be  fitting  if  the 
suggestion  of  the  Headmaster  were 
taken  up  and  realized.  Furthermore, 
what  more  impressive  memorial  to 
Latin  School  men  who  died  for  liberty, 
could  be  erected,  than  a beautiful 
clock,  a glance  at  which  would  recall  at 
once  all  the  glorious  sacrifices  of  real 
men?  Let  us  consider  the  matter 
well.  Some  memorial  should  be  raised 
and  will  be.  Therefore,  would  it  not  be 
indeed  fitting  for  our  heroes’  memory 
to  “tinkle  down  the  corridors  of  time”? 

According  to  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom of  Latin  School,  especially  at 
Public  Declamations,  the  alumni,  who 
have  contributed  extremely  interesting 
articles,  “will  speak  in  the  order  of 
their  classes,  beginning  with  the 
youngest.” 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Twombly,  ’77,  whose 
article,  “Old  Times,”  contains  so  many 
humorous  situations,  proved  himself 
still  the  youngest  when  he  brought  his 
manuscript,  together  with  the  picture 
on  page  25,  to  school  himself.  He  was 
one  of  four  brothers  who  attended 
Latin  School,  and  his  recollections  of 
“Old  Times”  show  that  boys  were 
boys  even  in  the  days  of  home-lessons 
of  500  lines  of  Virgil,  and  450  lines  of 
Greek.  Congressman  James  A.  Galli- 
van,  ’84,  has  written  a message  that 
reflects  his  well-known  interest  in  “the 
boys”  in  blue  and  khaki.  At  present 
he  is  fathering  a bill  intended  to  help 
our  soldier  boys  in  a financial  way,  so 
that  his  are  not  empty  words.  They 
carry  a message  to  every  kind  heart. 

Mr.  Taylor  owner  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
recall  > the  “ Register ” when  it  was  still 
young.  Mr.  Taylor  is  B.  L.  S.  ’86.  He 
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was  business  manager  of  the  Register  in 
1886. 

Mr.  Gardner,  ’99,  who  was  the  faculty 
alumnus  chosen  to  write  this  year,  has 
drawn  a picture  of  the  changes  made 
during  thirty  years,  that  is  of  great 
value  now  when  changes  are  again  being 
made  throughout  the  faculty  and  in 
the  school.  Mr.  Kennedy,  '07,  whose 
subject  is  “Training  Camp  Experiences,’’ 
did  not  always  see,  we  dare  say,  the 
humor  of  falling,  legs  uppermost,  from 
the  exalted  throne  of  a horse’s  back 
when  the  event  occurred,  unless  he  cares 


for  astronomy  — counting  the  stars. 
However,  we  feel  sure,  all  will  agree  that 
a horse  sometimes  can  be  almost  as 
despicable  as  a Hun.  Yet,  perhaps 
we  had  better  apologize  to  the  horse, 
for  the  Hun  has  not  been  sociable 
enough  to  let  us  compare  him  with  any 
quadruped  in  the  good  old  United 
States. 

This,  then,  is  the  Alumni  Number 
of  1919.  For  your  blessing  or  criticism 
we  offer  it  to  you,  readers.  May  it  be 
a blessing! 


& l^orb  Jfrom  tfje  ^eab  Jfflaster 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Latin  School 
Dinner  in  December,  1913,  I spoke  at 
some  length  to  the  Alumni  in  giving 
expression  to  the  school’s  need  of  a new 
building. 

I am  happy  to  report  at  this  time  that 
that  need  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
School  Committee  has  purchased  and 
set  apart  for  the  Latin  School  building 
a plot  of  ground  containing  112,000 
square  feet  on  Louis  Pasteur  Avenue, 
directly  opposite  the  new  High  School 
of  Commerce.  The  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission has  appointed  McLaughlin  & 
Burr  of  Boston  to  be  the  architects  of 
our  new  schoolhouse,  and  preliminary 
sketches  have  already  been  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  new  building 
will  be  the  Latin  School  home  for  many 
years,  and  that  it  will  express  by  its 
symmetry,  dignity,  and  beauty  exter- 
nally, and  by  its  practical  arrangement 
and  utility  internally,  the  spirit  of 
simplicity  and  useful  service  that  has 
always  been  fostered  in  the  Latin 
School. 

We  ask  for  thirty-six  class  rooms,  for 
ample  gymnasium  space,  for  a library 
that  may  be  used  by  every  boy  in  the 
school,  for  a commodious  assembly 


hall  on  the  ground  floor,  for  laboratories, 
lecture  room,  and  study  rooms  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a large  school  family 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds,  modern 
and  efficient,  so  that  the  prestige  and 
honor  of  the  school  may  be  supported 
and  dignified,  and  its  old-time  atmos- 
phere preserved  in  a new  and  beautiful 
dwelling. 

On  the  third  school  building  in 
School  Street  which  was  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Parker  House,  was 
a fine  Colonial  clock  tower  and  belfry, 
It  is  hoped  that  the  architect  may 
reproduce  that  belfry  in  a general  way 
on  our  new  building.  If  a clock  in  that 
belfry  is  to  be  provided,  it  probably 
must  be  done  by  private  subscription, 
since  such  eqiupment  is  outside  the 
imperative  needs  of  the  school,  and, 
while  desirable  in  the  highest  degree, 
could  not  be  called  indispensable  to  the 
school’s  efficiency.  Such  a clock  on 
such  a building  would  cost  between 
five  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a gift  of  such  a sort  from 
the  school’s  sons  at  this  time  would 
be  especially  fitting  and  particularly 
grateful. 
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PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED* 
Killed  in  Action 


Lieut.  John  A.  Doherty,  ’12,  Killed 
July  18,  1918. 

Lieut.  John  A.  Ewing,  ’ll,  Killed 
June  2,  1918. 


Priv.  Allen  G.  Barton,  ’02,  Killed 
April  20,  1916. 

Priv.  Ralph  H.  Lasser,  T6,  Killed 
June  16,  1918. 


Died  of  Wounds 

Maj.  Edward  B.  Cole,  ’92,  Died 
July,  1918. 


Lost  On  LUSITANIA 
Richard  R.  Freeman,  Jr.,  '05,  May 
7,  1915. 


Uennetlj  Jf inlapson  JfflacHennan 

Died  of  Wounds  Received  in  Action, 
September  23,  1916 


“ Death  — • the  most  beautiful  adventure  in 
Life!" 

Kenneth  Maclennan  was 

not  afraid  of  death.  During 
those  golden  years  of  comrade- 
ship when  we  were  together  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  I heard  him  often 
express  himself  in  the  tenor  I have 
quoted  him  above. 

Boys  we  were,  yes!  But  old  enough 
to  sense  the  full  sweep  of  that  emotion, 
that  fine  idealism  which  is  interwoven 
so  strongly  into  the  teachings  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Latin  School  and  which 
seep  into  the  lives  and  actions  of  all 
its  boys,  so  that  when  they  go  out 
from  the  old  school  it  is  with  an  appre- 


ciation of  that  higher  loyalty  besides 
which  self  sinks  into  insignificance. 

I recall  one  incident  in  particular. 
It  was  late  afternoon.  Kenneth  and  I 
were  leaving  the  school  by  the  main 
entrance.  We  stopped  at  the  bulletin 
board.  His  eyes  rested  for  a moment 
on  that  roll  of  honor  whereon  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  those  Latin  School 
boys  who  put  away  their  books  when 
the  call  came  in  1861  and  who  later 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  Southern 
fields. 

“We  don’t  half  appreciate  what  those 
fellows  did,”  he  said.  “I  wonder  if 
Latin  School  will  ever  have  another 
roll  like  that?  ” 

Neither  of  us  then  realized  that  only 


‘Appreciations  appeared  in  the  Service  Number,  October,  1918. 
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a few  short  years  and  the  Latin  School 
would  have  another  roll  like  that  — 
and  that  among  the  first  names  to  be 
inscribed  thereon  would  be  that  of 
Kenneth  F.  MacLennan,  Boston  Latin 
School,  ’13,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme  in  September,  1916. 

Kenneth  was  living  in  Nanaimo, 
British  Columbia,  a little  town  in 
Northwestern  Canada,  when  war  broke 
out.  His  family  had  moved  there  from 
Boston  during  the  latter  part  of  1912, 
which  fact  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting his  course  at  Latin  School. 

From  the  day  that  the  Germans 
attempted  to  use  Belgium  as  a highway 
into  France,  and  brought  Great  Britain 
into  the  war,  the  only  question  was 
when  Kenneth  would  go.  It  took  him 
some  time  to  secure  his  mother’s  con- 
sent. Her  remonstrance  was  only 
natural,  he  was  still  a boy  and  she  be- 
lieved he  should  wait  a little  while  — 
but  in  the  end  she  agreed,  and  so,  early 
in  November,  1914,  Kenneth  enlisted 
in  No.  1,  Ambulance  Corps,  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Canadian  Army. 

He  was  at  once  sent  to  Victoria  to  a 
training  camp  where  he  spent  the  next 
five  months  in  learning  the  rudiments 
of  the  “great  game,’’  in  company  with 
hundreds  of  other  youths  who  were 
to  make  up  those  ill-fated  early  Cana- 
dian regiments  that  were  thrown  against 
the  gray-green  wave  of  the  German 
advance  during  those  dark  days  of  the 
first  year  of  war. 

On  April  27,  1915,  he  was  sent  over- 
seas and  was  assigned  to  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught  Hospital,  a Canadian 
Red  Cross  outfit,  at  Clivedon,  England. 
Here  he  remained  for  more  than  a year, 
despite  frequent  attempts  to  secure  a 
transfer  which  would  permit  him  to 
cross  the  Channel  and  “get  going’’ 
as  he  put  it.  In  fact,  this  period  of 


service  in  England  was  a period  of 
unrest  and  of  uneasiness  for  him  in  many 
ways. 

Once  he  received  word  to  prepare  to 
leave  for  France  — and  then,  at  the 
last  moment,  a member  of  his  outfit 
acquired  a case  of  measles  — and  they 
all  were  placed  in  quarantine. 

But  on  September  10,  1916,  less  than 
two  weeks  before  his  death,  he  received 
the  long-awaited  orders  which  land  d 
him  at  Rouen,  France.  He  remained 
there  until  September  15,  when  he 
moved  up  into  the  front  line  trenches 
just  as  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme  was  breaki  ig. 

He  and  three  other  members  of  his 
Corps  had  volunteered  on  a hazardous 
mission  of  mercy.  On  the  night  of 
the  fifteenth  the  little  party  of  four 
went  out  into  No  Man’s  Land  with 
stretchers  to  rescue  those  wounded 
who  had  been  lying  under  a hot  Septem- 
ber sun  during  an  entire  day. 

Some  time  during  that  night  he  was 
wounded,  a bullet  in  his  leg.  It  was 
not  a serious  wound  in  itself,  but  just 
then  the  hell-storm  of  the  first  Battle 
of  the  Somme  broke  in  all  its  fury,  and 
it  was  four  days  before  he  was  removed 
to  a Base  Hospital.  And  meantime, 
gangrene  had  set  in.  He  died  on  the 
twenty-third. 

If  ever  a Latin  School  boy  went  to 
his  death  in  the  way  a Latin  School 
boy  should  go  to  his  death,  Kenneth 
MacLennan  did.  A cheery,  laughing 
boy,  overflowing  with  the  love  of  life 
and  enjoying  every  minute  of  it,  Ken- 
neth was  beloved  by  his  friends  every- 
where. In  school  he  was  a good  scholar, 
although  the  number  of  “misdemeanor 
marks’’  he  received  annually,  exceeded 
his  allotment  of  “approbation  cards.” 

Kenneth  MacLennan  is  dead.  But 
his  deed  lives  after  him,  and  in  years 
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to  come,  as  generation  after  generation 
passes  through  the  portals  of  the  Latin 
School,  the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Ken- 
neth MacLennan,  Jack  Ewing,  John 
Doherty  — and  the  rest  of  that  silent 
host  who  “played  the  game”  and 
voted  their  lives  for  a cleaner,  sweeter 
world  — will  ever  be  a torch  lighting 
the  way  to  the  white  path  of  truth  and 


honor. 

As  gentlemen  they  lived,  as  gentlemen 
they  died. 

To  them,  we  who  remain  — their 
classmates  and  their  teachers  — pay 
tribute. 

It  is  for  us  so  to  live  that  “they  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain.” 

Creighton  J.  Hill. 


Etcftartr  jfos&ett  Jlletcalt 

Killed  in  Action,  July  15,  1918 


THE  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
Richard  Fossett  Metcalf,  Latin 
School  ex-1917,  has  reached  us. 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  a bursting  high  explosive  shell 
fired  from  the  enemy’s  lines  put  an  end 
to  his  young  life.  Another  brave  son 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  thus  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country. 
As  yet  the  details  of  his  activities 
“over  there”  and  the  last  moments  of 
his  life  are  lacking  here,  but  on  the 
return  of  his  father  who  is  a Major 
in  the  foreign  Medical  Service  of  the 
United  States  in  France,  further  in- 
formation will  be  available.  His  mother 
has  given  the  data  from  which  the 
following  is  written. 

Born  twenty  years  ago  last  April  4th 
at  Winthrop,  Mass.,  Metcalf  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  elementary  school  of  that 
town,  and  in  September,  1913,  entered 
Latin  School.  He  spent  two  years 
here,  but  in  the  fall  of  1915  enrolled 
at  Huntington  School,  where  he  studied 


till  the  101st  Machine  Gun  Company 
in  which  he  was  a private,  was  sent  to 
help  quell  the  disturbances  on  the 
Mexican  border.  At  the  close  of  this 
war  he  returned  north  and  was  stationed 
with  his  company,  first  at  Winthrop 
and  later  at  Framingham,  Mass.  From 
the  latter  place  he  was  sent  overseas 
with  his  company,  and  reached  France 
in  September  1917.  For  some  months 
after  his  arrival  he  went  through  a 
course  of  training  in  a French  Military 
School,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Corporal 
and  later  to  that  of  Sergeant.  Just 
before  he  was  to  be  transferred  to  an 
Artillery  division  under  Capt.  Howell, 
he  was  killed,  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Chateau  Thierry  actually  began. 
As  a Latin  School  boy,  he  was  modest 
and  courteous,  and  his  kindly,  generous 
disposition  won  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  all  who  came  to  know 
him  intimately.  We  mourn  his  loss 
and  are  honored  by  his  record  in  his 
Country’s  service.  C.  French. 


Ifyv'ist  Puxton  Jflerrtck 

Born,  March  17,  1892,  Graduated,  1909 
Killed,  August  14,  1918, 


I ^HFY  also  serve  who  only  stand 
r . and  wait.”  Thus  Patience 
spoke  to  sightless  Milton,  to 
cheer  the  poet  chafing  at  his  blindness. 


Of  Merrick’s  life,  as  I know  it,  Milton’s 
verse  is  the  keynote;  it  is  his  fitting 
epitaph. 

I saw  him,  a handsome  boy  of  four- 
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teen,  take  a hard  blow,  and  take  it  with 
patience  that  had  learned,  even  then, 
how  to  meet  disappointment  without:  a 
murmur.  The  blow  was  the  harder 
that  he  so  narrowly  missed  escaping  it 
altogether. 

Merrick  left  the  boys’  school  in 
Indianapolis  where  he  was  teaching,  to 
join  the  camp  at  Plattsburg.  Another 
disappointment  awaited  him  there;  but 
his  will  to  serve  was  steady.  Recruiting 
on  Boston  Common,  though  useful,  and 
even  glorious  for  some  maimed  veteran 
who  has  won  his  battle  spurs,  can 
scarcely  be  the  chosen  task  of  the  ardent 
youth  whose  dreams  are  brief  training, 
and  then  “over  there.”  Merrick  cheer- 


fully toiled  at  the  recruiting  stand  on  the 
Common  for  six  months. 

At  length  he  was  sent  from  the  avia- 
tion grounds  at  Mineola  to  the  field  at 
Tours,  to  be  trained  for  the  air  service. 
He  was  not,  even  there,  to  reach  his 
goal ; he  was  not  even  to  die  in  splendid 
flight. 

August  14th  of  last  year  he  was 
recording,  standing  on  the  field,  the 
practice  flights  of  others;  someone 
circled  too  low  and  too  near;  some  pro- 
jection of  the  machine  struck  Merrick. 
They  say  he  lay  quite  unmarred,  the 
same  handsome  boy.  But  Merrick’s 
service  was  over. 

W.  P.  Henderson. 


Earl  €ugette  Btmtcfe 

Killed  in  Action,  September  19,  1918 


KARL  EUGENE  DIMICK  en- 
tered this  school  in  September, 
1906.  He  did  not  complete 
our  course,  but  left  while  a member  of 
the  second  class  to  receive  private 
instruction  and  enter  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  was  living  in  Canada  when  the 
the  great  war  broke  out,  returned  to 
the  United  States,  and  received  a 
Second  Lieutenant’s  commission  after 
a course  of  training  at  Plattsburg.  He 
then  was  assigned  to  the  309th  Infantry 
in  the  78th  Division,  and  was  sent 
overseas  early  in  1918.  His  division 
saw  active  service  in  several  of  the  most 
bitter  battles  of  the  war  and  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, Dimick  met  his  death  with  his 
face  to  the  foe. 

He  was  an  earnest,  conscientious 
student,  rather  laborious  than  brilliant, 


but  before  he  was  scholar  or  soldier,  he 
was  a man,  and  his  splendid  manliness 
endeared  him  to  his  brother  officers,  and 
made  him  a beloved  leader  in  his  com- 
pany. There  was  no  task  too  lowly 
for  him  to  perform  with  his  own  hands, 
no  duty  that  was  ever  consigned 
to  other  hands  if  he  felt  that  it  de- 
manded his  own  attention.  His  men 
were  cared  for  before  he  thought  of 
himself,  their  food  was  the  best,  and 
his,  what  was  left.  Their  comfort  was 
his  first  thought,  his  own  a secondary 
consideration.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived  — a simple,  straightforward, 
honorable,  manly  man,  the  pride  of 
his  family  and  his  friends,  and  the 
type  of  Latin  School  boy  for  whom 
Alma  Mater  has  warmest  affection, 
and  whose  loss  she  deeply  mourns. 

H.  Penny  packer. 
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J)aroU>  J^icJjolas  ®onoban 

Died  of  Wounds  Received  in  Action, 
November  10,  1918 


Harold  Nicholas  dono- 

VAN  graduated  from  the 
George  Putnam  Grammar 
School  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  entered 
the  Latin  School  on  September  9,  1909. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  H.  Donovan, 
a member  of  the  Boston  Police  Force, 
and  was  born  January  7,  1895.  He 
graduated  from  the  Latin  School  in  June, 
1913,  and  entered  Harvard  College 
with  his  class.  He  graduated  from  college 
in  1917,  entered  an  Officer’s  Training 
Camp,  after  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned Second  Lieutenant  in  the  304th 
Infantry  of  the  76th  Division,  and 
sent  overseas  in  midsummer  of  1917. 
After  a career  in  the  Army  of  varied 
and  intense  activity,  he  was  made 
liaison  officer  of  his  division,  and  in  the 
desperate  fighting  of  late  October  and 
early  November,  he  rendered  service  of 
the  greatest  value  until  just  before  the 
armistice  was  signed,  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  and  brought  to  the 


Base  Hospital  at  Suresnes,  where  he 
died  November  10. 

To  his  family  the  school  extends 
deep  sympathy  in  the  great  loss  they 
have  sustained.  From  a merry,  light- 
hearted boy  in  school,  more  concerned 
with  fun  and  frolic  and  enjoyment  of 
life  than  with  tasks  and  duties,  Donovan 
grew  into  a conscientious  student  at 
college,  with  high  ideals  of  duty  and  of 
honor  with  standards  of  living  and  of 
being  fixed  in  the  highest  places. 
It  was  no  mere  love  of  adventure  that 
prompted  him  to  offer  himself  to  the 
army  of  his  country,  but  that  best  of 
motives,  an  eagerness  to  help,  a desire 
to  serve,  a spirit  of  sacrifice.  He  knew 
he  might  be  asked  to  give  all  and  he 
was  so  asked  indeed.  The  answer  that 
he  made  fills  us  all  with  pride  while  we 
deeply  lament  the  loss,  both  to  the  family 
and  to  the  country,  of  this  youth  of  high 
promise  and  sterling  manhood. 

H.  Pennypacker. 


JtltUtarp  3Aecorb  of 

Harold  N.  Donovan 


Harvard  R.  O.  T.  C.  — May  1917. 

Second  Plattsburg  Camp  — August 
1917. 

Commissioned  2d  Lieut.  November 
1917.  Assigned  to  Camp  Devens  as 
officer  of  the  304th  Infantry,  76th 
Division. 

July  8,  1918  — Sailed  with  304th 
Infantry  for  overseas  duty  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 


Made  a Battalion  Scout  Officer  of  the 
Intelligence  Department,  shortly  after 
arrival  in  France. 

Was  first  officer  of  his  regiment  to 
deliver  troops  to  the  front,  this  being 
done  under  heavy  shell  fire  at  Chateau 
Thierry. 

Died  in  Base  Hospital,  Neuilly-sur- 
Seine,  France,  on  November  10,  1918. 
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!3rtf)ur  Sosepft  Pricklep,  1912 

Died  of  Pneumonia,  December  2,  1918 


IN  the  death  of  Arthur  Joseph 
Brickley  of  the  Class  of  1912, 
the  Latin  School  has  given  another 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  son  to  the  great 
cause  for  which  so  many  of  her  children 
have  gladly  died.  Looking  back  ten 
years  we  remember  him  as  a slight, 
delicate  boy  driven  by  a courage  and 
energy  which  always  threatened  to 
burn  out  his  life  before  it  had  well  begun. 
However,  it  was  this  very  courage  and 
pluck  which  carried  him,  in  spite  of 
poor  health,  through  this  school  and 
through  Harvard  College,  and  made 
light  of  the  hardships  of  foreign  service. 

When,  in  the  Spring  of  1917,  the 
need  of  men  to  help  in  France  became 
most  urgent,  with  many  of  his  fellows 
he  enlisted  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Unit  in  the  French  Army.  From 
June  4,  1917  to  December,  1918,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  service  of  mercy  in 


the  care  of  the  wounded  in  the  front 
line  dressing  station  and  along  the  shell 
swept  roads  to  the  rear.  During  these 
long  and  dreadful  months  his  unit  saw 
service  with  the  forces  of  our  allies  in 
the  great  battles  at  St.  Quentin,  Cam- 
brai,  Verdun,  Montdidier,  Rheims,  and 
Soissons.  For  extraordinary  courage 
and  coolness  in  the  care  of  the  wounded 
under  fire,  he  was  awarded  the  coveted 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  the  palm. 

Although  worn  out  by  his  long  and 
exhausting  service  at  the  front  during 
more  than  a year  and  a half,  he  fought 
manfully  and  without  complaint  against 
the  dread  pneumonia,  which  attacked  him 
early  in  November.  At  last,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  his  gentle  and  kindly  spirit  took 
its  way  to  the  great  reward  which  surely 
was  awaiting  him  in  the  house  of  his 
Father. 

P.  Campbell. 


Warren  (Eastman  Robinson 


At  a meeting  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  8,  1919,  it  was  voted  by  the 
masters  of  the  Boston  Latin  School : — 
That  the  following  minutes  be  entered 
in  the  records,  and  that  copies  of  it 
be  sent  to  Lieutenant  Robinson’s  widow 
and  parents:  — 

For  three  years  a father  and  a son 
went  in  and  out  among  us  doing  their 
appointed  tasks  as  masters  in  this  old 
school.  We  watched  with  a sympathy 
not  less  real  because  it  was  unspoken, 
the  modest  pride  of  the  one  in  his  son’s 
success,  and  the  filial  piety  of  the  other. 
When  this  country  entered  the  great 
war  in  1917,  the  son  drew  his  sword  for 


freedom  as  the  men  of  his  blood  had 
done  in  1861.  In  November  last,  he 
met  a hero’s  death  in  the  fields  of 
France. 

We  have  watched  with  silent  admira- 
tion the  father’s  fortitude  during  these 
last  painful  and  trying  weeks.  We 
pray  God  to  grant  our  comrade  peace 
in  his  foreign  grave.  We  pray  Him  to 
bring  comfort  to  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  young  widow  in  their  loneliness. 
We  congratulate  them  on  the  happy 
memory  of  a gallant  son  and  husband. 

For  ourselves,  we  rejoice  that  we 
were  permitted  to  be  associated  with 
Warren  Eastman  Robinson. 


' 
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barren  €astman  Eotunston 


THE  death  of  Lieutenant  Warren 
Eastman  Robinson,  which  took 
place  November  6,  as  a result 
of  wounds  received  in  action  on  the 
previous  day,  is  a distinct  loss,  not  only 
to  the  school  he  served,  but  also  to  the 
country  he  loved. 

Lieutenant  Robinson  was  born  in 
Somerville,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1890, 
and  prepared  for  Bowdoin  College  in 
the  public  schools  of  Arlington.  His 
father  and  many  of  his  relatives  are 
Alumni  of  that  college,  and  the  young 
man  sustained  and  amplified  in  his 
course  there  the  family  tradition  of 
devotion  to  duty,  conscientious  hard 
work,  and  sterling  manliness  both  in 
the  classroom  and  on  the  playground. 
After  graduation  in  1910,  he  came  to 
Cambridge  where  he  took  up  post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard  in  Science 
and  Mathematics,  receiving  there  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  He  then  began  his 
teaching  career  in  the  high  schools  of 
Watertown  and  Quincy,  and  came  to 
the  Latin  School  in  the  Autumn  of  1914. 
He  had  taught  here  with  increasing 
skill  and  growing  power. 

His  father,  Walter  A.  Robinson,  who 
has  been  a Master  in  our  school  for 
many  years,  and  who  had  seen  his  son 
advancing  from  one  success  in  life  to 
another,  saw  him  enlist  in  the  service  of 


his  country  with  consciousness  that  he 
was  but  fulfilling  the  family  tradition 
and  obeying  the  impulse  to  service  that 
had  guided  his  people  for  generations. 

Four  years  ago  he  married  Anne 
Louise,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor 
Johnson  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
brought  his  bride  to  Boston  to  found 
a home.  Not  long  thereafter  the 
military  organization  to  which  he  be- 
longed, was  summoned  to  service  on 
the  Mexican  border,  and  after  several 
months’  service  he  returned  to  his 
school  duties  until  he  received  a second 
call  from  his  country  to  enter  the  great 
war  for  liberty. 

His  military  record  as  an  officer  in 
the  26th  Division  is  one  of  which  his 
friends  and  the  school  are  proud  indeed. 
In  the  thick  of  furious  fighting  on  many 
a field  he  escaped  serious  injury,  until 
within  a week  of  the  war’s  end  when  the 
summons  came,  and  we  know  he  an- 
swered unafraid. 

To  his  parents  and  his  widow  the 
school  extends  its  profound  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss,  while  conscious  at 
the  same  time  of  an  overwhelming 
pride  that  this  young  Master  in  its 
teaching  force  has  played  his  man’s 
part  so  well  and  given  such  a gift  to 
his  country. 


H.  Pennypacker. 


Lieut.  JOHN  A.  EWING 
Killed  June  2,  1918 
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OLD  times  or  new  times,  they 
were  always  good  times  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School.  Boys 
will  be  boys  just  as  much  now  as  then, 
and  similar  scenes  are  enacted  over 
again,  for  the  stage  of  this  world  is  the 
same,  although  the  settings  may  be 
new.  Possibly  the  boys  of  today  will  be 
pleased  with  the  old-time  classmates’ 
reminiscences. 

As  the  old  darkey  preacher  remarked: 
“Brethern,  I am  going  to  define  the 
indefinable;  I am  going  to  explain  the 
inexplainable;  and  I am  going  to  un- 
screw the  unscrutable.” 

Forty  years  ago,  the  old  school- 
house  stood  in  Bedford  Street,  and  we 
boys,  on  fair  days,  walked  there;  and 
on  stormy  ones,  the  horse-cars  or 
busses  which  ran  the  whole  length  of 
Washington  Street  from  Charlestown, 
transported  us.  I imagine  the  robust 
youths  of  the  present  age  use  the 
electrics  instead  of  their  legs. 

A lot  of  us  who  were  pushed  out  of 
our  nest  in  the  Charlestown  High 
School,  “for  the  sake  of  the  languages” 
had  to  tramp  over  the  bridge  every  day 
— a good  two  miles  each  way  — for 
language-sake,  and  our  language  was 
something  “awful.” 

In  those  days,  we  did  not  have 
school  athletic  teams  and  out-of-door 
exercise,  — only  a few  dips  on  parallel 
bars  in  a Mason  Street  building,  under 
Mr.  Hartwell.  So  we  had  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  it  in  other  ways. 

No  one  who  ever  came  in  contact, 
mentally  or  physically,  with  the  rugged 
old  teachers  of  that  time,  is  liable  to 
forget  them.  Old  Doctor  Gardner  and 
Cudjo  Capen  were  the  awe-inspiring 


characters;  Arthur  Fiske  and  Moses 
Merrill  were  our  friends;  and  the 
younger  teachers  (I  will  not  call  them 
by  name)  were  our  natural  enemies. 
Fine  tributes  have  been  given  in  former 
Registers  to  these  splendid  men. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  elite 
or  heads  of  the  class  were  assigned 
back  seats,  and  the  writer  remembers 
the  struggles  for  the  end  seat  — “up 
on  the  extreme  left”  as  Capt.  Coolidge 
used  to  bawl  out  at  school-drill. 

One  day  when  the  struggle  was 
waxing  fast  and  furious  in  the  absence 
of  the  presiding  master,  Head-master 
Gardner  suddenly  popped  — (yes,  that 
is  the  word)  — popped  into  the  room, 
and  taking  in  the  situation  at  a glance, 
called  Fales,  the  end-seater,  and  asked 
him,  — to  our  great  astonishment,  not 
what  the  row  was  about;  but  “How 
far  can  you  jump?”  “I  do  not  know, 
sir,”  was  the  puzzled  boy’s  reply. 
“Well  then,”  said  our  pedagogue  lean- 
ing his  shaggy  mane  against  the  open 
door,  “come  forth  and  in  front  of  the 
class,  let  me  see  you  try  it.” 

Fales  did  not  shake  off  his  shoes,  but 
in  them.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  to  jump  as  far 
as  he  could.  It  did  not  seem  to  satisfy 
Dr.  Gardner,  and  he  asked  for  other 
volunteers  who  thought  they  could  do 
better. 

Plummer  was  one  of  our  class  at  that 
time,  somewhat  older  than  the  rest  of 
us,  and  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
Prince-Albert  coat.  He  had  much  as- 
surance and  used  to  give  his  declama- 
tions off-hand.  He  volunteered,  and 
put  the  room  in  a roar,  — (Jake  Morse’s 
high  treble  assisting),  in  his  efforts 
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with  coat-tails  flying,  and  his  claims 
that  he  jumped  as  far  as  the  other 
fellow;  but  in  vain. 

The  master  returned  at  this  moment, 
and  Dr.  Gardner,  turning  on  his  heel, 
with  an  exclamation  under  his  breath 
to  the  effect  that  young  savages  must 
have  a chance  to  work  off  their  super- 
fluous steam,  left  the  room. 

We  were  in  Cudjo’s  room  and  he 
couldn’t  understand  it,  and  neither 
could  we,  but  the  incident  is  vividly 
recalled,  and  shows  the  eccentricities 
of  that  wonderful  old  mind.  We  were 
destined  to  lose  him  from  the  school 
soon  after,  forever. 

Our  Bombasto,  “Cudjo,”  was  tem- 
peramental in  his  way  also,  and  the 
boys  were  frequently  censured,  and  at 
recess,  had  their  censures  removed. 
He  opened  the  morning  session  by  read- 
ing from  the  Bible,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  when  he  was  in  a hurry,  he 
recited  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  with 
its  ten  verses.  We  all  knew  it  by 
heart,  especially  the  last  part,  — “Lift 
up  your  heads,  O ye  gates,  and  the 
King  of  glory  shall  come  in.  . . . 

“Who  is  this  King  of  glory?  ”... 

“The  Lord  of  hosts,  He  is  the  King 
of  glory,”  and  sometimes  he  would 
say  “Selah,”  and  sometimes,  he 
wouldn’t. 

When  Latin  lagged  or  a recitation 
was  very  poor,  this  master  would 
show  the  boys  how  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  his  favorite  stunt  was  to  conjugate 
the  verb  “Amo”  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses,  intensive  and  extensive,  with 
his  big  watch  in  one  hand  timing  him- 
self, and  his  other  hand  inserted  into 
his  vest  at  the  shoulder,  while  we 
watched  and  hoped  for  some  mistake 
that  he  never  made. 

After  finishing  and  taking  a long 
breath,  he  would  remark  “That  is 


about  the  way  to  do  it.”  We  liked  Mr. 
Capen,  while  we  disliked  many  of  his 
ways,  but  memories  of  him  are  pleas- 
ant for  he  could  be  jovial  and  winning, 
especially  when  he  played  the  piano  on 
Washington’s  Birthday,  or  when  we 
went  with  him  to  hunt  the  ground-pine 
and  other  decorations  for  the  June 
graduations  at  the  old  Music  Hall. 

Our  Plummer  before  mentioned,  was 
a unique  classmate.  At  recess,  he  pre- 
ferred to  sit  at  his  desk,  eat  his  lunch, 
and  read  the  Bible.  I wonder  if  he 
became  a minister.  We  were  greatly 
shocked  and  said  so,  when  he  threw 
that  Bible  at  the  head  of  another  boy 
who  passed  by  and  made  disrespectful 
remarks.  “Oh,”  said  Plummer,  “that 
is  the  only  wTay  that  he  will  get  any- 
thing of  the  Bible  into  his  head.” 

Our  senior  year  was  spent  in  the  hall 
at  the  top  of  the  school.  The  beautiful 
statue  of  Victory  was  admired  by  all, 
and  whatever  pranks  we  played,  she 
was  never  injured.  The  statue  stood 
at  one  end  of  the  hall.  Some  slumber- 
ing heroine  worship  just  begun!  Dr. 
Gardner  had  died  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Gay 
was  acting  Head-master.  I asked  him 
if  he  thought  that  I was  capable  for 
a Captainship.  He  replied  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  “I  think  you  might 
get  it.”  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
the  roster  was  announced,  and  the  boys 
cheered  because  the  writer  was  elected 
Colonel  of  the  B.  S.  R.  How  it  was 
accomplished,  I do  not  know,  but  so  it 
was.  Joe  Gibbons  wras  elected  my 
major,  and  Fred  Jackson,  adjutant. 

At  the  first  appearance  on  Dress 
Parade  in  the  Boylston  Street  Armory, 
I proceeded  to  put  to  the  test  what  I 
had  painfully  learned  in  former  years, 
and  many  boys  were  astonished  when 
they  heard  the  new  Colonel  give  his 
first  order:  “Battalion,  attention, 
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First  i?ow:jAKE  Morse,  Preston  Clark,  George  Perkins,  Frank  Tomlinson,  Tracy  Sturges* 
Second  Row:  Ned  Twombly,  Ike  Rogers,  A.  Abbe 

Third  Row:  Joe  Gibbons*,  Jim  Otis,  Charley  Cameron,  Herbert  Meyers,  John  Studley 
Fourth  Row:  Bill  Taft  Johnny  Munro*  Ruffin  Fred  Jackson 

Fifth  Row:  Arthur  Knowles  “Jim”  (Walter)  Morong 

Sixth  Row:  Merle  Wright  Harry  Seaver* 

May,  1877  Dr.  Merrill  is  standing  beside  the  desk. 
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manual  without  command,  carry  arms” 
all  in  one  breath.  The  military  in- 
structor, Colonel  Hobart  Moore,  sung 
out  “Steady”  and  coming  hurriedly  to 
my  side,  said  “You  must  not  do  that 
yet,  give  only  simple  orders”  — and  I 
wondered  if  “colonel”  was  only  a name 
after  all. 

Famous  drills  we  had  in  those  days, 
and  the  prize  drill  was  in  Boston 
Theatre  amidst  wonderful  stage  trees 
and  palms.  The  captains  had  to  give 
their  orders  very  accurately,  for  there 
were  no  dress  rehearsals  on  the  stage, 
and  if  “left  wheel  into  line”  was  given 
too  late,  the  end-boys  bumped  into  the 
side-scenes,  and  the  chance  of  that 
company  obtaining  a prize  was  small. 

It  was  a very  effective  setting,  as  my 
old  classmates  will  remember,  and  the 
pretty  girls  threw  bouquets  of  flowers 


onto  the  stage,  instead  of  shaking 
variegated  paper-streamers  at  us, 
now  the  custom. 

The  crowning  event  of  drill-days 
was  the  Annual  Parade  and  marching 
by  the  dignitaries  of  the  city,  and  the 
final  Dress  Parade  on  the  Common. 
There  were  twelve  hundred  in  the  regi- 
ment at  that  time,  and  the  colonel  was 
colonel,  all  day. 

I had  not  forgotten  my  early  ex- 
perience, but  I was  resolved  to  do  that 
first  stunt  or  die  in  the  attempt  without 
fear  of  interruption.  So  all  the  majors 
of  the  six  battalions  were  told  very 
quietly  that  “manual  without  com- 
mand" was  to  be  given  by  the  colonel, 
and  that  each  one  was  to  do  it  per- 
fectly “for  his  best  girl.” 

Imagine  my  delight,  when  each  bat- 
talion, at  the  command,  “Attention; 
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by  battalion?,  manual  w ithout  command, 
carry  arms,”  went  through  that  drill 
like  clock-work  and  scored  a great 
success,  — everybody  cheering  like  mad. 
Thus  ended  the  writer’s  military  career. 

Monthly  speaking  or  declaiming  was 
a bore,  except  to  the  few  born-orators 
of  the  class.  Mr.  Fiske  seemed  to  pay 
very  little  attention  to  it  and  appeared 
glad  when  the  boys  had  finished. 

One  day,  about  ten  boys  decided 
that  they  would  speak  “Half-a-league, 
half-a-league,  half-a-league,  onward.” 
On  the  fifth  boy’s  attempt,  Mr.  Fiske 
awoke  from  his  apathy  and  asked  if 
there  were  many  more  who  contem- 
plated that  striking  episode,  for  said 
he  “It  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches, 
and  I do  not  care  to  hear  it  again.” 
Bill  Taft  (not  the  president)  spoke  up 
and  said  “I  can  speak  something  dif- 
ferent,” and  being  motioned  to  the 
platform,  he  began  “A  league  and  a 
half,  a league  and  a half,  a league  — ” 
“Stop,  it  will  be  a zero  next,”  quoth 
our  instructor,  and  the  show  was  over. 

Harry  Seaver  and  Charley  Cameron 
were  good  speakers.  It  was  the  tent- 
scene  between  Cassius  and  Brutus,  and 
they  thought  to  make  it  more  impressive 
where  Cassius  says,  — “There  is  my 
dagger”  by  handing  over  a big  jack- 
knife. It  started  giggles  but  the  scene 
continued  until  Brutus  exclaims 
“Sheathe  your  dagger”  when  Seaver 
took  the  jack-knife,  shut  it  up  care- 
fully, and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“That  is  sufficient”  thundered  Mr. 
Fiske  for  once,  and  the  school  rocked 
with  laughter. 

Shea  of  the  next  class,  was  a fine 
Irish  orator,  but  the  writer  preferred 
“Spartacus,”  or  “The  Slave’s  Plea” 
spoken  by  Cameron,  who  went  down 
on  one  knee,  hands  lifted  to  heaven, 
heavy  breathing,  and  tremendous  con- 


tortions of  the  face.  He  trPd  it  him- 
sdf  in  Sophomore  year  in  college,  when 
all  the  class  spoke  for  a prize,  and 
thought  he  was  making  a great  hit  at 
its  rehearsal,  when  the  professor  of 
elocution  remarked  “If  you  will  leave 
all  the  dramatics  out,  I think  the  plea 
would  go  well  enough,”  and  it  put  a 
damper  on  all  thoughts  of  winning 
that  prize. 

There  were  thirty  in  the  class  during 
that  last  year,  in ‘the  big  hall.  We  sat 
where  we  pleased.  Moses  Merrill  be- 
came Head-master,  and  he  had  to 
leave  us  in  charge  of  an  instructor,  as 
his  duties  took  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
building. 

The  black  board  was  an  absorbing 
target  for  pennies,  buttons,  nails, 
pebbles,  — anything  that  would  make 
a noise. 

“Jim”  Morong  was  reciting  something 
which  he  called  “Frangais”  to  the 
French  instructor,  when  “biff-bang” 
went  a missile  at  the  black-board. 

(Now  how  many  classes  have  claimed 
the  honor  of  this  classical  epic!) 

“Who  did  that?”  said  the  instructor. 
Silence!  No  one  answered.  “Very  well, 
I shall  ask  each  boy  and  put  him  on 
his  honor.”  So  he  asked  all  the  boys 
except  Morong  who  was  standing  and 
who  had  actually  thrown  the  nail. 
All  denied  the  accusation  of  course. 

“Morong”  said  he  finally  “you  must 
know,  for  it  came  from  your  direction. 
Now  who  was  it?”  Morong,  who  had 
a slight  hesitation  in  his  speech,  re- 
plied, “I  k-know,  b-but  I c-cannot  tell, 
it  w-would  be  mean,”  and  we  thought 
so  too.  The  instructor  never  found 
out. 

After  all,  we  did  some  good  studying 
and  entered  our  chosen  colleges  without 
conditions,  We  were  proud  of  our 
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~ The  boys  of  today  should  be  proud 
of  her!  The  boys  of  the  future  must 
be  proud  of  her  and  hold  her  honor 
high ! 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  verse 
lives  in  our  hearts. 

“Then  here’s  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold 


and  its  gray! 

The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its 
May. 

And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life- 
lasting  toys, 

Dear  Father,  take  care  of  Thy  children, 
the  Boys!” 


e ©Ear— anti  tfjc  Sfcmnatf) 
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WrAR  has  its  victories,  it  is  true, 
but  those  of  peace  are  greater 
and  more  enduring.  Brother- 
hood, co-operation,  courage,  on  the 
tortured  and  blood-soaked  fields  of 
France  brought  the  last  and  the  greatest 
of  all  wars  to  a victorious  conclusion 
for  America  and  our  allies.  No  one 
race  and  no  one  creed  has  won  this 
war  — white  and  black,  red  and  yellow 
— Jew,  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant — all  have  made  their  con- 
tributions and  the  flame  of  battle  has 
burned  away  the  old  lines  of  separation. 

Brotherhood  and  co-operation  will 
triumph  in  the  great  peace  job  that 
awaits  us,  the  task  of  building  up  to  the 
new  level,  to  the  new  ideal.  And  a 
grateful  America  pledges  the  returning 
soldier  lads  in  this  hour  of  triumph,  her 
life,  her  treasure  and  her  most  sacred 
honor  that  the  ideals  for  which  they 
fought  and  suffered  and  the  vision  of 
Brotherhood  they  have  won  “shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.” 

The  returning  soldier  is  going  to  be  a 
mighty  figure  in  the  life  of  America 
during  this  and  the  next  generation. 
He  has  learned  more,  he  has  observed 
more,  he  has  broadened  more  in  the 
last  twelve  months  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly do  in  twenty  years  of  ordinary 
existence.  The  war  has  spurred  his 
energies  and  his  imagination.  Peace 


will  develop  them.  Our  khaki  boys  will 
help  to  remake  America.  From  a 
brief  career  of  destruction  they  now 
turn  to  works  of  construction,  prog- 
ress, improvement. 

The  boys  who  were  nurtured  at  the 
Latin  School  — the  best  and  dearest 
school  in  all  the  land  — were  not  found 
wanting  when  the  call  to  the  colors 
came.  In  the  army  and  in  the  navy, 
on  land  and  sea,  — yes,  and  in  the  air  — 
the  school  has  been  nobly  represented. 
Teacher  and  pupil  have  met  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  American  soldier  and  sailor 
and  the  everlasting  bond  of  friendship, 
aye,  even  affection,  fashioned  in  the 
schoolhouse  on  Warren  Avenue,  has 
been  strengthened  and  made  firmer  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  the  training  camp, 
on  ship  and  in  training  station. 

“I  address  a fond  and  affectionate 
greeting  to  our  dead,  whose  sacrifices 
gave  us  the  victory.  And  I send  a 
message  of  salutation,  full  of  sad  affec- 
tion, to  the  fathers,  to  the  mothers, 
to  all  the  families  of  these  dead  heroes; 
in  these  days  of  national  joy,  even  in 
their  sorrow,  they  dry  their  tears  for  a 
moment  to  acclaim  the  triumph  of  our 
arms.  I bow  my  head  before  the  pic- 
tured faces  of  my  old  school’s  honored 
dead!” 

I have  paraphrased  the  eloquent 
message  of  General  Petain  to  his  French 
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armies  on  the  day  following  the  armis-  of  the  school  who  fought  and  who  died 
tice.  It  bears  with  it  my  most  heart-  to  make  the  whole  world  free, 
warm  and  reverential  greeting  to  all 
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BACK  in  1885  and  1886,  the  Latin 
School  Register  never  produced 
any  such  proposition  as  an 
Alumni  Number.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
at  that  time  we  had  only  two  graduates 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  Latin  School  Register. 
They  were  Thomas  Gaffield  and  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  and  I remember  distinctly 
how  grateful  the  boys  running  the 
paper  were  to  those  two  men. 

The  paper  at  that  time  was  only  a 
four  page  folio  of  which  the  last  page 
was  devoted  wholly  to  advertising. 
It  if  were  produced  today,  I doubt  if 
it  would  make  much  of  an  impression 
on  the  school. 


Probably  the  only  similarity  between 
the  Register  of  today  and  that  of  1886 
is  the  troubles  of  the  Board  of  Editors. 

There  is  one  thing  that  all  the  boys 
in  the  Lati  nSchool  should  remember, 
although  they  may  not  believe  it  at 
this  time,  — that  is,  they  will  never 
have  so  good  a time  as  they  are  having 
now,  but  I presume  90%  of  them  think 
they  are  having  the  hardest  time  they 
will  ever  have  in  their  lives. 

With  best  wishes  to  your  Headmaster, 
and  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  the  School, 
and  particularly  the  boys  who  are  now 
running  the  paper,  I am 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  B.  L.  S.,  1886.) 


®ljcn  attii  iSoto 

Henry  R.  Gardner,  ’99 


HAVING  studied  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School  for  six  years, 
1893-1899,  and  having  taught 
there  for  nearly  eleven  years,  1908-1919, 
I have  noted  many  changes  which  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  interest  for  the 
moment,  both  to  the  alumni  and  to  the 
undergraduates. 

In  numbers  the  school  has  grown 
from  about  six  hundred  to  over  ten 
hundred,  and  the  masters  from  twenty- 
three  in  1899  to  thirty-one  in  1918. 
Of  the  former  masters,  only  eight  are 
found  in  the  1918  catalogue.  Mr. 
Pennypacker,  Head  Master,  Mr.  Jones, 
Dr.  Morse,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 


Henderson,  Mr.  P.  T.  Campbell,  and 
Mr.  Rich.  For  some  twelve  years  the 
school  has  had  Heads  of  Departments, 
most  of  which  positions  are  filled  by  the 
masters  mentioned  above.  Another 
old  soldier  is  Col.  Benyon,  who  still 
instructs  the  boys  in  Military  Drill. 
Even  as  I write,  a change  is  going  into 
effect,  whereby  the  old,  familiar  civil 
war  drill  coat  and  hat  of  blue  are 
being  replaced  by  the  more  modern 
service  uniform.  Mr.  Walsh  was  the 
last  of  Latin  School’s  own  janitors; 
and  since  his  death  the  Latin  School 
has  been  served  by  assistants  secured 
by  Mr.  Tighe,  janitor-in-chief  of  the 
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two  “sister”  schools.  A secretary  to 
the  Head  Master  enables  the  latter  to 
put  the  administrative  end  of  the 
school  on  a more  businesslike  basis. 

Turning  to  some  matters  with  which 
the  students  are  more  directly  con- 
cerned, I note  that  promotion  is  now 
made  by  subject  largely,  instead  of 
wholly  by  class  as  formerly;  school  now 
closes  at  2.30  p.  m.,  and  there  are  seven 
periods  to  the  day  instead  of  five;  the 
students,  not  the  masters,  now  move 
about  from  room  to  room  for  the 
various  recitations;  the  Exhibition  Hall 
is  too  small  to  have  the  entire  school 
assemble  on  Monday  mornings;  the 
masters  no  more  adorn  the  rear  of  the 
platform  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  on  these 
Monday  mornings,  but  sit  with  their 
respective  divisions;  a selection  on  the 
piano  by  one  of  the  students  has  be- 
come a regular  part  of  the  Monday 
morning  exercises  since  Mr.  Penny- 
packer  became  Head  Master;  for  the 
first  time  the  1918  catalogue  has  the 
number  of  the  “home-room”  of  each 
boy  printed  opposite  his  name;  after 
having  had  the  four-year  course  in  the 
school  come  to  the  front  of  late  years, 
the  new  Intermediate  School  is  having 
a tendency  to  bring  back  to  greater 
prominence  again  the  six-year  course; 
boys  may  now  elect  German  instead 
of  Greek  in  Class  III,  and  advanced 
French  is  offered  regularly  rather  than 
irregularly;  an  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  building  at  the  Dartmouth 
Street  end,  used  chiefly  for  school 
supplies  by  the  city,  but  furnishing  the 
school  with  several  physical  laboratory- 
rooms  and  with  two  large  study  halls; 
preliminary  and  final  examinations  are 
taken,  not  at  Harvard,  but  in  the  new 
study  halls,  and  are  prepared  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board; 
no  recommendation  by  the  school  is 
necessary  to  secure  admission  to  these 


examinations,  merely  the  payment  of  a 
five  dollar  fee;  and  in  the  school  base- 
ment are  installed  steel  lockers,  a new 
heating  system,  shower  baths,  and 
better  luncheon  accommodations. 

In  athletics  the  teacher-coach  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  and  found  very 
successful,  at  least  with  Mr.  O’Brien 
as  the  teacher-coach,  although  Mr. 
P.  T.  Campbell  still  fathers  all  teams 
and  all  athletes  with  his  old-time 
benevolent  care. 

A few  new  prizes  are  offered  the 
boys.  Of  the  old  prizes,  the  “Appro- 
bation Card”  prize  causes  keener  com- 
petition, as  only  twelve  out  of  a thou- 
sand boys  may  now  receive  this  prize 
as  compared  with  twenty  out  of  six 
hundred  back  in  1899.  A gold  medal 
is  now  given  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  declamation.  Selections  for 
prizes  in  books  are  no  longer  made 
by  the  prize-winners  themselves,  but 
by  the  Head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment. The  Head  Master’s  auto- 
graphic front  page  in  the  prize  book, 
announcing  the  award,  is  replaced  by" 
a Latin  School  book  plate. 

Land  for  a new  Latin  School  build- 
ing has  already"  been  purchased  by  the 
city,  out  near  the  Normal  School 
group  of  buildings,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  new  buildings  will  soon  be 
erected,  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

As  always  when  they  were  needed, 
Latin  School  boys  have  answered  their 
country’s  call  in  the  titanic  struggle 
against  the  modern  Huns,  and  many 
have  given  their  lives.  Among  the 
latter  is  one  of  our  masters,  well- 
beloved  and  respected  by  all,  Lieuten- 
ant Warren  E.  Robinson,  son  of  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Robinson. 

In  scholarship,  despite  the  trend 
towards  the  vocational,  the  commercial, 
which,  being  new,  in  its  strong  progress 
tries  to  break  down  all  that  is  old,  the 
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cultural,^  the  humanities,  the  eternal 
verities,  despite  this  modern  trend  to- 
wards what  is  temporal  and  almost 
superficial,  we  still  strive,  following  the 
rough  and  troublesome  road,  not  the 
easy  and  pleasant  and  popular  road,  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  thorough- 
ness, earnest  application,  mastery  of 
even  unlovely  tasks  such  as  life  itself 
is  full  of,  standards  which  make  for 
the  building  of  strong  character,  of 
the  best  citizenship. 

I cannot  agree  with  the  recent  edi- 
torial statement  of  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  that  “the  fairly  common 


pedagogic  — and  parental  — complaint 
that  children  are  lazy  is  entirely 
wrong;”  and  the  dictum  that  no 
school  task  should  be  imposed  on  boy 
or  girl  save  that  which  can  be  sugar- 
coated  or  camouflaged  with  natural 
interest.  Rather  I rejoice  in  the,  to  me, 
saner  thought  prompting  such  a state- 
ment as  was  in  a recent  editorial  of 
The  Sunday  Herald,  that  “from  all 
quarters  come  thoughtless  attacks  on 
the  schools  for  trying  to  maintain  or 
improve  such  standards  of  thoroughness 
as  they  can  have.” 


draining  Camp  experiences 

W.  H.  J.  Kennedy,  ’07 


THE  three  months  preceding  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  I 
spent  at  the  Field  Artillery 
Central  Officers’  Training  School  at 
Camp  Taylor,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  I 
had  thought  when  I came  to  the  Latin 
School  as  a Junior-Master  a few  years 
ago  that  my  days  of  formal  attendance 
at  school  were  over  — but  there  I was 
back  at  regular  classes,  studying 
“home”  lessons  instead  of  assigning 
them,  writing  tests,  instead  of  cor- 
recting them,  receiving  misdemeanor 
marks  (there  called  “demerits”)  instead 
of  imposing  them. 

Upon  arrival  there  we  were  assigned 
to  “Observation  Batteries”  where  for 
two  weeks  we  were  put  through  a 
“hardening”  process,  and  given  a 
course  in  mathematics  to  bring  back  to 
us  what  we  had  forgotten.  The  mental 
work  was  a pleasant  relaxation  from  the 
dismounted  drill,  hiking,  and  calis- 
thenics that  made  up  the  physical  part 
of  our  program.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  part  of  the  work  we  emigrated 


“across  the  valley”  to  the  Training 
Area  where  the  real  work  for  commis- 
sions commenced. 

We  got  up  at  5.15,  had  calisthenics, 
breakfasted,  and  cleaned  up  for  in- 
spection. At  6.45  we  marched  to  the 
drill  field  for  classes.  We  had  four 
periods  of  one  hour  each  in  the  morning, 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  We 
‘‘stood  Retreat”  at  five  forty-five,  had 
supper  at  six,  studied  from  seven  until 
nine,  and  went  to  bed  at  nine-thirty. 
In  class  work  we  were  instructed  among 
other  things  in  Mounted  Drill,  Signalling, 
Gun  Drill,  Riding  and  Driving,  and  in 
Conduct  of  Fire.  Such  in  brief  was  our 
daily  program  and  course  of  instruction. 

To  those  of  us  who  came  from  the 
city  the  horse  was  a new  and  wondrous 
animal.  We  were  supposed  when  we 
finished  to  know  more  about  his  anat- 
omy, his  diet,  and  his  ills  than  our 
own  — indeed  many  of  the  men  de- 
clared when  we  were  discharged,  that 
they  were  going  to  give  up  their  old 
pursuits  and  become  veterinarians. 
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The  first  horses  that  we  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  were  of 
wood.  They  consisted  of  four  planks 
for  legs,  a barrel  for  a body,  and  two 
short  planks  at  right  angels  to  each 
other  for  neck  and  head.  These  we 
harnessed,  saddled  and  learned  to 
mount.  The  mistakes  it  was  possible 
to  make  in  harnessing  were  wonderful. 
They  were  about  the  same  height  as 
real  horses  and  some  of  us  had  great 
difficulty  in  mounting  them.  One  poor 
fellow  after  spending  about  fifteen  min- 
utes trying  to  throw  his  right  leg  over 
the  horse’s  back,  finally  succeeded,  but 
so  strenuous  was  his  effort  that  is 
whole  body  followed  it  and  down  he 
went  on  the  other  side.  Then  he 
started  all  over  again. 

When  we  came  to  the  real  horses, 
how  we  wished  for  the  wooden  ones 
once  more!  When  we  tried  to  mount 
them  they  just  would  not  stand  still. 
When  we  did  succeed  in  getting  up  it 
was  difficult  to  stay  there.  That  we 
might  learn  to  ride  more  quickly 
neither  saddles  nor  stirrups  were  al- 
lowed — just  a blanket.  First,  we 
walked  the  horses- — round  and  round  in 
a big  circle.  Even  at  this  pace  some 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  their 
seats  — for  a horse’s  backbone  has  a 
wonderful  movement  when  he  is  in 
motion.  But  when  we  began  to  trot! 
Every  few  minutes  some  one  would 
land  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  the 
lieutenants  would  add  insult  to  injury 
by  riding  up  and  demanding,  “How 
dare  you  dismount  without  orders?” 
When  the  hour  was  up  we  were  unable 
to  stand  erect,  hardly  able  to  walk, 
and  then  the  order  would  come, 
“Double  time”  and  we’d  run  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  the  next  class.  Those 
first  two  weeks,  were  weeks,  of  real 
misery,  but  once  we  had  learned  to 


sit  upon  the  horse  properly  and  were 
allowed  saddle  and  stirrups,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  work. 

All  this  of  course  was  but  one  part 
of  our  work.  During  the  twelve  weeks 
we  studied  twenty-six  subjects.  I 
thought  often  of  the  Latin  School 
during  these  days.  We  did  what  was 
required  — there  was  no  selection  of 
courses  — we  could  not  avoid  that 
which  we  did  not  like.  Just  as  the 
requirements  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board  regulates  how  much  work  must 
be  done  in  this  school,  so  did  the  task 
ahead  of  us  regulate  our  work.  Every 
recitation  was  marked  — and  marked 
according  to  what  we  showed  we  knew. 
There  was  no  coddling  and  no  excusing 
of  unsatisfactory  work.  Our  instructors 
were  capable  men,  and  all  experts  in 
the  subjects  they  taught,  sympathetic 
in  their  teaching.  One  of  the  instructors 
in  my  battery  was  a former  Latin 
School  boy  — Lieutenant  Murray  F. 
Hall. 

The  demerit  system  — borrowed  from 
West  Point  — was  our  own  misde- 
meanor mark  system  under  another 
name.  A certain  number  meant  a 
visit  to  the  Captain  — just  as  a censure 
means  a visit  to  the  office.  We  received 
demerits  for  dust  on  shoes,  dirty  leg- 
gings, and  for  carelessness  about  our 
bunks.  You  may  clean  and  clean  for 
hours  — and  an  army  officer  will  al- 
ways find  dust. 

In  October  the  camp  was  hard  hit 
by  influenza.  Our  battalion  was  moved 
out  to  the  Firing  Center  at  West  Point, 
Kentucky,  where  we  spent  the  next 
five  weeks.  The  open  air  life  proved 
an  excellent  preventative.  In  less  than 
a week  some  thirty  men  in  our  battery 
had  been  stricken  at  Camp  Taylor. 
At  West  Point  there  were  but  two  or 
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three  cases  and  all  of  these  came  in 
the  early  part  of  our  stay. 

Here  we  came  into  even  closer  con- 
tact with  the  horse.  At  Camp  Taylor 
we  had  only  to  ride  them  — here  we 
groomed,  watered,  and  fed  them  three 
„ times  a day.  We  had  always  con- 
sidered the  horse  a domestic  animal, 
but  when  we  saw  his  actions  on  the 
picket  line  at  meal  time,  we  had  serious 
doubts.  Every  little  while  one  of  the 
men  would  come  flying  through  the 
air  propelled  by  the  heels  of  an  im- 
patient horse.  There  were  certain  rules 
in  the  Drill  Regulations  about  kindness 
and  gentleness  towards  them  that  were 
constantly  impressed  upon  us.  One  ot 
the  men  complained  to  the  instructor 
that  they  didn’t  seem  to  work  and  asked 
if  he  might  take  the  book  over  and  read 
them  to  the  horses  and  see  if  that 
would  have  any  effect  upon  them. 
The  most  vicious  brute  of  all  was 
named  “Von  Hindenberg  and  for  three 
weeks  I feel  sure  he  was  never  groomed. 
Cleaning  the  hind  feet  was  considered 
a particularly  undesirable  task,  and 
many  a man  felt  that  he  was  complying 
with  the  law  if  he  cleaned  the  front 
feet  twice.  Generally,  however,  he  had 
“his  trouble  for  his  pains’’  for  an  officer 
looked  over  the  work  before  we  were 
dismissed. 

We  were  at  the  Firing  Center  on 


November  11.  During  that  week  we 
were  having  our  three  days  of  “firing” — 
that  is,  target  practice.  In  contrast  to 
all  the  excitement  and  jollification  in 
the  cities  and  towns  nearby  — of  which 
we  learned  later  — there  was  no  cele- 
bration and  no  letting  down  in  the 
battalion.  We  were  out  in  the  hills 
during  the  entire  day  and  learned  of 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  at  night  — 
and  were  too  tired  then  for  any  fire- 
works. 

The  following  Sunday  we  returned  to 
Camp  Taylor.  The  last  week  was  a 
time  of  rumor  — we  were  to  be  com- 
missioned — we  were  not  to  be  com- 
missioned — we  were  to  be  sent  home, 
etc.  Finally,  however,  we  were  told 
officially  that  we  would  be  commissioned 
in  the  Reserve  and  put  on  the  Inactive 
List.  Many  were  disappointed  — they 
had  hoped  to  be  sent  to  the  School  of 
Fire  at  Fort  Sill  for  further  training, 
but  most  of  us,  feeling  that  any  chance 
for  active  service  had  gone,  were  happy 
at  the  opportunity  of  returning  home. 
On  November  27  our  battalion  was 
commissioned  and  sent  home.  Those 
men  who  were  not  so  far  advanced 
were  allowed  to  finish  the  course. 
About  3000  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  it  was  only  during 
the  past  month  that  the  school  ceased 
to  exist. 


3Aoab  to  Victorp 

( Read  at  the  Thanksgiving  Peace  Exer- 
cises, Wednesday,  November  27,  1918.) 


AFAR  cry  it  is,  indeed,  back  to 
June  15,  1888,  the  day  on 

which  William  the  Second,  of 
the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  began  his 
infamous  reign  in  Germany  with  an 
order  to  the  Prussian  Army.  The 


Kaiser  revealed  his  international  policy 
on  June  25,  when  he  opened  the  German 
Reichstag.  He  pledged  himself  to  con- 
tinue the  "blood  and  iron”  policy  of 
his  graudfather,  William  the  First,  but 
did  not  allude  to  his  more  liberal 
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father,  Frederick  the  Third,  who  had 
reigned  but  a few  months.  Militarism 
was  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  government. 

In  July,  1914,  the  entire  home  fleet 
of  the  English  Navy  was  mobilized  in 
the  English  Channel.  This  was  one 
card  in  a desperate  diplomatic  game 
that  all  Europe  had  been  playing  ever 
since  Gavrilo  Prinzip,  an  Austrian  sub- 
ject of  Serbian  extraction,  had  assassi- 
nated Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  at  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia,  on  June  28.  The  assassination 
and  Austria-Hungary’s  offended  sover- 
eignty were  but  pretexts  for  the  war 
which  Germany’s  warlords  were  deter- 
mined to  force.  They  desired  Mittel- 
Europa,  but  they  were  destined  not 
to  have  it. 

Events  passed  quickly.  On  July  28, 
Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia,  followed 
closely  by  declarations  of  war  between 
Germany  and  Austria  on  the  one  side 
and  Russia,  Serbia,  France,  England 
and  Japan  on  the  other. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  East,  where 
the  struggles  first  began.  The  Russians 
invaded  East  Prussia,  but  later  were 
compelled  to  retire.  The  Russian  cam- 
paigns met  with  varying  success,  but 
lack  of  ammunition  caused  many 
disasters.  Russia,  while  unable  to  con- 
quer Germany,  assisted  the  Allies  by 
engaging  millions  of  the  enemy  and 
menacing  his  safety. 

Early  in  August,  1914,  the  Germans 
entered  Liege,  Belgium,  after  a stiff 
battle.  The  violation  of  Belgium  neu- 
trality and  the  German  atrocities  there 
and  in  France  are  too  well-known  to 
need  any  mention.  During  August 
the  Germans  swept  on  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  driving  the  Allies  before  them. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  savior  of 
France,  Marshal  Joffre,  stemmed  the 
roaring  tide  of  Prussian  barbarism  at 


the  memorable  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
September  4 to  14.  Even  as  the  free 
soldiers  of  the  Grecian  city-states  saved 
Europe  from  Persian  barbarism  at 

Thermopylae,  so  at  the  Marne  the 
gallant  armies  of  Civilization  preserved 
the  free  Western  World  from  Prussian 
military  domination.  On  September  5, 
1914,  the  Germans  were  less  than  ten 
miles  from  Paris.  Three  weeks  later, 
they  were  thirty  miles  away.  The 
Teutons  had  begun  the  retreat  to 

oblivion ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Italy  and  the 
Near  East.  On  May  23,  1915,  Italy 
joined  the  Allies  and  suffered  only  one 
serious  defeat.  The  Allies  saved  Italy, 
however,  in  the  Fall  of  1917,  and  then 
the  Italians  began  another  spirited 

offensive.  Turkey  joined  the  Germanic 
Alliance  on  October  29,  1915.  The 
Franco-British  expedition  to  the  Dar- 
danelles failed,  but  Turkey  lost  the 

Holy  Land,  which  Gen.  Allenby  cap- 
tured not  long  ago.  German  diplomacy 
won  Bulgaria  to  the  Teuton  cause  in 
October.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 
Albania  were  crushed  beneath  the 
mailed  fist,  and  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad, 
Mittel-Europa  dream  became  a reality. 
Roumania  declared  war  on  the  Teutons 
in  August,  1916,  but  was  forced  to  sign 
a humiliating  peace  when  Russia  col- 
lapsed early  in  1917  and  made  peace 
with  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk.  The 
failure  of  the  Eastern  front  was  a severe 
blow  to  the  Allied  cause.  However, 
another  autocrat,  the  Czar,  was  gone. 

While  the  war  was  won  on  land,  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  Allies  was 
their  salvation,  as  it  kept  open  the  vital 
lines  of  communication.  German  com- 
merce was  swept  from  the  seas,  and 
German  warships  were  destroyed  ' or 
driven  home.  Only  one  great  naval 
battle  took  place  in  the  Great  War  — 
the  titanic  conflict  off  Jutland,  on 
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May  31,  1916.  While  both  sides  lost 
heavily,  Britannia  still  ruled  the  wave. 
“Der  Tag”  did  not  bring  victory  to  the 
Kaiser’s  navy.  The  German  submarine 
warfare  caused  a controversy  with  the 
United  States  that  reached  a climax 
when  the  Ltisitania  was  sunk  with’out 
warning  in  May,  1915.  A German 
promise  not  to  torpedo  passenger  vessels, 
averted  war. 

“Ils  ne  passeront  pas!”  vowed  the 
French  when  the  Germans  attacked 
Verdun,  February  21,  1916,  and  the 
Prussians  did  not  pass!  On  July  1,  1916, 
the  Allies  gained  some  ground  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme,  but  a virtual 
deadlock  existed  until  March  21,  1918. 
On  April  6,  1917,  America  declared  war 
on  Germany  because  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government,  in  direct  violation 
of  its  pledge,  ordered  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare.  Our  nation  fought 
under  the  standard  of  Civilization, 
Democracy,  and  Liberty,  while  Ger- 
many upheld  Barbarism,  Autocracy,  and 
Bondage. 

The  final  German  offensive  at  first 
met  with  success,  even  menacing  Paris, 
and  reached  its  high-water  mark  July 
15,  1918.  During  the  drive  General 
Foch  had  been  made  generalissimo  of 
all  allied  and  American  forces,  and 
more  than  a million  Yankee  troops  had 
been  transported  to  France,  ready  to  do 
and  die.  On  July  15,  the  enemy 
launched  a great  attack  in  an  effort  to 
cross  the  Marne.  Again  the  Marne 
proved  his  Waterloo.  The  marines 
hurled  back  the  foe  at  Chateau  Thierry 
and  started  the  Germans  on  the  retreat 


that  has  not  ended  yet.  Under  these 
disasters,  the  Teutonic  “home-fronts” 
also  collapsed. 

Bulgaria  was  the  first  to  surrender, 
signing  an  armistice  in  September. 
Turkey,  isolated,  followed  suit  and  asked 
peace  in  October.  A revolution,  an 
Italian  drive,  and  the  menace  from  the 
Balkans  compelled  Austria  to  submit 
in  the  same  month.  Germany,  her 
people  in  revolt,  deserted  by  her  allies, 
and  driven  from  France  and  Belgium  in 
an  amazingly  short  time,  signed  an 
armistice  tantamount  to  unconditional 
surrender  on  November  11,  1918. 

At  last  the  World  War  is  over! 
More  than  seven  million  men,  the  flower 
of  the  world  are  dead;  at  least  five  hun- 
dred billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
or  wasted;  and  untold  suffering  has 
been  inflicted  on  humanity,  but,  thank 
God!  Right  is  supreme  over  Might. 

The  hordes  of  Germany  are  going  back 
to  the  “vile  dust  from  whence  they 
sprung,  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung,” and  the  Allied  Armies,  together 
with  the  Americans,  wrho  never  retreated 
before  the  Huns,  are  today  marching 
to  the  Rhine,  whence  the  Hohenzollerns 
have  fled.  The  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
-is  no  more  and  instead  of  Peace  a 
Justice  will  be  made.  Napoleon  was 
right,  as  the  fugitive  Kaiser  has  learned, 
when  he  cynically  said,  “God  is  on  the 
side  of  the  heaviest  battalions.” 

That  star-spangled  banner  yet  waves 
o’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave! 

P.  J.  W.  T9. 


3s  ^Boston  |3rogresstoe? 

DIFFERENT  Bostonians,  return-  falling  behind  the  times.  One  man 
ing  from  New  York  or  other  reflects  that  Boston  goes  to  bed  with  the 
great  cities  of  America  or  chickens  — lights,  cars,  taxicabs,  and 
Europe,  declare  that  dear  old  Boston  is  amusement  places,  besides  the  simple 
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folk,  while  New  York  “turns  night  into 
day”  and  the  New  Yorkers  crowd  the 
Great  White  Way.  Well,  suppose  Bos- 
ton does  go  to  bed  early.  What  of  it? 
Didn’t  Franklin  say,  “Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise.”? 

“Perhaps  so,”  replies  our  friend,  “but 
New  York  believes  in  ‘making  hay 
while  the  electric  light  shines.’  You 
aren’t  willing  to  get  away  from  tradition, 
that’s  the  trouble.  When 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

Bostonians  hobble  off  to  bed  as  Silas 
and  Hannah  used  to  do.” 

“Oh,”  we  say,  “New  York  believes 
in  ‘all-night  saving,’  is  that  it?  ” 

“Why,  that  isn’t  the  only  thing. 
Did  you  ever  see  a trainload  of  pas- 
sengers unloaded  from  an  express  train 
from  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  Montreal,  in  a Boston  railroad 
station  at  1 a.  m.?  Think  of  having  a 
silent  Grand  Central  Station  at  any 
time  in  New  York!” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Boston, 
then?  What  will  make  her  catch  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world?”  we  ask 
him. 

“First  of  all,  Boston  will  have  to  be 
willing  to  take  a chance.  Her  citizens 
seem  to  fear  that  everything  they  try 
may  not  prove  a success.  They  must 
be  willing  to  invest  more  money  if 
they  expect  greater  returns.  Commerce, 
especially,  is  where  Boston  lags.  When 
New  York  was  a tiny  hamlet,  Boston 
had  ships  all  over  the  world,  but  now 
Boston’s  business  men  lack  the  punch 
necessary  to  get  the  old-time  trade. 
Commerce  isn’t  going  to  come  to  Boston. 
Boston  has  to  go  after  it.” 

“Where  will  Boston  go  after  it?” 

“Why,  down  in  South  America,  over 


in  devastated  Europe,  out  in  our  own 
West.  Salesmen  — that’s  what  are 
needed,  — real,  live  salesmen.  Look  at 
Europe,  for  instance.  Every  country 
over  there  needs  vast  quantities  of 
everything.  Go  after  the  orders.  Get 
the  orders;  then  you  have  commerce. 
Commerce  means  wealth,  and  wealth 
means  municipal  improvements.  Boston 
ships  can  go  to  Europe  more  quickly 
than  vessels  from  New  York.  Our 
railroad  yards  must  be  made  larger, 
and  must  include  great  docks  and 
wharves.  Boston  has  one  Common- 
wealth Pier.  There  should  be  dozens. 
Make  the  railroads  improve  their  serv- 
ice. They  do  it  for  other  big  cities. 
Why  not  for  Boston?” 

“Didn’t  you  say  something  about 
tradition?  ” 

“Yes,  I did.  There  is  one  great  fault. 
Boston  is  sitting  back  supinely,  think- 
ing of  her  glorious  past,  and  holding 
on  for  dear  life  to  that  attitude.  For 
instance,  when  Boylston,  Park,  and 
Beacon  Streets  needed  to  be  widened, 
Bostonians  shrieked  in  horror  at  the 
thought  of  violating  the  sanctity  of 
Boston  Common.  Tradition  is  all  right, 
but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  you 
ought  to  make  tradition  now  for  people 
a hundred  years  hence?  Boston’s  tra- 
dition will  look  like  a pygmy  beside 
New  York’s  a hundred  years  from  now. 
You’ve  got  to  make  tradition,  just  the 
same  as  you  make  history.  You  could 
make  mighty  good  use  of  the  pretty 
islands  in  Boston  Harbor,  if  you  could 
only  agree  to  put  them  to  a commercial 
use.  Still,  though  thou  art  entangled 
in  too  much  tradition,  dear  Boston, 
with  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee.” 

“Yes,”  we  chime  in,  “we  love  thee, 
dear  Boston,  but  for  thine  own  sake, 
wake  up!” 


P.  J.  W.  T9. 
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FOLLOWING  are  the  names  of  the  editors-in-chief  and  business-managers  of  the 
Register  from  1883  to  1919,  inclusive.  In  1882  there  was  neither  editor-in- 
chief  nor  business-manager,  but  the  full  Staff  of  that  year  is  here  published. 
1882  — J.  H.  Payne,  Literary  Editor. 

G.  Santayana  I Managing  Editors. 

J. R.  Slattery  j 

J.  A.  Frye,  Military  Editor. 

J.  W.  Strauss,  Sporting  Editor. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF 

1883  — F.  E.  E.  Hamilton 

1884  — W.  P.  Henderson 

1885  — L.  S.  Griswold 

1886  — H.  E.  Burton 

1887  — A.  S.  Hayes 

1888  — E.  Grossman 

1889  — E.  G.  Jackson 

1890  — E.  W.  Capen 

1891  — E.  A.  Baldwin 

1892  — H.  W.  Prescott 

1893  — E.  E.  Southard 

1894  — P.  A.  H.  van  Daell 

1895  — F.  K.  Bryant 

1896  — H.  L.  Seaver 

1897  — J.  O’Gorman 

1898  — H.  A.  Noone 

1899  — L.  R.  Clapp 

1900  — C.  W.  Harris 

1901  — J.  N.  Clark 

1902  — H.  A.  Bellows 

1903  — E.  E.  House 

1904  — G.  Emerson 

1905  — R.  T.  Peare 

1906  — W.  A.  Corley 

1907  — G.  O’Gorman 

1908  — H.  W.  Smith 

1909  — G.  H.  Gifford 

1910  — R-  G.  Wilson,  J r. 

1911  — C.  H.  Peterson 

1912  — W.  C.  Packard 

1913  — R.  C.  Kelley 

1914  — E.  G.  Stanwood 

1915  — W.  A.  Guild 

1916  — A.  W.  Marget 

1917  — E.  A Minard 

1918  — E.  G.  Fay 

1919  — P.  J-  Wenners 


BUSINESS  MANAGERS 
L.  R.  Lewis 
H.  H.  Turner 
F.  F.  Cutler 
C.  H.  Taylor 
C.  T.  Donnelly 

E.  A.  Reed 
W.  H.  Furber 

L.  F.  Foss 

F.  S.  Frisbee 
W.  A.  Wood 
A.  W.  Hoitt 
R.  L.  Chipman 

E.  B.  Terhune 

C.  C.  Miller 

D.  Daly 

R.  B.  Whitney 
A.  J.  Copp,  Jr. 

V.  O’Gorman 
C.  Lublin 

T.  F.  Jones 

F.  D.  Littlefield 
J.  B.  Coolidge 

M.  S.  Green 

S.  B.  Finkel 
H.  S.  Nelke 
L.  N.  Stanton 
H.  V.  Bail 

W.  A.  Perrins,  Jr. 
W.  C.  Cronin 

F.  J.  Gillis 

R.  B.  Tyler 

A.  M.  SONNABEND 

S.  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 

R.  M.  Sanders 

H.  L.  Seely 
H.  B.  Bross 
O.  J.  Currier 
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jfrom  tfje  <©erman  of  Jfyntt" 

By  Ernst  Lissauer 

(The  auther  of  the  “Hymn  of  Hate”  was  decorated  by  the  Kaiser  with  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle 
in  appreciation  of  the  Poem.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  hatred  of  England  was 
changed  to  the  hatred  of  this  country.) 

In  the  captain’s  mess,  in  the  banquet  hall, 

Sat  feasting  the  officers,  one  and  all; 

Like  a sabre  blow,  like  the  swing  of  a sail, 

One  seized  his  glass  held  high  to  hail; 

Sharp  snapped  like  the  stroke  of  a rudder’s  play, 

Spoke  three  words  only:  “To  the  day!” 

Whose  glass  this  fate? 

They  had  all  but  a single  hate. 

Who  was  thus  known? 

They  had  one  foe  and  one  alone — ENGLAND ! 

Take  you  the  folk  of  the  Earth  in  pay, 

With  bars  of  gold  your  ramparts  lay, 

Redeck  the  ocean  with  a bow  on  bow, 

Ye  re  kon  well,  but  not  well  enough  now. 

Fren  h and  Russian  they  matter  not, 

A blow  for  a blow,  a shot  for  a shot! 

We  fight  the  battle  with  bronze  and  steel, 

And  the  time  that  is  coming  Peace  will  seal. 

You  will  we  hate  with  a lasting  hate; 

We  will  never  forego  our  hate, 

Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land, 

Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand, 

Hate  of  the  hammar  and  hate  of  the  crown, 

Hate  of  seventy  millions,  choking  down. 

We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one, 

We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone — ENGLAND ! 

§9ax  Yutonae 

To  the  Prussians 

(Sung  to  music  of  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.”) 

You  German  foes  of  freedom  hailed  and  boasted  of  “The  Day” 

When  your  Kaiser’s  sea-dogs  proudly  would  sail  forward  to  the  fray; 

But  the  freemen’s  navy  was  not  built  to  bow  ’neath  regal  clay, 

And  Freedom  conquered  Hate. 
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Beneath  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  ocean  of  the  free 

Were  the  reptiles  that  you  hoped  would  gain  a Prussian  victory; 

But  the  Home  of  Freedom  summoned  all  her  hosts  of  Liberty  — 
Crusaders  brave  and  great. 

Across  the  freemen’s  ocean  to  the  soil  of  Blessed  France 
Dear  Old  Glory  sent  her  soldier  boys  with  pride  in  every  glance, 

And  her  parting  words  were:  “Yankees,  all  keep  up  the  grand  advance 
Until  the  war  is  won!” 

You  Teuton  haters  of  the  free  and  tyrants  of  the  meek, 

You  have  slain  the  Maker’s  children  and  have  trampled  down  the  weak; 
But  the  scar  your  sabres  slashed  upon  the  Ruler’s  virgin  cheek 
Has  silenced  every  gun. 

The  swift  avenging  angels  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
Toward  the  lair  of  that  blasphemer  with  the  strength  of  justice  pressed, 
And  the  troops  advanced  beneath  the  Flag  the  God  of  Right  had  blessed 
Till  victory  was  ours! 

You  Prussian  tyrants,  sink  beneath  the  honor  of  the  grave, 

For  the  sea  will  never  shroud  you  in  the  mantle  of  a wave, 

And  the  land  that  you  have  reddened  welcomes  only  good  and  brave. 

Go  seek  thy  Hatred’s  bowers! 

Refrain: 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah! 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah! 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah! 

And  Freedom  conquered  Hate. 

{To  the  Returning  Soldiers  and  Sailors) 

The  banners  of  the  freemen  are  unfurled  now  to  the  breeze, 

And  the  soldier  boys  are  streaming  back  from  ’way  across  the  seas; 

For  Old  Glory’s  sons  have  won  again  a host  of  victories, 

And  now  they’re  coming  home ! 

Refrain:  Glory,  glory,  etc., 

The  boys  are  coming  home! 

A hundred  thousand  welcomes  to  the  boys  in  khaki  clad, 

And  to  every  one  who  manned  the  fleet,  each  brave  young  sailor  lad. 

On  this  day  of  glory  and  of  peace  our  hearts  with  joy  are  glad, 

For  victory^  has  come! 

Refrain:  Glory,  glory,  etc., 

The  victory'  has  come ! 
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Our  brothers,  you  have  done  your  duty,  and  you’ve  done  it  well; 

May  your  country  ne’er  forget  that  you  have  tolled  the  tyrant’s  knell; 

Ever  may  your  praise  be  linked  with  that  of  Liberty’s  great  Bell, 

While  loving  hearts  yet  beat. 

Refrain:  Gldry,  glory,  etc., 

You’ve  done  your  duty  well! 

(To  Those  Boys  Who  Cannot  Return ) 

Beneath  the  scarlet  soil  of  France  there  lies  a silent  host 
Of  those  hero  soldier  laddies  who  have  crushed  the  Prussian  boast; 

Though  the  crimson  of  their  life-blood  stained  the  ground  about  their  post, 
Like  men  they  firmly  stood. 

Refrain:  Glory,  glory,  etc., 

Like  men  they  firmly  stood. 

The  honor  of  a nation  with  their  utmost  they  upheld; 

With  a love  for  dear  Old  Glory  every  valiant  bosom  swelled 

Till  the  Prussian  shrapnel  struck  them  and  those  heroes  Death  compelled 

To  love  beyond  the  hood. 

Refrain:  Glory,  glory,  etc., 

They  ever  love  the  Flag. 

The  Realms  of  Peace  — Eternal  Peace  — are  decked  with  flowers  today  — 
With  the  laurel  wreaths  and  garlands  of  the  victors  in  the  fray; 

While  the  seraphim  sing  paeans,  happy  angels  strew  the  way 
Before  the  sainted  brave. 


Refrain:  Glory,  glory,  etc., 

Eternal  be  their  praise! 


P.  J.  W.  T9. 


®1 )£  Sge  of  Cfjibalrp 

F.  W.  Saunders,  ’20 


EVERY  eye  was  turned  on  a huge 
black  score-board  on  the  racing 
track  at  Corona.  The  names  of 
thirty  cars  were  marked  on  it  in  white 
paint,  and  after  each  name  was  a 
hundred  and  nine  squares,  each  square 
representing  a lap.  On  a stepladder 
placed  against  it,  was  a man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  bare  headed  and  perspiring. 
In  one  hand  he  held  a large,  dull-red 


megaphone,  and  in  the  other  a large 
piece  of  coarse  chalk.  Every  time  a 
big  racer  went  roaring  by,  leaving  a 
trail  of  smoke  the  man  on  the  step- 
ladder  chalked  down  its  position  after 
the  name  and  number  of  the  car  in 
whatever  lap  it  happened  to  be.  Should 
the  car  be  first,  a 1 was  marked  down, 
and  if  third,  a 3,  and  so  on.  Once  in  a 
while  the  perspiring  man  would  raise 
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the  megaphone  and  shout  through  it 
that  such  and  such  a car  was  out  of 
the  race,  having  burnt  out  a bearing, 
left  the  track,  or  for  some  reason  or 
other. 

For  quite  a while  the  man  at  the 
score-board  had  nothing  to  do  but 
chalk  down  the  cars  as  they  flew  past, 
and  everybody  was  contentedly  watching 
the  fast  appearing  and  disappearing 
cars.  Suddenly,  the  man  raised  the 
megaphone  and  bellowed:  “Car  number 
26  out;  left  the  track  at  Seventeenth 
Street  bridge!”  All  eyes  turned  to  the 
board  as  the  man  drew  a line  from  the 
108th  square  to  the  last  one,  signifying 
that  No.  26  had  gone  out  in  the  108th 
lap.  No.  26  had  led  from  the  52nd 
lap  and  it  seemed  a pity  to  lose  when 
the  goal  was  in  sight,  only  2 laps  away — - 
6 miles  and  the  nearest  car  a lap  behind. 
However,  this  was  only  a incident  of 
the  race,  and  the  huge  crowd  in  the 
grand  stand  did  not  long  concern  them- 
selves with  it,  settling  down  to  watch 
for  the  next  leader. 

But  No.  26?  What  trick  of  fate  had 
wrested  the  prize  from  him? 

Picture  to  yourself  in  the  bieart  of 
southern  California,  nestled  snuggly  in 
the  San  Bernardino  mountains,  the 
town  of  Corona,  dating  back  in  its 
settlement  to  the  days  of  the  Spaniards. 
Around  it  was  a three  mile  race  track, 
formerly  of  dirt,  but  now  paved.  The 
heart  of  the  town  was  inside  the  track 
which  was  as  round  as  if  some  huge 
giant  of  the  past  had  taken  a mighty 
compass  and  circumscribed  it.  At  one 
point  on  the  track  and  stretched  over 
it,  was  a large  canvas  sign  raised  about 
thirty  feet  in  the  air  and  bearing  the 
words  “Start  and  Finish.”  Around  the 
outside  of  the  track  at  the  same  place 
had  been  erected  several  years  before,  a 
grand  stand  large  enough  to  hold  fifteen 


thousand  people.  Opposite  the  grand 
stand  were  the  pits  of  the  contestants 
in  the  race. 

The  day  had  promised  well,  and  al- 
ready several  hours  before  the  starting 
time,  the  stand  began  to  fill  and  the 
course  to  be  lined  with  people.  The 
track  that  had  echoed  the  pounding 
hoof- beats  of  the  horses  of  the  proud 
Dons  was  soon  to  echo  to  the  mighty 
roar  of  the  huge  fire-breathing  horses. 
The  20th  century  was  hurling  its  trium- 
phant laugh  into  the  teeth  of  the  old 
world  by  holding  on  the  ancient  course 
an  event  which  would  have  sent  the 
Dons  screaming  with  fear  into  their 
dwellings.  Soon  a few  of  the  cars 
began  to  appear  on  the  track,  making 
a couple  of  slow  laps  to  warm  up  their 
motors.  The  race  was  to  start  at 
11  o’clock  and  by  10,  all  the  thirty 
cars  were  on  the  road.  A few  were  still 
warming  up,  but  most  of  them  were 
stationary  in  front  of  the  pits,  while 
the  drivers  and  mechanicians  tinkered 
with  the  engines  or  the  pit  crews  filled 
the  gasoline  and  oil  tanks  and  examined 
the  tires. 

In  front  of  pit  No.  26,  Felix  Grant, 
the  young  driver  of  that  car,  lifted  the 
hood  and  began  to  examine  the  engine 
with  a minute  and  critical  eye,  vowing 
to  himself  that  it  would  be  no  fault  of 
his  if  the  motor  went  wrong  that  day, 
while  the  mechanician  gave  his  attention 
to  the  oil  and  air  pumps.  Felix  at  last 
slammed  down  the  hood  and  began  to 
hum  to  himself.  To  the  crowd  in  the 
grand  stand  it  seemed  an  age  until  the 
starting  of  the  race.  At  last  the  signal 
to  line  up  was  given,  and  as  the  cars 
swung  slowly  into  their  positions,  a 
mighty  shout  arose  from  a hundred 
thousand  throats.  Felix  slowly  swung 
No.  26  into  its  starting  place.  The 
track  was  as  wide  as  two  ordinary 
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city  streets.  The  racers  were  in  six 
lines,  five  in  each  rank.  The  motors 
were  popping  and  sputtering,  and  the 
place  was  clouded  with  a thin  haze 
of  gasoline  smoke.  Suddenly,  the  start- 
ing signal  was  given,  and  amid  the 
shifting  of  gears,  the  thirty  cars  as  one 
slowly  started  forward,  gathering  speed 
as  they  got  fairly  under  way.  For  the 
first  five  laps  the  cars  remained  in  a 
bunch,  but  soon  a big  red  or  yellow 
car  would  take  the  lead  until  all  were 
drawn  out.  One  car  was  forced  to  give 
up  in  the  10th  lap  on  account  of  engine 
trouble,  which  fact  was  duly  announced 
by  the  perspiring  man  at  the  score- 
board.  In  the  12th  lap  No.  4 took  the 
lead,  closely  followed  by  No.  21.  Felix 
was  tied  for  third  place  with  three  other 
cars,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cars 
were  in  various  positions  from  the  4th 
to  the  16th  place.  The  race  continued 
on  this  order  until  the  29th  lap  when 
events  began  to  tumble  over  each  other. 

No.  4 was  forced  into  the  pits  for  a 
change  of  rear  tires,  and  No.  21  assumed 
the  lead.  No.  1 skidded  on  the  only 
bad  turn  and  smashed  a rear  wheel. 
No.  14  jumped  from  6th  place  to  2nd. 
Several  others  were  forced  to  the  pits 
to  renew  oil  and  gasoline.  The  track 
was  now  one  continuous  roar.  The 
racers  went  by  like  mad  leaving  a wave 
of  smoke  and  noise  and  a smell  of  burnt 
castor  oil  behind  them.  The  track 
began  to  blacken  from  the  drippings  of 
oil,  and  the  sun  beat  with  increasing 
fierceness  as  the  moments  passed.  But 
despite  the  intense  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  records  were  being 
broken.  The  race  was  becoming  in- 
tensely exciting.  First  one  car  would 
take  the  lead  and  then  another.  Many 
stops  were  made  at  the  pits,  which 
rendered  it  all  the  more  interesting  for 
the  spectators  in  the  grand  stand  on 


account  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  pit 
crews  to  save  time  and  those  of  the 
drivers  to  make  up  for  time  lost. 

Felix  contented  himself  with  holding 
his  position  at  third  place,  driving  a 
steady,  careful  race  until  a good  op- 
portunity presented.  In  the  51st  lap 
such  an  opportunity  came  when  both 
of  the  leaders  were  forced  to  lose  a lap 
at  the  pits.  Felix  increased  the  speed 
of  his  car  and  in  the  next  lap  he  assumed 
first  place,  leading  by  one-half  lap.  At 
the  pace  the  leaders  were  setting,  it 
looked  as  if  the  race  would  be  over 
before  three  o’clock. 

The  crowd,  excited  by  the  cars 
hurtling  by  at  such  a speed,  expressed 
its  enthusiasm  by  wildly  cheering  the 
leaders.  By  the  time  one  racer  would 
be  around  the  bend,  another  would 
appear.  It  was  a battle  of  endurance 
for  the  drivers  as  well  as  for  the  cars. 
Lap  after  lap  went  by  and  Felix  stuck 
doggedly  to  the  wheel,  increasing  his 
lead  little  by  little  until  the  76th  lap 
found  him  two  laps  ahead.  Fortune 
had  been  kind  to  him  thus  far  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  might  establish  a new 
non-stop  record  as  well  as  finish  in 
first  place,  but  on  the  80th  lap  both 
rear  tires  gave  out  and  the  front  ones 
looked  as  if  they  would  last  only  a lap 
longer.  Fortunately,  this  occurred  a 
half-mile  before  the  pits,  and  on  nearing 
them,  the  mechanician  stood  up  signal- 
ling with  his  arms  for  a complete  change. 
The  car  had  barely  stopped  before  the 
crew  had  it  jacked  up  and  the  wire 
wheels  were  pulled  off  and  new  ones 
substituted  in  their  place.  In  the  mean- 
time the  mechanician  and  another 
helper  refilled  the  gasoline  and  oil 
tanks,  in  their  haste  spilling  half  of  it 
down  the  sides.  The  jacks  were  let 
down  with  a quick  turn,  the  mechanician 
jumped  into  his  seat,  and  No.  26  leaped 
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forward  like  a thing  alive.  Four  minutes 
had  been  lost.  Felix’s  lead  was  cut 
down  to  a quarter  of  a lap. 

The  strain  was  telling  on  everyone, 
and  the  perspiring  man  at  the  black- 
board was  kept  busy.  In  the  90th 
lap,  of  the  thirty  cars  which  started, 
only  twelve  remained.  The  crowd  was 
thrilled;  never  before  had  the  land  of 
sunshine  witnessed  such  a race.  Every 
lap  was  a step  nearer  victory,  but 
Felix  Avas  hard  pressed  for  the  strain 
\\ras  almost  unbearable.  His  legs  be- 
came cramped,  his  arms  were  stiff,  but 
he  stuck  to  his  post,  his  whole  thought 
concentrated  on  one  thing,  A'ictory! 
The  car  was  standing  up  well  under 
the  enormous  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  it.  The  oil  and  gasoline  promised 
to  hold  out.  The  speed  was  so  great 
that  the  condition  of  the  tires  could  not 
be  seen.  Felix  drove  with  clenched 
teeth,  his  eyes  glued  on  the  road  AA'hile 
his  mechanician  prayed  that  the  tires 
would  hold  out.  The  100th  lap  was 
reached  AA'ith  No.  26  still  in  first  place, 
closely  pursued  by  No.  4 and  No.  21, 
with  the  remaining  cars  se\reral  laps 
behind.  The  cap  on  the  oil  section  of 
the  rear  tank,  loosened  and  fleAV  off, 
threatening  to  spill  its  contents  over 
the  machine,  but  the  mechanician 
motioned  Felix  not  to  stop  and  crumpled 
up  a rag  and  held  it  in  place  AA'ith  his 
hand.  It  seemed  to  Felix  as  if  the  race 
Avould  never  end.  In  the  104th  lap, 
No.  21  went  out  with  a broken  feed 
line.  The  crowd  Avas  now  on  its  feet 
cheering  Felix  and  No.  4 Avildly  every 
time  they  came  around. 

Felix  started  the  108th  lap  with  a 
feeling  of  joy  that  in  a short  time  the 
struggle  would  be  o\-er. 

On  the  Corona  track  there  is  one 
bad  place;  it  is  the  spot  AA'here  the 
course  crosses  a little  stream.  The  road 


narrows  here  at  the  bridge,  which  is 
about  thirty  feet  in  length,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a wooden  railing.  The 
Avater  is  not  far  beloAv  the  level  of  the 
road,  and  while  the  drop  AA'ould  not  be 
great,  the  chances  of  getting  off  unhurt 
AA'ould  be  slender  to  a car  leaA'ing  it 
at  a high  rate  of  speed,  such  as  the 
racers  Avere  tearing  off  that  day.  The 
really  dangerous  thing  about  the  bridge 
AAras  the  bend  in  the  track  at  this  point, 
for  as  before  stated,  the  track  AA'as  al- 
most a complete  circle.  Felix  had 
crossed  the  bridge  so  many  times  that 
day  that  it  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and 
noAv  he  approached  it  Avith  his  speed 
so  little  slackened  that  he  practically 
came  around  AA’ide  open.  A terrible 
sight  met  his  gaze.  A child  of  four, 
happy  and  unconscious  of  danger  had 
strayed  to  the  middle  of  the  track  just 
beyond  the  bridge.  The  people  that 
lined  the  road  had  also  seen  the  child 
but  so  paralyzed  AA'ere  they  AA'ith  horror 
that  no  one  moA'ed.  All  this  Felix 
took  in  at  a glance  and  a dozen  different 
thoughts  rushed  madly  through  his 
mind.  “Turn  the  car  off  the  track 
Avhere  it  was?”  It  AArould  make  a 
slaughter.  “Shut  off?  ” It  was  too  late. 
“Try  and  pass  the  child?"  Impossible, 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
road.  “Run  the  car  off  the  bridge?” 
Yes,  that  AA'as  the  only  possible  solution. 
But  had  he  the  right  to  endanger  his 
mechanician’s  life?  There  AA'as  no  time 
to  hesitate;  he  acted  for  him  as  for 
himself,  for  a little  helpless  child  AA'as 
in  danger.  All  this  took  but  an  instant, 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  eye 
AA'itnesses,  Felix  never  hesitated.  He 
headed  No.  26  straight  for  the  bridge 
railing  and  amid  a splintering  rain  of 
AArood,  the  big  racer  rushed  headlong 
into  the  sluggish  stream.  Instinctively 
Felix  had  shut  off  the  poAAer  and  after 
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a few  seconds  of  plowing  about  the  mud, 
No.  26  came  to  a stop.  For  an  instant 
pandemonium  reigned  among  the  spec- 
tators as  they  saw  that  neither  Felix 
not  his  mechanician  were  hurt  beyond 
a few  slight  scratches,  and  tender  hands 
snatched  the  child  from  the  path  of 
the  next  on-rushing  car,  but  for  Felix 
the  race  was  over. 

It  was  a noble  sacrifice,  worthy  of 


any  of  those  of  by-gone  days,  and  al- 
though No.  4 won  the  race,  there  were 
many  who  felt  that  Felix  deserved  it. 
Felix’s  deed  had  proved  one  thing, 
that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  not 
vanished  with  the  passing  of  the  men 
in  iron  mail,  but  lives  today  in  the 
heart  of  every  noble  man;  the  one 
great  heritage  of  the  Dark  Ages. 


Jlettoeen  tfje  Pells! 


Did  He  Get  the  Job? 

Prospective  employer — “We  need 
brains  in  this  business,  young  man.” 

Prospective  employee  — “You  don’t 
need  to  tell  me  that,  sir.  Your  business 
shows  it.” 

* * * 

Some  Music! 

While  we  are  told  that  the  violin 
is  the  instrument  which  is  the  best 
expression  of  the  human  voice,  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  as  we 
pass  a house  where  someone  is  practising 
on  a violin,  that  the  human  voice  is 
going  to  the  dogs. 

* * * 

He  Couldn’t  Say  It 

On  the  last  Registration  day  a foreign 
registrant,  who  could  talk  very  little 
English,  in  answer  to  the  query  of  the 
the  registrar  as  to  whether  he  had 
any  physical  disability,  put  his  hand 
to  his  throat  and  shook  his  head  nega- 
tively. The  registrar,  wishing  to  find 
out  whether  the  trouble  was  permanent 
or  only  a temporary  ailment,  told  him 
to  open  his  mouth  and  say  “a-a-a-ah.” 
The  poor  fellow  looked  puzzled  for  a 
minute  and  then  a grin  spread  over  his 
face  as  he  replied : 

“Me  speek  only  little  English.  Me 
no  able  say  a-a-a-ah.” 


Hodge — “Why  is  your  neck  like  a 
type-writer?  ” 

Podge  — “Give  up.” 

Hodge  — Underwood,  (under-wood) 

* * * 

He  Hit  the  Nail  on  The  Head 

Interested  friend  — “Where  did  you 
get  the  idea  of  costuming  the  chorus 
of  bandits  in  blue  livery  with  brass 
buttons?” 

The  Producer  — From  the  check- 
room boys  in  the  hotels. 

* * * 

Heard  in  French 

Boy  (translating)  — So  she  spoke  and, 
with  a little  cry,  she  precipitated  her- 
self into  his  arms. 

Voice  (in  rear  of  room)  — “Oh,  what 
a shock!” 

* * * 

Visitors  were  inspecting  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

“Anything  else  you  would  like  to 
see?”  asked  the  guide. 

“I  understand  that  you  launder  the 
paper  money  now.” 

“We  do.” 

“Well  please  show  me  where  you  have 
the  wash  hung  out.” 

* * * 

Nutts — “What’s  the  difference  be- 
tween the  North  Pole  and  the  South 
Pole?  ” 

Butts — “That’s  easy.” 
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Nutts  — “Well,  what  is  it?  ” 

Butts  — “All  the  difference  in  the 
world.’’ 

* * * 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder 

Colorite  makes  the  hat  grow  blonder. 

* * * 

Snooks — “Why  is  a blind-folded  per- 
son like  a pupil  studying  Physics  ^ ” 
Books — “I  surrender.” 

Snooks  — “’Cause  neither  can  see  a 
thing.” 

* * * 

Some  Pun ! 

Teacher  — “Why  do  you  always  ask 
to  sharpen  a pencil  before  a test?  ” 

Pupil  — “Well,  I have  to  sharpen  my 
wits.” 

* * * 

Righto ! 

She — “Well,  a guitar  or  banjo  may 
express  a lover’s  feeling  best,  but  I tell 
you  what  express  a business  man’s 
feelings.” 

He  7 — “What  is  it.” 

She  — “A  solo  on  the  cash-register.” 

* * * 

He  Won! 

“For  goodness  sake,”  exclaimed  the 
expaserated  lawyer  for  the  defendant, 
“will  you  please  tell  me  what  knocked 
you  down?  You  deny  that  it  was  a 
team  or  any  horse-driven  vehicle  or  an 
automobile.  Now  what  was  it?  ” 

“Please,  sir,”  said  the  plaintiff,  “it 

was  a Ford,  sir.” 

* * * 

A Talkative  Future 
Father:  “Did  you  enjoy  the  lecture 
last  night?” 

Son:  “Yes,  it  was  very  interesting. 
The  lecturer  said  that  whatever  we  eat, 
wre  become.” 

Father:  “Gracious,  take  that  jaw- 
breaker away  from  little  Alice.” 


Nothing 

Pupil  (to  teacher  who  has  told  him 
to  do  a problem  on  the  board):  “What 
shall  I take  with  me?  ” 

Mr.  P.  “Nothing,  just  your  brains.” 

* * * 

Definitions 

Offered  by  Per  rival  Reginald  Chauncy 
Flip  pet , the  Walking  Dictionary. 

1.  A pedagogue  is  a person  who 
makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  his 
skill  in  literature. 

2.  A teacher  is  one  wrho  imparts 
knowledge  or  instructs  youths  and 
maidens  by  means  of  a systematic 
training  of  their  moral  intellectual 
faculties. 

3.  A quadruped  is  a four-footed 
organized  brute,  sentient,  mobile,  and 
locomotive. 

4.  Science  is  the  systematized  knowl- 
edge of  any  department  of  mind  or 
matter;  or  the  acknowledged  truths 
and  law's  as  demonstrated  by  induction, 
experiment,  or  observation. 

5.  A lover  is  a person  who  is  ena- 
moured of  a great  love  for  another 
individual,  usually  an  entity  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Flippet  will  condescend  to 
continue  these  high-minded  and  poetic 
definitions,  provided  they  are  received 
properly  by  the  humble  readers  of 
this  column. 

* * * 

P.  — “What  column  of  the  daily  paper 
contains  a list  of  the  people  wrho  won’t 
go  to  the  theater  tonight?” 

Q.  — “You’ve  got  me.” 

P.  — “The  Death  Column,  of  course.” 
* * * 

Contradictory  Proverbs 

Snub  — “Money  speaks.” 

Bub  — “Yes,  but  ‘silence  is  golden.”’ 
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WELCOME  HOME 

NOW  that  Latin  School  men  who 
were  in  the  service  are  return- 
ing home  in  increasing  numbers, 
it  is  well  to  consider  some  way  in  which 
they  may  be  welcomed  home  without 
seriously  affecting  the  progress  of  the 
students  in  school  work.  While  we 
understand  perfectly  well  that  it  is 
because  they  desire  to  inform  their 
younger  brother  of  what  really  happened 
in  France,  that  returning  Latin  School 
men  address  the  boys  at  times,  we  find 
that  the  regular  work  is  hampered  by 
such  frequent  talks.  Especially  do  we 
regret  the  loss  of  time  in  drill,  where, 
with  only  two  periods  a week  devoted 
to  it,  often  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  time  is  occupied  in  speaking.  In 
order  to  correct  this  evil  and  at  the  same 
time  welcome  the  boys  in  the  proper 
way,  we  propose  that  these  different 
little  celebrations  be  combined. 

Our  plan  is  to  invite  all  Latin  School 
men  who  served  their  country,  to  an 
entertainment  in  their  honor.  Neces- 
sarily the  aid  of  the  alumni  is  needed, 
not  only  to  provide  funds  but  also  to 
help  in  arranging  the  programme.  The 
pupils  of  the  school  are  willing,  we  do 
not  doubt,  to  do  what  they  can,  but  of 
course  they  cannot  do  everything. 


In  the  first  place,  there  are  physical 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  that  can 
easily  be  removed  with  the  alumni’s 
assistance  but  are  insuperable  otherwise. 
We  propose  that  a committee  of  ten 
pupils  be  elected  by  the  boys  of  the 
school  — three  from  Class  I,  three  from 
Class  II,  two  from  Class  III,  one  from 
Class  IV,  and  one  from  Classes  V and 
VI.  The  reason  why  we  assign  more 
members  from  the  upper  classes,  is 
that  they  undoubtedly  have  more  ex- 
perience. The  lower  classes  can  have 
their  interests  cared  for  by  fewer  repre- 
sentatives because  they  are  not  likely 
to  take  so  large  a part  in  the  welcome. 
Besides  this  committee,  the  alumni 
should  elect  a committee  from  their 
own  number.  Both  bodies  should  co- 
operate and  formulate  final  plans. 

Without  doubt,  we  believe,  the 
soldiers  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  a 
“bang-up  good  time”  than  any  formal 
kind  of  entertainment.  We  merely 
suggest  this  because  we  have  observed 
that  returning  heroes  seek  the  light 
pleasures  and  amusement  of  the  theatre 
in  preference  to  formal  banquets  where 
they  are  less  at  ease.  There  are  many 
matters  to  attend  to  in  respect  to  this 
project:  first,  the  invitation  of  Latin 
School's  soldier  and  sailor  boys;  second, 
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the  obtaining  of  adequate  accommo- 
dations, should  the  Assembly  Hall 
prove  too  small ; third,  the  appropriation 
of  sufficient  funds  by  alumni  and 
pupils;  fourth,  the  arrangement  of  an 
interesting  programme  (to  include  some- 
thing by  soldiers  and  sailors  themselves) ; 
and  finally,  the  working  out  of  the 
details. 

We  are  certain  the  plan  will  meet 
with  approval,  but  we  are  not  so  sure 
that  it  will  materialize,  because  no  one 
may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work. 
We  have  “started  the  ball  a-rolling,” 
and  now  look  to  the  Latin  School 
Alumni  Association  for  the  next  move. 
If  the  alumni  agree,  we  are  willing  to 
assist  so  far  as  the  pupils  themselves 
are  concerned,  unless  someone  else 
desires  to  do  so. 

We  hope  the  boys  in  khaki  and  blue 
will  not  be  forgotten,  now  that  fighting 
has  ceased,  for  the  Heart  of  Gratitude 
must  ever  cherish  their  memory,  if 
the  magic  “Peace  on  earth,  good-will 
to  men”  is  to  prevail  until  the  sun 
shall  never  rise  again  or  darkness  en- 
shroud the  home  of  Humanity  — the 
world. 

CAPITAL  vs.  LABOR 

Many  Latin  School  alumni  are  em- 
ployers and  therefore  cannot  help 
being  interested  in  the  different  views 
taken  on  the  subject  of  a possible  labor 
war.  Some  people  contend  that  the 
laboring  class  has  too  many  privileges 
anyway,  and  that  the  legislators  went 
too  far  when  they  passed  bills  tend- 
ing to  limit  the  authority  of  capital. 
Others  believe  that  capital  still  is  auto- 
cratic and  should  be  made  more  re- 
sponsible to  law  for  any  acts  commit- 
ted against  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
class. 

First  of  all,  everyone  but  the  most 
narrow-minded  conservative  can  see 


that  the  power  of  the  common  people 
is  in  the  ascendancy,  even  though  as 
yet  it  is  still  in  the  formative  period. 
Ever  since  the  Czar  of  Russia  was 
overthrown,  the  people  have  seen  how 
easily  rulers  who  had  been  tolerated 
only  because  they  were  supposed  to 
rule  “by  divine  right,”  could  be  hurled 
from  power,  and  have  decided  that 
capital  need  not  be  suffered  to  lord  it 
over  them  any  more  than  czars, 
emperors,  or  kings.  In  Russia  capital 
evidently  tried  to  resist  the  inevitable, 
with  the  result  that  Bolshevism  sup- 
planted the  Kerensky  or  moderate 
regime.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Monte- 
negro, and  numerous  other  countries, 
the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
To  oppose  the  gigantic  wave  of  popular 
uprisings  against  the  aristocratic  insti- 
tutions of  a nation  by  force  of  arms  is 
unreasonable  and  disastrous,  for  the 
armed  forces  consist  of  common  people, 
and  they  will  not  fight  their  own  rela- 
tives unless  they  choose  to  do  so.  In 
Russia  they  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  aristocrats,  and  other 
peoples  probably  would  follow  the 
Russian  example. 

This  is  no  time  for  censoring  the 
truth.  Censorship  failed  in  Germany 
as  it  failed  in  Russia.  In  a democratic 
country  censorship  is  all  the  less  en- 
durable. The  American  people  have 
been  chafing  under  the  rigid,  strict 
regulations  imposed  by  the  government 
during  the  war,  and  though  they  were 
borne  as  necessary  before,  these  rules 
must  not  exist  very  much  longer. 
Admittedly  the  American  Government 
was  the  most  autocratic  in  the  world 
during  the  war,  since  democracy  was 
found  too  weak  in  time  of  conflict, 
but  the  great  powers  conferred  by  Con- 
gress must  not  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  any  class  in  time  of  peace.  Plain 
language  is  the  best  cure  for  hidden 
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terrors.  To  reveal  an  evil  is  not  to 
support  and  spread  it.  An  unseen 
horror  cannot  be  combatted  so  well  as 
an  open  enemy.  Bolshevism  is  the 
U-Boat  of  under-handed  power. 

The  Bolsheviki  of  America,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  great  pro- 
German  organization  that  has  always 
fomented  disturbances  in  mining  and 
manufacturing  centers,  are  using  as  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  democracy 
of  America  is  only  a sham,  the  fact  that 
the  police  of  the  great  cities  have 
machine-guns,  and  point  to  the  news- 
paper dispatches  that  said,  “The  New 
York  police  held  their  machine-guns 
in  readiness  in  case  a demonstration 
should  be  made.”  The  truth  must 
answer  these  charges,  and  the  answer 
must  be  made  at  once.  The  red  flag 
of  Bolshevism  will  not  be  confined  to 
Russia.  Its  supporters  intend  to  make 
it  an  international,  not  merely  a national, 
standard.  A few  years  ago,  men  talked 
of  the  Yellow  Peril;  now  it  is  the  Red 
Peril. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bolshevism  need 
never  become  the  creed  of  the  Western 
countries  if  those  now  in  power  grant 
popular  demands,  however  drastic  they 
may  seem.  Most  certainly  those  who 
ask  something  from  those  in  power 
never  desire  as  much  as  they  would 
take,  should  they  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment and  seize  the  reins  themselves. 

The  business  man  of  today  needs  a 
clear,  unprejudiced  mind  if  he  hopes 
to  escape  destruction  in  the  coming 
crisis.  Beneath  the  smooth  surface  of 
everyday  life  there  is  flowing  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  discontent.  We 
hear  guarded  whispers  of  it  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  editors  evidently  fear 
to  tell  the  truth.  The  Russian  and 
German  editors  followed  the  same 
policy  — trying  to  stiffle  truth.  Experi- 


ence has  shown  it  can  not  be  done. 
Everywhere  propagandists  are  holding 
meetings  — seldom  very  large,  indeed, 
but  at  which  different  people  probably 
appear  each  time,  and  then  spread 
broadcast  what  they  hear. 

When  our  soldiers  and  sailors  return, 
there  will  without  doubt  be  a surplus 
of  labor,  and  with  women  refusing  to 
yield  their  positions  to  the  soldiers, 
employers  declining  to  hire  them,  chiefly 
because  female  help  is  cheaper,  and 
with  thousands  being  thrown  out  of 
work  daily  because  war  contracts  are 
being  cancelled,  the  long  bread-lines  of 
1912,  1913,  and  1914  will  again  be 
formed.  Amid  such  conditions  the 
seeds  of  discontent  take  root  and  grow 
rapidly  — dangerously  so.  To  solve 
this  problem,  women  must  go  back  to 
their  old  jobs,  employers  must  take 
back  the  soldiers,  and  give  them  living 
wages.  To  reduce  wages  to  normal 
levels  while  war-time  prices  prevail, 
means  trouble  — endless  trouble.  Rea- 
son must  be  used. 

There  are  many  who  believe,  and  will 
continue  to  believe  ihat  this  is  all 
will-goose  talk,  an  alarmist  oration  or, 
mere  “hot-air,”  but  wait  — Do  you 
remember  that  for  three  days  before  the 
Kerensky  regime  came  into  power  no 
news  came  from  Russia;  that  all  the 
editors  of  the  world  were  guessing  at 
the  reason;  that  when  news  did  come, 
the  astounding  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  most 
powerful  man  on  earth,  had  been  de- 
throned? That  happened  within  a 
few  days,  remember.  Might  not  the 
same  thing  occur  in  America? 

We  sincerely  hope  we  are  all  wrong. 
We  should  be  only  too  glad  to  admit 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  was  sufficiently  great  to  resist 
Bolshevism,  but  somehow  we  can  not 
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forget  that  American  people  are  starv- 
ing today  right  here  in  Boston,  that  in 
conversation,  the  people  are  more 
openly  denouncing  “the  interests,”  that 
strikes  are  becoming  more  frequent, 
and  finally  that  meetings  of  protest 
are  actually  being  held. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure,” 
but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  wear.  We 
do  not  want  America  to  become  a 
lawless  mob,  swimming  in  crime,  and 
we  do  not  want  Civilization  to  slip 
back  a hundred  years,  after  we  have 
striven  so  hard  to  progress.  Some 
business  men  are  awake  to  the  situa- 
tion and  are  acting  accordingly.  There 
is  but  one  course,  with  possibly  a 
stopping-place  on  the  way,  provided 
labor  is  willing.  It  is  — The  grant  of 
all  popular  demands,  or  compromise. 
No  other  course  can  be  taken  with 
safety.  The  voice  of  the  people  is 
calling.  Common  sense,  not  force, 
must  answer.  Already  America  has  a 
government  of  the  people.  Let  her 
leading  men  prove  that  it  is  also  a 
government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  then  it  will  not  perish  from 
the  earth! 

* * * 

Perhaps  this  reminder  would  be  help- 
ful: Students  are  forbidden  to  use  horse- 

sense  in  translating  foreign  languages. 

* * * 

Some  fellows  declare  that  they  will 
resemble  street-cleaners  when  they  re- 
ceive the  new  military  uniforms.  It  is 
too  bad  puttees  cannot  be  worn.  Cer- 
tainly they  impart  more  snap  to  a 

uniform  than  straight  trousers. 

* * * 

Following  are  the  rules  referred  to 
in  the  January  number.  We  are  in- 
formed they  are  twenty-five  years  old 
and  not  new,  as  might  have  been  under- 
stood from  our  editorial. 
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1.  Appointments  to  commissioned 
office  in  the  battalions  of  this  school 
are  made  by  the  school  authorities  on 
the  nominations  of  the  Military  In- 
structor. No  nomination  whatever  is 
valid  until  it  has  been  confirmed  and 
the  appointment  made  by  the  school 
office. 

2.  A member  of  Class  I.  is  eligible 
for  appointment  to  commissioned 
office. 

a.  If  his  school  record  during  the 
previous  year  shows  an  average  stand- 
ing of  60  per  cent. ; or 

b.  If  he  stands  accredited  with  8 or 
more  units  in  the  C.  E.  E.  B.  Admission 
Examinations. 

3.  A member  of  Class  II.  is  eligible 
for  appointment  to  commissioned  office. 

a.  If  he  was  promoted  with  no 
subject  below  50  per  cent. ; or 

b.  If  his  school  record  for  the  last 
year  shows  a general  average  of  60  per 
cent  with  not  more  than  one  study 
below  50  per  cent  and  with  no  study 
below  40  per  cent;  and 

c.  If  he  is  not  pursuing  any  study 
in  a lower  class. 

4.  Every  person  accepting  commis- 
sioned office  agrees  in  writing  to  the 
following  conditions:  — 

a.  My  deportment  in  the  school  is 
to  be  above  serious  criticism. 

b.  My  standing  in  scholarship  is  to 
be  such  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  masters  of 
the  school  that  I shall  be  recommended 
for  graduation  or  promotion  in  June. 

c.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and 
agreed  by  me  that  if  either  of  the  above 
conditions  is  unfulfilled,  I shall  resign 
at  once  upon  notice  from  the  Head 
Master. 

* * * 

The  article,  “Is  Boston  Progressing?” 
should  be  carefully  read.  In  some  re- 
spects, dear  readers,  we  fear  it  applies 
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equally  well  to  our  own  Latin  School. 
Please  do  not  become  horrified.  If 
you  think  it  over  carefully  when  you 
are  alone,  we  believe  you  will  admit 
that  more  thought  about  the  future, 
and  less  about  the  past  will  make  Latin 
School  men  even  more  successful  in 
life.  The  war  has  shown  the  need  of 
foresight.  Even  America,  held  back 
before,  by  Washington’s  traditional 
policy,  entered  a European  struggle 
and  intends  to  join  a league  of  nations. 
Washington  told  us  to  “keep  hands  off” 
but  that  tradition  had  to  go.  If 
America  cannot  longer  remain  isolated, 

why  should  Boston  or  Latin  School 

* * * 

On  January  15  we  spent  our  most 
enjoyable  hour  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
this  year,  listening  to  Mademoiselle 
Clement,  the  noted  French  educator. 
She  was  in  the  United  States,  she  said, 
to  bring  about  a mingling  of  French 
and  American  educational  views  and 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  the  two  systems  of  educa- 
tion. Her  sidelights  upon  the  wide 
difference  between  the  French  and 
American  methods  in  schools  were  very 
entertaining,  and  her  proposals  regard- 
ing the  exchange  of  letters  between 
French  and  American  boys,  and  the 
possible  broadening  of  the  acquaintance 
of  each  boy  by  Summer  visits  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  fellow  in  this 
school.  Personally,  Mademoiselle  was 
charming  and  our  only  regret  is  that 

her  talk  was  not  of  longer  duration. 

* * * 

Major-General  Harry  J.  Hodges,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  who  was  in 
Boston  some  few  weeks  ago,  having 
just  returned  from  an  overseas  com- 
mand, has  been  assigned  to  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia. 

* * * 

The  Debating  Society  has  at  last 


matured  and  has  even  progressed  so  far 
as  to  have  elected  the  following  tem- 
porary officers:  Schneider,  Room  3, 
Chairman;  Mittell,  Room  13,  Vice- 
President;  Ewing,  Room  2,  Secretary; 
and  Rosenthal,  Room  13,  Field  Sec- 
retary. We  wish  the  club  success 
but  suggest  that  it  make  a greater 
effort  toward  obtaining  more  members 

from  the  Graduating  Class. 

* * * 

Copies  of  the  catalogue  edited  by 
T.  Franklin  Currier  may  still  be  secured. 
This  catalogue  contains  the  names  of 
all  graduates  of  the  Public  Latin  School 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  arranged 
by  classes  in  the  first  part  of  the  book 
and  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  latter. 
Those  who  have  passed  on  are  marked, 
so  that  classmates  may  learn  just  how 
many  still  survive.  In  most  cases  the 
addresses  are  given  — very  helpful,  in- 
deed. Moreover,  there  are  pictures  of 
the  different  Latin  School  homes,  from 
the  humble  structure  of  1635  to  the 
present  building.  A picture  that  has 
not  been  published  heretofore,  of  the 
Headmaster,  Mr.  Pennypacker,  is  the 
frontispiece.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  a list  of  “missing”  graduates  whose 
whereabouts  are  unknown,  but  there 
are  few  names  on  it,  thanks  to  the  care- 
ful, patient  work  of  Mr.  Currier.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  of  utmost  value  to  alumni 
who  desire  to  continue  to  know  about 
those  with  whom  they  struggled  through 
the  mazes  of  Virgil  and  Homer.  Mr. 
Currier  deserves  great  praise  for  com- 
piling the  records  of  one  hundred  years 
into  such  compact  form  that  all  are 
readily  accessible.  He  has  successfully 
supplied  a long-felt  need. 

We  advise  alumni  and  pupils  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  opportunity  now. 
The  Catalogue  is  printed  on  good 
quality  paper  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
The  price  is  one  dollar.  ($1.00). 
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We  regret  our  inability  to  publish 
an  appreciation  of  Charles  F.  M. 

Malley.  The  matter  has  been  delayed. 
However,  we  hope  to  publish  it  in  our 
next  number. 

* * * 

The  Register  had  a caller  on  January 
10.  Eldon  G.  Stanwood,  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  1914  Staff  dropped  in  to 
pay  his  respects. 

* * * 

We  had  intended  publishing  the  cor- 
rection to  the  roster  which  appeared  in 
our  Christmas  number,  but  lack  of 
space  and  the  fear  that  there  would 
be  still  more  changes,  have  prompted  us 

to  hold  back  for  another  month. 

* * * 

Dr.  Twombly,  ’77,  whose  article 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  visited 
the  school  on  January  16,  bearing  with 
him  his  manuscript  and  the  priceless 
picture  of  the  old  Bedford  Street  Latin 
School  which  is  also  printed  in  this 
number. 

* * * 

We  got  our  reduced  “L”  fares  at 
last,  didn’t  we?  And  pretty  welcome, 
think  we.  For  a time  Mr.  Corson  was 
burdened  with  the  sale  of  the  tickets, 
but  they  may  now  be  obtained  in 
limited  number  from  the  home-room 

teachers  on  Thursday  and  Friday  only. 

* * * 

Speaking  of  car  tickets  reminds  us 
of  Mr.  Corson’s  return  after  several 
month’s  absence  on  war  work.  The 
return  of  Mr.  Corson  leaves  but  two 
stars  on  our  faculty  service  flag,  one 
for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  the  other  a 
gold  one  for  a hero  who  will  never 
return,  Lieut.  Robinson. 

* * * 

Mr.  Pennypacker’s  beautiful  tribute 
to  Warren  E.  Robinson  at  the  Monday 
Morning  Assembly  of  January  6 must 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  all  of  the 


audience  who  knew  and  loved  the  man 
who,  as  the  Headmaster  remarked, 
“has  passed  to  the  great  beyond.” 
That  his  pupils  loved  him  is  evidenced 
by  what  Room  19  did.  The  division 
now  in  Room  19  had  Mr.  Robinson  as 
teacher  when  they  were  in  the  Sixth 
Class,  and  to  show  their  appreciation, 
they  gave  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Sr.,  a 
gold  star  in  the  form  of  a pin.  They 
did  a noble  thing. 

* * * 

The  Rifle  Club  will  have  had  its  first 
match  before  the  end  of  January.  The 
Club  has  uncovered  several  excellent 
shots,  among  whom  are  Sullivan,  Room 

12,  and  Storer,  Room  16. 

* * * 

Major  Higginson,  who,  as  is  well 
known  is  one  of  Boston’s  most  promin- 
ent citizens,  has  undergone  a successful 
operation.  Major  Higginson  is  a Latin 
School  Alumnus,  Class  of  1851. 

Lieut.  Seeley,  of  whom  we  spoke  in 
the  preceding  number,  related  his 
experiences  “over  there”  with  the 
A.  E.  F.  at  the  Second  Public  Dec- 
lamation. The  Lieutenant  held  the 
close  attention  of  the  school  with  his 

vivid  and  humorous  talk. 

* * * 

On  the  same  day  that  Lieutenant 
Seeley  spoke,  Elbridge  A.  Minard,  T5, 
like  Stanwood  a former  Editor-in-Chief, 

favored  the  present  Staff  with  a call. 

* * * 

Mr.  Pennypacker  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Athletics  of  Har- 
vard University.  This  is  indeed  a high 
honor. 

* * * 

Another  prominent  alumus  who  has 
passed  on,  is  John  B.  Worcester,  Class 
of  1905.  He  was  prominent  in  news- 
paper work,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Boston 
Globe. 
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THE  year  1919  ushers  in  a new 
era  of  peace.  We  are  happy 
because  of  this;  nevertheless 
we  all  are  sad  when  we  think  of  those 
boys  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
great  war  — giving  their  all  for  America. 
We  sympathize  deeply  with  the  relatives 
of  these  immortal  heroes,  heroes  in  a 
truer  sense  of  the  word  than  any  other 
men  in  the  world’s  history,  for,  whereas 
other  wars  were  fought  for  glory,  con- 
quest, or  freedom,  America,  with  no 
prospect  of  self-benefit,  entered  the 
world  war  to  secure  freedom  for  people 
three  thousand  miles  away.  Many  of 
our  Latin  School  boys,  and  even  one 
of  our  masters,  have  laid  down  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 
Let  us  often  think  of  them  and  be  thank- 
ful to  them  for  the  great  service  they 
have  rendered  to  our  country,  dying 
that  others  might  live  freemen. 

Castlebar, 

Co.  Mayo,  Ire. 
Sept.  22,  ’18. 

Dear  Mr.  Pennypacker: 

I suppose  you  will  be  mildly  surprised 
.at  receiving  this,  but  although  I am  often 
delayed  in  my  correspondence,  I usually 
write  sooner  or  later. 

I suppose  you  received  my  letter 
thanking  you  and  the  Masters  for  the 


cigars  which  I received  in  April  or  th  ere' 
abouts.  I am  mentioning  it  because  one 
can  never  be  sure  of  any  one  particular 
letter  reaching  its  destination  in  the 
States. 

In  April  I was  graduated  as  a service 
pilot,  and  was  sent  to  joina  special  serv- 
ice squadron  then  forming.  Imagine 
my  surprise  to  find  that  our  destination 
was  Ireland  for  the  present,  and  not 
France!  After  some  delay  a few  of  us 
were  selected  to  fly  our  machines  from 
Andover  (near  Salisbury)  to  Ireland. 
One  cloudy  morning  we  started  off  with 
passengers  and  equipment.  We  flew  first 
to  Liverpool  and  then  north  along  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  After  we  had  flown 
about  250  miles  on  our  journey,  a heavy 
mist  rolled  in  from  the  sea,  and  we  were 
helpless.  My  engine  was  running  badly, 
and  before  the  fog  came  I had  seen  high 
hills  ahead  of  us,  so  I looked  around  for 
a good  landing  place.  I forgot  for  the 
moment  that  the  type  of  ’plane  I was 
flying  was  considered  very  tricky,  so  I 
carelessly  made  a steep  turn  to  the  left, 
one  of  the  things  you  must  be  particu- 
larly careful  of  in  that  type;  in  a moment 
the  machine  was  out  of  control  and  spin- 
ning, I was  only  a few  hundred  feet  up,  so 
did  not  have  time  to  regain  control  be- 
fore crashing.  My  passenger  was  se- 
verely bruised,  but  otherwise  unhurt;  I 
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suffered  a slight  concussion  besides  being 
considerably  upset  in  mind  and  body. 
In  fact  it  was  six  weeks  before  I flew 
again.  The  plane,  of  course,  was 
wrecked  beyond  repair. 

Since  then  I have  in  some  measure 
regained  confidence,  and  of  course  have 
done  regular  flying  duty.  J ust  at  present 
it  looks  as  though  I might  be  stationed 
here  all  winter.  However  we  can  never 
count  on  anything  as  a certainty,  since 
we  are  in  the  army.  My  squadron 
expects  to  go  to  France  sooner  or  later, 
but  “when” — we  have  no  idea. 

This  is  a very  pleasant  country,  with 
more  food  in  evidence  than  in  either 


England  or  Scotland.  Here  on  the  west 
coast  it  rains  nearly  every  day;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  a day  in  which  there  are 
only  one  or  two  showers  is  called  a fine 
day  by  the  country  people. 

Well,  Mr.  Pennypacker,  give  my 
regards  to  the  Masters  and  any  of  the 
pupils  I know.  I haven’t  by  any  means 
forgotten  the  Latin  school,  and  hope  to 
be  back  again  some  day. 

Very  Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  B.  FITZGERALD 
Address  care  of  Lieut.  R.  A.  F. 

Cox  & Co. 

Charing  Cross 

London,  Eng. 
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THE  track  team  is  progressing 
rapidly  under  the  skillful  guid- 
ance of  Coach  O’Brien.  Prac- 
tice is  held  every  afternoon  in  either  the 
drill-hall  or  the  gymnasium  and  many 
aspirants  appear  daily  for  instruction. 
About  ninety  men  practise  every  after- 
noon, a number  that  is  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  but  still  do  you 
think  ten  percent  of  the  fellows  is  a 
sufficient  number  in  a school  made  up 
of  good,  healthy,  American  boys?  Do 
you  honestly  think  ninety  percent  of 
the  fellows  are  either  down  in  their 
studies,  or  such  hardshell  dyed-in-the- 
wool  grinds  to  whom  exercise  is  sacri- 
legious that  they  cannot  go  out  for 
track?  If  you  do  think  so,  there  is 
no  use  in  speaking  any  longer,  for  we 
do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  do  the  impos- 
sible. When  you  cannot  believe  that 
more  than  ten  percent  of  Latin  School 
fellows  are  capable  of  studying  and  also 
exercising,  it  is  time  to  stop.  We  know 
you  do  not  think  so,  however. 

Don’t  go  out  for  track  because  you 


think  you  can  run,  but  because  you 
wish  to  be  taught  how  to  run.  Every 
athlete  was  “green”  once,  but  constant 
practice  made  him  worthy  of  recognition. 
How  about  You?  Come  out  for  track 
now! 

There  are  many  men  who  have 
shown  very  good  form  in  their  different 
events,  and  who  promise  to  make  this 
year’s  team  able  to  cope  with  the  best 
in  the  city.  Todd,  a junior,  who  gained 
a place  in  the  Regimental  Meet  last 
year,  will  run  the  dash,  and  Kennedy 
will  go  into  the  160-yard  run.  As  for 
the  intermediates,  there  are  many  prom- 
ising candidates.  Nordberg  is  a good 
man  in  the  600-yard  run.  We  have 
Reynolds,  a star  of  last  year’s  team, 
and  O’Donnell  for  the  220-yard  run. 
In  the  dash  there  are  Myron  and 
Miller.  Hull  has  proved  to  be  a won- 
derful hurdler.  Reynolds,  who  won  the 
event  last  year,  and  Myron  are  doing 
well  in  the  high  jump. 

The  senior  track  team  bids  fair  to 
be  better  than  the  splendid  one  of 
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1 ast  year.  Captain  Healy  in  the  1000- 
yard  run  is  quite  certain  to  win  this 
year.  Norton,  Barbarisi,  and  Weiner 
do  well  in  that  event  also.  Quinn, 
Harkins,  and  Nicoll  compose  our  best 
bet  in  the  600-yard  run,  while  Ellis 
and  Rossi,  with  several  new  men,  will 
take  care  of  the  300-yard  event.  Sulli- 
van is  doing  well  in  the  dash,  but  more 
men  are  needed.  A.  Malley,  E.  Malley, 
and  Pond  are  good  hurdlers.  Nicoll 
and  Koplow  lead  in  the  standing  broad 
jump.  Finally  A.  Malley,  Sullivan, 
Ellis,  and  Kantor  are  developing  into 
excellent  shot-putters. 

In  the  Latin  School  Interclass  Meet 
the  First  Class,  after  a closely  contested 
struggle,  finished  first  with  29  points, 
wi  ning  by  one  half  point.  The  Second 
Class  was  second,  and  Third  and  Fourth 
Classes  finished  in  the  respective  order. 
The  outstanding  star  of  the  meet  was 
Ellis  who  scored  16  points  for  his 
class.  Ellis  has  proved  to  be  the  “find” 
of  the  1919  track  season,  and  Coach 
O’Brien  expects  much  from  him. 
Malley,  Quinn  and  Reynolds  also 
showed  up  well  and  if  things  go  on  as 
they  are,  we  shall  have  a fine  repre- 
sentation at  the  Regimental  Meet. 

Class  I 29  points 
Class  II  28/iz  points 
Class  III  21  Vi  points 
Class  IV  9 points 

{Details  will  be  in  the  next  number.) 

HOCKEY 

There  seems  to  be  a very  great 
interest  in  the  game  of  hockey  this 
year.  There  are  many  more  candidates 
this  year  than  any  previous  year.  Not 
very  long  ago  the  Captain  had  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  scraping  together 


seven  men.  No  regular  practice  was 
held,  and  fellows  would  show  up  only 
when  there  was  a game  scheduled.  Now 
however,  it  is  a different  story;  regular 
practice  is  held  at  Franklin  Field; 
there  are  enough  fellows  out  so  that 
two  teains  can  be  chosen  for  practice 
play.  Among  the  candidates,  Doherty, 
Phinney,  Healy,  and  Treanor  are  mak- 
ing the  best  showing  on  the  forward 
line,  while  Capt.  Kyle,  Malley,  and 
Johnston  excel  in  the  defensive  posi- 
tions. The  goal  is  being  satisfactorily 
guarded  by  Thorpe.  It  is  not  yet 
definitely  known  whether  Quinn  and 
Doherty,  stars  of  last  year’s  team,  will 
be  able  to  play.  With  those  two  on 
the  ice  we  should  have  an  invincible 
team. 

Milton  Academy  5 Boston  Latin  0 

Latin  S:hool  opened  its  hockey  season 
with  a severe  set-back.  The  surface 
of  the  rink  was  covered  with  water,  so 
that  the  playing  was  under  diffculties. 
Milton  showed  the  result  of  more 
practice  as  it  was  her  team  work  which 
enabled  her  to  win.  Cabot  played 
exceptionally  well  for  Milton,  while 
Phinney  and  Kyle  performed  in  good 
style  for  us.  The  line  up: 

Milton  Academy  Latin  School 

Lee,  Burgess,  f.  f.  A.  Healy,  Doherty 
Phillips,  f.  f.,  Treanor 

Cabot,  f.  f.,  Kyle 

Ladd,  f.  f.,  Welch,  Phinney 

Clark,  Forbes,  c.  p.  c.  p.,  Malley 

Graves,  p.  p.,  Johnston 

Gorham,  g g.,  Thorpe 

Score  — Milton  5,  Boston  Latin  0. 
Goals  — Ladd,  Cabot,  2,  Lee,  Graves. 
Referee  — Phillips.  Umpires  — Bemis, 
Jenkins.  Timer  — Sanders.  Time  — 
15-minute  halves. 
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I wonder  how  he'll  take  it”  thought 
James  Rollins,  whose  untimely  re- 
turn from  Brown  Academy,  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  expulsion  from  that  insti- 
tution, referring  to  his  father.  James 
had  always  been  of  a mischievous  dis- 
position, and  had  reached  the  climax  of 
his  prankish  career,  when  he  unwit- 
tingly soaked  the  head-master  with  a 
glass  of  water,  which  he  threw  through 
a transom,  thinking  that  the  head- 
master was  one  of  his  comrades  who  had 
previously  done  the  same  to  him. 
Ordinarily  this  would  not  cause  one’s 
expulsion,  but  in  view  of  James’  past 
record  the  assaulted  dignitary'  decided 
that  the  academy  had  had  enough  of 
his  presence. 

“Well,  I guess  this  cooks  my  goose,” 


he  thought  as  he  rang  the  bell.  “I  cer- 
tainly expect  a tirade  from  dad.  I wish 
he  were  as  lenient  as  mother.  I wonder 
what  he  will  do  about  it.” 

His  ring  was  answered  by  his  brother 
Fred,  who  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
him  home. 

“Hullo,  Jim,  what  brings  you  home 
now?  Did  you  get  expelled?”  he  asked. 

“Never  mind  why  I’m  home.  You’ll 
find  out  later  anyway.” 

“Dad’s  home  now.  He  came  down 
from  the  office  to  have  luncheon  at  home 
for  a change.  He’s  in  the  dining  room 
with  ma.  I’ll  tell  him  you’re  here  while 
you’re  hanging  up  your  clothes.  ” With 
this  he  was  off  to  announce  James’  ar- 
rival. 

This  was  more  than  James  had 
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counted  on,  for  he  thought  he  would  at 
least  have  until  evening  to  think  over 
how  he  would  approach  his  father  with 
the  matter,  but  now  he  must  have  it  out 
with  him  without  having  any  definite 
plan  to  argue  on. 

His  father  had  guessed  the  cause  of 
James’  unusual  return  as  soon  as  Fred 
announced  his  arrival,  and  after  per- 
functory greetings,  he  immediately  broke 
the  ice  by  coming  directly  to  the  subject, 
a thing  which  was  probably  very  bene- 
ficial to  his  son,  for  it  relieved  him  of 
further  uneasiness  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

“School  life  seems  to  disagree  with 
you”  he  said.  “Are  you  going  to  take 
another  chance  at  it  or  shall  I consider 
your  school  career  defunct?  You  have- 
n’t derived  any  good  out  of  it.” 

“ I am  tired  of  going  to  school  and  being 
forever  hounded  by  a bunch  of  cynical 
old  fossils  who  seem  to  take  joy  in  making 
life  miserable  for  one.  I prefer  to  go  to 
work,”  James  replied. 

“Very  well,  you  may  have  your  way. 
I hope  you  will  make  more  of  a success  at 
work  than  you  have  at  school.  Proba- 
bly you  may  yet  continue  your  educa- 
tion and  go  to  college.” 

“I  certainly  will  not.  I’m  through 
with  school  for  good.” 

“As  you  say  then,  but  remember  this. 
You  must  turn  over  a new  leaf.  You 
must  get  all  the  facetiousness  out  of  your 
make-up.  You’ve  become  too  old  to  be 
so  fickle  and  foolish.  If  you  ever  hope 
to  get  anywhere  in  life,  you’ve  got  to  be- 
come more  serious.  I think,  after  all, 
you  are  right  in  choosing  to  go  to  work, 
foryouwill  realize  your  own  mind  there.” 

James  did  not  quite  understand  what 
his  father  meant  when  he  said,  “You 
will  realize  your  own  mind  there,”  but 
he  thought  it  best  not  to  ask. 

“Well,  James,  I am  not  going  to  offer 
any  remonstrances  on  your  behavior  at 


school.  In  fact,  I am  going  to  make  it 
pleasanter  by  putting  a taboo  on  the 
subject  of  your  connection  with  the 
school.  I’m  glad  you’ve  been  so  frank 
with  me.  This  evening  we  shall  discuss 
your  going  to  work.  You  see  it’s  a very 
difficult  matter,  for  whatever  knowledge 
you  have  of  the  classics  will  be  of  no 
practical  value  in  business.”  This  con- 
cluded the  interview  between  father  and 
son.  James  felt  that  a load  had  been 
taken  off  his  mind  as  a result  of  it.  His 
father  went  to  the  office  with  the  added 
intention  of  placing  his  son  in  a suitable 
position,  a very  difficult  thing  when  one 
considers  the  circumstances. 

After  luncheon  James  played  tennis 
with  his  brother  for  several  hours  and 
then  went  to  the  library  and  studied  a 
little  about  negotiable  instruments,  so 
that  he  might  at  least  know  the  routine 
of  ordinary  business  life.  As  is  the  case 
with  a new  thing,  he  became  very  en- 
thusiastic over  his  prospective  job,  and 
his  imagination  entertained  very  pleas- 
ant thoughts  as  to  his  possible  future. 
He  resolved  that  he  would  prove  him- 
self a serious-minded,  clever  business  man 
and  would  show  the  world  at  large  that 
even  if  he  was  a harum-scarum  sort  of 
fellow  at  school,  he  could  make  as  good  a 
success  in  life  as  anybody. 

That  evening  after  supper,  the  matter 
of  his  getting  a position  was  entered  upon. 

“I’ve  already  decided  upon  a suitable 
job  for  you,  ” his  father  said.  “You  will 
act  as  assistant  to  my  secretary.  In 
that  position  you  can  learn  very  quickly 
the  routine  of  the  business  world.  If 
you  prove  yourself  apt,  you  will  probably 
rise  to  head  of  a department.  James’ 
father  was  the  head  of  a large  shoe- 
manufacturing concern,  and  in  that  way 
James  had  many  more  opportunities 
than  other  youths  whose  parents  are  of 
less  influence,  but  the  job  was  not  so 
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sugar-coated,  as  it  afterward  appeared. 

“That  job  is  as  good  as  any  for  a start. 
I can  see  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it. 
I shall  certainly  try  my  best  to  succeed 
at  it,  ” he  answered. 

Though  it  is  usually  considered  a bad 
policy  to  be  employed  by  one’s  relatives 
or  parents,  yet  in  this  case  it  was  the  best, 
for  James’  father  was  not  inclined  to  be 
over-indulgent  and  James  would  bear 
more  in  mind  his  good  resolutions,  since 
he  gave  his  father  solemn  promises  of 
his  willingness  to  work  and  his  good 
faith. 

Thus  on  the  following  Monday  the 
firm  of  Rollins  & Company  had  ac- 
quired a new  employee,  who  served  in 
the  capacity  of  an  assistant  to  the  sec- 
retary at  the  wage  of  ten  dollars  per 
week;  almost  a present  the  first  week  but 
well  earned  later. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  he  was 
elated  over  his  new  job  and  soon  ac- 
quired a fair  knowledge  of  business  life, 
and  of  the  vernacular  of  the  shoe  trade 
in  particular.  In  fact,  the  first  few 
months,  his  work  was  very  general,  such 
as  taking  orders,  and  making  out  bills  of 
lading,  or  he  was  sent  to  the  different 
departments  to  get  certain  reports. 

After  he  had  been  working  for  five 
months  a strike  occurred  in  the  vamp- 
makers’  department  as  a result  of  the 
discharge  of  one  of  the  employees  by  the 
superintendent.  Some  of  the  man’s 
friends  claimed  that  he  was  unjustly  dis- 
charged and  a complaint  wras  made  to 
the  superintendent,  who  refused  to  go 
back  on  his  word,  claiming  that  the  man 
was  negligent.  The  men  threatened  to 
strike  since  the  discharged  man  be- 
longed to  the  union.  When  James,  w’ho 
was  sent  to  investigate  the  affair,  arrived 
he  found  the  superintendent  lying  stunned 
on  his  desk,  evidently  knocked  out  by  one 
of  the  protesting^committee  in  the  heat 


of  an  argument  where  hard  words  came 
to  blows.  The  workers  were  about  to 
leave  the  factory.  He  took  in  the  situa- 
tion and  exercised  his  presence  of  mind. 

‘Men,’’  he  said,  “I  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  justice  to  see  this  thing  through. 
There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  going  on 
strike.  I give  my  word  that  the  matter 
will  be  investigated.  Besides,  your  union 
will  not  decide  to  strike  because  of  the 
unjust  complaint  of  one  man.  The  fact 
that  you  assaulted  the  superintendent 
will  be  against  you.  If  you  stay,  the 
matter  will  be  looked  into  by  a committee 
made  up  of  union  men  and  men  repre- 
senting the  executives  of  the  house  to 
see  that  all  parties  receive  justice.” 

Gradually  he  pacified  the  men  and 
proved  to  them  they  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  striking,  and  that  justice  would  be 
done  to  the  discharged  man.  By  his 
presence  of  mind  and  courage,  for  it  cer- 
tainly did  take  courage  to  address  the 
angered  men,  serious  trouble  was  averted 
for  the  factory.  After  the  investigation 
it  was  proved  that  the  man  w'as  really 
negligent  in  his  work.  The  assault  on 
the  superintendent  who  had  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  men  by  harsh  words,  w^as 
hushed,  since  he  received  only  a very 
slight  injury. 

The  effect  of  this  event  on  James’ 
reputation  was  amazing.  He  rose  im- 
mensely in  the  opinion  of  the  firm. 

In  spite  of  the  glamor  of  his  popularity 
among  the  members  of  the  firm,  he 
found  that  he  work  was  getting  monot- 
onous. It  dawned  upon  him  that  school 
was  not  the  worst  place  in  the  world. 
He  found  that  the  keen  fellowship  and 
fraternity  of  school  did  not  repeat  itself 
so  often  out  in  the  cold  world,  where  one 
is  generally  sponsored  only  if  he  is  of 
material  use  to  the  sponsor.  He  found 
out  that  in  spite  of  the  democratic 
principles  of  this  country,  there  was  a 
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line  drawn  between  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated — not  that  they  are 
divided  into  definite  classes  but  that  the 
average  individual  appreciates  the  edu- 
cated man.  He  discovered  that  school 
is  not  the  most  unpleasant  way  to  an 
education,  though  many  persons  have 
educated  themselves  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage outside  of  school. 

After  James  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
his  father  for  nearly  a year,  he  was  sent 
to  New  York  to  see  about  a complaint 
of  a certain  consignment  and  also  to  get 
some  contracts  from  certain  shoe  dealers. 

While  he  was  there,  he  met  one  of  his 
former  classmates,  who  was  going  to 
college.  His  old  friend  told  him  the 
latest  news  of  the  academy,  viz:  of  the 
formation  of  new  clubs,  what  each  of  his 
classmates  was  going  to  do,  of  the  elec- 
tion of  class  officers,  and  many  other 
pieces  of  information,  connected  with 
school.  How  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
school  life! 

Some  of  the  men  James  visited  were  of 
the  self-made  kind  with  money  as  their 
goal,  while  others  were  educated.  Though 
the  former  were  equally  as  prosperous 
and  as  happy  as  the  latter,  yet,  he  could 
see  the  difference  between  them.  He 
felt  that  it  was  not  his  lot  to  be  blissfully 
ignorant.  One  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  business  had  been  a classmate  of 
his  father’s  at  college.  He  told  James 
some  anecdotes  of  his  father’s  college 
life.  It  made  James  feel  that  he  had 
made  a mistake  in  leaving  school.  It 
showed  him  that  the  period  of  life  at 
school  and  college  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  a man’s  career,  and  that  one  al- 
ways looked  back  upon  it  with  joy. 
Some  of  the  truest  and  everlasting 
friendships  were  gained  at  college. 

When  James  had  fulfilled  his  duties, 
he  returned  to  his  father’s  office,  re- 
solved to  take  back  the  words  he  had 
said  about  school,  and  ask  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  go  to  college.  He  broached 


the  subject  to  his  father  as  soon  as  he 
returned. 

“Well,  dad”  he  said,  “I  want  to  take 
back  the  words  I said  about  going  to 
school.  I want  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college.”  To  his  aston- 
ishment his  father  was  not  at  all  moved. 

He  merely  said,  “You  have  realized 
your  own  mind  now.”  James  then  re- 
called the  words  that  his  father  had  said 
on  their  interview  after  his  expulsion. 
Now  he  understood  what  was  meant. 

“You  may  study  up  with  a private 
tutor  to  pass  the  college  examinations,” 
his  father  added,  “by  constant  applica- 
tion you  can  get*  into  college,  losing  as 
little  time  as  possible.  ” 

“ Now  that  everything  has  come  out  so 
well,  I will  tell  you  that  I did  not  enter- 
tain the  slightest  thought  of  having  you 
leave  off  schooling  for  good.  I gave  you 
a chance  to  work  in  order  to  show  that 
the  acquisition  of  your  education  is  one 
of  your  pleasantest  duties.  -I  saw  to  it 
that  you  should  meet  different  types  of 
men  and  see  the  results  of  education. 
You  have  found  that,  though  men  are 
very  often  just  as  prosperous  and  just  as 
happy  as  anyone  though  uneducated, 
they  are  not  of  your  kind.  The  year 
that  you  have  spent  at  work  will  proba- 
bly result  in  the  completion  of  your  edu- 
cation a year  later  than  might  have 
been,  but  I think  that  you  will  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  beneficial  years  of 
your  life.  It  has  made  a man  of  you. 
It  has  resulted  in  your  taking  up  the 
views  of  your  education  all  the  happier 
and  all  the  wiser.  ” 

Mr.  Rollins’  words  were  prophetic. 
James  did  go  to  college  and  during  his 
attendance  he  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  and  the  most  popular  man  in 
college  and  finally  graduated  with  high 
honors. 

All  this  proves  that  the  best  way  to 
show  one  the  error  of  his  decision  is  to 
let  him  try  it.  H.H.S.’20 
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Hp  Hook  or  Crook 


ON  THE  main  line  of  the  S.  F. 

Railroad  is  a small,  dull  red, 
station,  on  either  end  of  which 
is  a big  sign  bearing  the  words  “Joseph 
City”  painted  in  the  usual  railroad 
lettering.  The  stranger,  on  getting  off 
his  train  at  this  point,  looks  around  for 
the  city,  for  there  is  not  a house  in  sight, 
and  begins  to  wonder  if  he  could  have 
made  a mistake  and  gotten  off  at  the 
wrong  station,  but  the  sign  with  the 
name  “Joseph  City”  boldly  painted  in 
black  on  a white  ground,  re-assures  him. 
He  sets  down  his  bags,  takes  off  his  hat, 
and  scratches  his  head  in  bewilderment, 
then  with  an  air  of  having  been  swindled 
strides  somewhat  angrily  into  the  station 
and  demands  of  the  man  who  serves  as 
ticket  agent,  flagman,  telegrapher,  and 
baggage  handler,  where  the  city  is.  If 
the  agent  is  a native  son,  he  will  probably 
look  askance  at  him  and  somewhat 
gruffly  tell  him  that  it  is  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.  Whereupon  the  stranger  takes 
up  his  bags  and  trudges  up  the  road, 
dusty  in  summer  and  worse  than  a 
Flanders  battle-field  in  winter.  After 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  his  gaze, 
after  wandering  all  around  the  landscape, 
fixes  itself  on  a little  2x4  town  stretched 
out  at  his  feet,  composed  of  several 
streets  thickly  populated  in  the  center 
and  straggling  out  at  the  ends,  and  fi- 
nally ending  in  the  plain.  On  approach- 
ing the  town  he  sees  that  the  business 
district  is  made  up  of  two  general  mer- 
chandise stores  where  one  can  buy  any- 
thing from  a bottle  of  soda  pop,  for  the 
state  is  dry,  to  a needle  or  farm  plow. 
Such  is  Joseph  City. 

Joseph  City  was  in  a state  of  antici- 
pation. The  annual  municipal  election 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  voting 
population  at  this  time  numbered  ex- 


actly[fifty, and  exactly  twenty-five  of  the 
fifty  were  formed  into  one  political  club 
and  the  remaining  twenty-five  into 
another.  The  members  of  either  club 
were  true  to  the  last  ditch,  and  “nary  a 
one”  of  them  could  be  won  over.  The 
year  before  Hezekiah  Simpson,  a sup- 
porter of  neither  club  had  turned  the  tide 
by  voting  for  the  side  that  had  offered 
the  most  inducements,  but  recently 
Hezekiah  had  passed  to  the  “Great 
Beyond”  that  knows  neither  Republican 
or  Democrat,  and  this,  of  course,  was  a 
serious  matter,  as  no  one  had  appeared 
to  take  his  place. 

It  is  true  that  forty  days' before  elec- 
tion a stranger  had  moved  into  town 
from  the  neighboring  county.  The  vot- 
ing population  watched  with  anxious 
eyes  to  see  if  he  would  pay  the  tax  now 
due  on  the  small  bit  of  land  he  had  pur- 
chased, thus  becoming  eligible  to  vote 
at  the  election,  and  were  not  disappoint- 
ed. Then  for  five  days  every  kind  of 
inducement  that  could  be  made  had 
been  offered  him,  but  with  no  avail.  At 
last  he  was  given  up  as  a hopeless  case. 
The  rival  clubs  tried  harder  than  ever  to 
win  a member  from  the  opposite  side. 
Several  times  one  club  almost  succeeded 
by  literally  bribing,  but  the  coveted 
individual  always  backslid. 

Election  day  dawned  wet  and  gloomy 
as  if  picturing  the  thoughts  of  the  rival 
clubs.  Business  was  suspended,  and  a 
holiday  was  declared  except  for  the 
country  school.  The  two  candidates 
for  mayor  each  voted  for  himself  for 
fear  that  should  either  one  exchange 
that  courtesy,  the  opposing  candidate 
might  not  return  it.  By  nine  o’clock 
everyone  had  voted  and  the  voters  had 
gone  off  to  their  respective  clubs.  One 
club  was  situated  over  the  poolhall  and 
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the  other  assembled  in  Daniel  Trenton’s 
house,  the  home  of  the  candidate  of  that 
club.  Everyone  knew  how  the  election 
would  turn  out  but  each  waited  for  the 
polls,  or  poll  as  it  was  in  this  town,  to 
close  at  six  o’clock.  Certainly  a city 
could  not  be  worse  off.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Each  club  debated  this  topic 
until  noon. 

At  exactly  twelve  o’clock  according  to 
Johnny  Stebbins,  who  was  playing 
hookey  that  day,  a man  was  seen  to  de- 
scend the  stairs  rapidly  from  the  room 
over  the  pool  hall,  rush  out,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him,  and  jump  into  a 
carriage,  shouting  to  the  before  mentioned 
eye  witness  to  unhitch  the  bony  animal 
that  was  tied  to  the  post  and  to  “be 
quick  about  it.  ” The  boy  hastened  to 
obey,  and  the  carriage  lurched  over  the 
wet,  oozy  road,  splattering  mud  in  all 
directions. 

At  the  same  moment,  as  if  actuated  by 
the  same  impulse,  a carriage  of  somewhat 
ancient  design  and  lineage  rushed  and 
rolled  headlong  from  the  Trenton’s  barn. 
Both  carriages  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction,  and  a race  followed  as  each 
driver  seemed  to  know  the  destination  of 
the  other,  no  less  than  the  home  of  the 
only  male  resident  of  age  who  had  not 
voted.  Get  him  they  must.  The  race 
was  exciting,  each  rig  encasing  the  other 
in  a sticky  covering  of  mud.  They  were 
neck  to  neck  until  Trenton's  rig  turned 
over,  spilling  the  occupant  into  the  half 
submerged  roadway.  The  driver  was 
the  Trenton  club’s  campaign  manager, 
but  he  never  would  have  been  recognized 
by  that  body  if  they  could  have  seen  him 
then,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  unhitched 
the  horse  and  proceeded  bareback,  rapid- 
ly making  up  for  lost  time.  Both  men 
arrived  at  the  same  moment.  With  a 
bound  both  fairly  flung  themselves  at 
the  door  which  opened  after  several 
seconds  of  frenzied  knocking. 


A man  of  about  sixty  stepped  out. 
His  hair  was  almost  white  but  his  frame 
was  still  straight.  He  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a retired  professor  from  some 
little  one-horse  college.  Before  they 
could  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  what  he 
could  do  for  them,  they  were  obliged  to 
pause  for  breath;  then  they  almost 
smothered  him  with  inducements. 

“But  you  see,”  replied  the  professor 
after  a moment’s  pause,  “when  I moved 
here,  I decided  that  I would  take  no  part 
in  politics.” 

“You  owe  that  duty  to  the  town,” 
quickly  put  in  Trenton’s  manager,  “if 
you  do  not  vote,  the  vote  will  be  a tie.” 

The  professor  thought  a moment,  then 
said,  “Which  side  shall  I vote  for?” 

“For  mine!”  shouted  both  managers 
at  once,  and  the  inducements  began  all 
over  again.  When  the  racket  subsided, 
two  professor  said:  “I  have  it.  I have 
the  books;  they  are  the  same.  I will 
give  each  of  you  one  and  the  man  who 
hands  me  the  written  explanation  of 
pagel‘23  before  four  o’clock” — it  was  then 
one, — “I  will  vote  for  his  side.  You  will 
take  the  books  with  you  and  must  not 
appear  here  again  before  three  or  after 
four  o’clock.” 

Both  men  reached  for  the  books,  and 
Trenton’s  manager  made  a flying  leap 
from  the  porch  to  his  horse’s  back  with 
an  agility  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a movie  actor.  The  race  back  to 
their  respective  clubs  was  neck  to  neck 
as  before,  and  both  men  arrived  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  moment.  Much  to  the 
disgust  of  Mrs.  Trenton,  her  husband’s 
manager  came  right  into  the  back  parlor 
“ tracking  mud  over  everything.  ” What 
took  place  in  one  club  was  identical  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other.  Both 
men  breathlessly  explained  the  situation. 
Then  the  books  were  eagerly  seized,  but 
imagine  the  consternation  and  surprise 
of  both  groups  when  they  found  the 
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books  to  be  copies  of  Xenophon’s  Ana- 
basis. Each  man  had  forgotten  to  no- 
tice the  title  of  his  book,  and  the  pro- 
fessor had  wisely  forseen  that  in  a com- 
munity where  practically  all  of  the  men 
earned  their  living  by  manual  labor,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  anyone  to 
translate  Greek.  Trenton’s  campaign 
manager  was  thunderstruck;  Zeb  Har- 
rington actually  forgot  to  swear;  pious 
John  Littleborough  was  heard  to  say 
“Well,  I’ll  be  dinged!”  and  general  con- 
sternation reigned.  This  certainly  was 
a day  of  surprises. 

Several  weeks  before,  John,  Trenton’s 
son,  had  returned  from  a neighboring 
city,  where  he  had  just  graduated  from  a 
Prep,  school  with  the  hope  that  his  dad 
would  send  him  to  college.  But  his 
hopes  had  been  dashed  to  pieces.  He 
had  been  informed  that  it  wasn’t  nec- 
essary to  go  to  college;  that  it  was  all 
tomfoolery;  and  was  asked  what  good  it 
could  possibly  do  him.  In  spite  of  all 
his  entreaties  he  had  been  refused,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  had  gone  around  with 
a peeved  expression  ever  since  his  return 
home. 

At  a loss  to  know  what  to  do  about 
translating  the  Greek,  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Trenton  suddenly  thought  of  his  son, 
and  with  a wild  rush  he  left  the  room  and 
made  for  the  second  floor,  taking  three 
steps  at  a time  up  the  stairs. 

“Can  you  translate  Greek?”  he  shout- 
ed to  his  astonished  son. 

“Of  course,”  John  replied. 

“Will  you  translate  a page  for  your 
Pop?” 

“Who  wrote  it?”  questioned  the  boy. 

Whereupon  the  Hon.  Daniel  scratched 
his  head  in  doubt.  “ It’s  by  a fellow  by 
the  name  of  Xylophone,”  he  said  sud- 
denly brightening. 

“Xenophon?” 

“That’s  it. ” 

“Sure,”  John  replied  confidently; 


“we’ve  read  four  books  through.  Let 
me  see  it.” 

“You’ll  have  to  hurry,’’  said  the  Hon. 
Daniel,  we’ve  only  got  an  hour.  But 
if  you  can  translate  it,  I’ll  see  about  your 
going  to  college.’  ’ 

Father  and  son  fairly  tumbled  down  the 
stairs,  and  John  set  to  work  with  a will. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  wanted 
to  do  a page  of  Greek. 

The  rival  club  over  the  pool  hall  had 
reached  an  equal  state  of  despair  and 
though  each  member  took  a hand  at  the 
book,  they  couldn’t  make  “head  nor 
tail  of  it’’  as  one  member  expressed  it. 
At  a quarter  after  two  someone  men- 
tioned the  school-teacher.  A mad  rush 
took  place  as  the  entire  club  tried  to  get 
down  the  stairs  at  the  same  instant. 
School  was  interrupted  and  the  teacher 
was  set  to  work.  She  hadn’t  seen  a page 
of  Greek  since  her  high  s:hool  days. 

At  three  forty-five  the  Trenton  cam- 
paign manager  again  left  the  barn,  this 
time  in  a carriage.  When  he  cam°  to 
the  next  street,  he  met  his  rival  whipping 
up  his  horse.  This  time  both  men  took 
the  disastrous  curve  safely  but  trouble 
ensued  when  but  a block  from  the  pro- 
fessor’s house.  At  this  point  the  road 
narrows  to  cross  a stream  and  the  bridge 
was  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for 
two  teams  to  pass  each  other.  Both 
men  were  coming  about  even  and  neither 
would  give  an  inch  when  their  w'heels 
locked.  So  sudden  was  the  jerk  that 
both  horses  almost  sat  on  their  haunches. 
The  men  leaned  over  and  urged  the 
beasts  furiously  but  to  no  avail;  no 
policital  deadlock  could  be  tighter. 
Realizing  that  nothing  could  be  done 
the  occupants  of  the  carriages  jumped 
out  and  started  on  foot  for  the  profes- 
sor’s. Trenton’s  manager  began  to  lag, 
he  was  winded  and  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  keep  going.  The  other  was  gaining 
rapidly  and  it  looked  as  if  all  was  over, 
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when  he  stubbed  his  toe  and  fell  sprawl-  Rome  was  saved  by  geese;  the  sunken 
ing.  Trenton’s  manager  made  a spurt — road  won  Waterloo,  and  Daniel  Trenton 
and  won  the  day.  was  elected  Mayor  by  a pebble. 

F.  W.  S.  ’20 

JPuxton  jWerricfe 


A LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM  A CLASSMATE  OF  . 

France,  January  28,  1918. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Wenners, 

Fdtor-in-Chief  Latin  School  Register 
Boston  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  Wenners 

I have  just  receved  your  letter  of 
December  30th  and  I am.  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  death  in  action  of  Hyde 
Merrick,  a classmate  of  mine  at  Boston 
Latin  School. 

All  who  knew  him  both  at  school  and 
later  at  college  admired  the  sterling 
quality  of  the  character  which  he  has  so 
amply  shown  was  his.  To  his  family 
and  friends,  though  their  hearts  be 

CljarleS  JJ\ 

Died  of  Influenz 

News  of  the  death  of  Charles  F.  M. 
Mallev,  a prominent  Boston  attorney, 
has  been  received  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  P. 

F.  Burke  of  1158  Adams  Street,  Dor- 
chester. He  died  of  influenza  in  the  26th 
General  Hospital  at  Etaples,  France,  on 
Sunday,  November  17th. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Patrick  and 
Margaret  Malley , the  former  of  whom  died 
during  his  son’s  absence  in  France. 
Born  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Mr.  Malley 
moved  to  Dorchester  in  his  early  youth 
and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  He 
was  graduated  from  Boston  Latin  School 
in  the  class  of  1890  where  his  scholarship 
won  for  him  a Franklin  Medal. 

He  then  entered  Harvard  University 


R.  MERRICK,  DELAYED  IN  TRANSIT,  ED. 

tinged  with  sorrow  in  their  loss  there  is 
awavs  happiness  in  the  thought  that 
his  unselfish  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain; 
and  to  Merrick  and  the  splendid  type  of 
American  manhood  he  represents,  who  so 
willingly  and  cheerfully  gave  their  all 
that  others  might  live  in  peace  and 
happiness,  we  all  owe  a deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  We  shall  long  cherish  in  our 
memory  Merrick  and  the  other  brave 
Boston  Latin  men  who  died  doing  their 
full  duty. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  M.  Ahern. 

B.  L.  S.  ’09. 

Jfl.  Jflallep 

a,  Nov.  17,  1918 

where  he  made  a notable  record  as  a 
student.  His  brilliancy  won  him  many 
laurels.  Completing  the  four  years 
course  in  three  years,  he  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1894  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Magna  Cum  Laude.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  then 
entered  Harvard  Law  School  from  which 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B. 
having  completed  the  three  years’  course 
in  two  years.  In  1897  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  Bar. 

Upon  beginning  the  practice  of  law  he 
entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Jenney,  present  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  was  later  associated  with  the 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  present  Russian 
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Consul  at  Boston  and  with  Michael  F 
Phelan  of  Lynn. 

Mr.  Malley  practiced  law  in  Boston 
up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  the  Military 
service. 

Although  far  beyond  the  draft  age,  he 
determined  to  become  a soldier  and  fight 
for  the  democracy  of  the  world,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Disappointed  but  undismayed  at  having 
been  rejected  because  of  the  age  limit 
set  by  the  government,  Mr.  Malley,  who 
was  then  46  years  old,  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  Canadian  Army  in  August 
1917  and  upon  acceptance  was  assigned 
to  the  famous  Black  Watch  Regiment. 
In  October,  1917,  he  sailed  for  England 
where  he  received  part  of  his  military 
training  before  going  to  France.  During 
his  stay  in  England  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  late  John  Redmond,  who 
was  his  personal  friend  and  whom  he  had 
entertained  in  Boston  during  Mr.  Red- 
mond’s visits  to  this  country. 

He  saw  service  in  three  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  war,  the  last  of  which  was 
at  Cambrai. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
P.  F.  Burke  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Miller 
of  Dorchester.  The  last  letter  received 
from  the  deceased  soldier  was  sent  to  his 
intimate  friend  Hon.  W.  W.  Clark  a 
State  street  attorney,  which  read  as 
follows: — 

Somewhere  in  France 
October  26,  1918. 

My  dear  Billy: 

Arthur  has  written  me  several  times 
that  you  have  written  me  but  I have  as 
yet  received  nothing  of  that  nature  from 
you.  However,  I feel  that  the  letter 
may  have  been  lost  or  mislaid  by  reason 
of  my  transfer  and  so  I write  you.  You 
will  note  my  transfer.  My  address 
follows: — No.  1031348,  78th  Can.  Inf. 


B.  E.  E.,  France. 

I came  into  this  outfit  the  first  week 
in  September  and  have  been  with  them 
through  three  actions  They  are  a 
pretty  game  crowd  from  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  the  country  in  and  about 
there,  and  many  of  them  have  seen  all 
kinds  of  life.  Then,  too,  a great  joy  is 
that  they  do  not  wear  the  kilts,  of  which 
I had  become  sick  and  tired  and  also, 
whisper,  winter  was  coming  on  and  I’m 
no  Spartan  Boy. 

Well,  Bill,  your  old  pal  can  truly  say 
now  that  he  is  a tried  soldier  o-the-wars 
and  has  been  through  his  baptism  of 
blood  and  fire.  When  we  took  Bouslon 
and  Bouslon  Wood  (?)  just  outside 
Cambrai,  we  were  five  days  under  hell- 
fire  of  artillery  shell  and  machine  gun 
fire,  aeroplane  bombs  and  bullets  of 
snipers,  i.  e.  sharpshooters.  Of  these 
latter  I can  put  two  notches  in  my  rifle, 
having  got  two  in  trees  nearby  and  seen 
them  fall.  We  slept  in  shell-holes  and 
trenches  midst  rain  and  mud,  and  little 
to  eat,  but  we  stuck  on.  Made  our  ob- 
jective and  held  it  until  relieved.  Bill, 
we  went  into  that  fight  740  strong  and 
when  we  came  out — I’m  giving  it  to  you 
straight — 127  men  could  answer  their 
names  at  roll-call  and  I sincerely  and 
reverently  thank  God  I was  one. 

Again,  at  another  engagement  we  took 
a line  of  their  machine  guns  with  the  old 
bayonet  charge,  though  we  lost  heavily; 
but  Heine  will  not  stand  and  face  the 
cold  steel.  We  are  now  driving  Fritzy 
ahead  of  us  from  time  to  time.  Occa- 
sionally he  stands  and  believe  me  when 
he  does  he  has  some  kick  left  in  him,  as 
some  dead  bodies  lying  oustide  where  I 
write  this  minute  can  attest.  Several 
towns  we  entered  a few  hours  after  the 
Boche  had  departed — towns  where  he 
had  dominated  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war — and  the  reception  our  mud-soiled, 
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war-worn  battalion  got  exceeded  de- 
scription. Old  men  cried  and  laughed 
and  danced  with  joy.  Old  and  young 
women  cried  and  laughed  and  threw 
chaplets  of  flowers  over  our  dirty, 
powder-stained  equipments.  One  wom- 
an tried  to  kiss  my  hand  and  knelt  to 
pray  had  I not  stopped  her.  The  former 
mayor  turned  out  and  thus  to  the  music 
of  the  Marseillaise,  played  by  our 
battalion  band,  we  mrched  along  amid 
the  cheers  of  “Vive  les  Anglais — Vive 
les  braves  Canadiens”  and  I tell  you  a 
thrill,  a funny  feeling  of  pain  and 
pleasure  never  experienced  before  came 
over  me,  as  others  told  me  it  did  over 
them,  and  we  looked  into  the  wan  faces 
of  the  populace,  now  lit  up  with  the  joy 


of  deliverance,  who  hailed  us  as  their 
rescuers;  and  it  did  feel  good  and  we  did 
realize  the  oppression  of  the  war — the 
misery  it  had  brought  to  these  people. 
We  saw  the  meaning  and  necessity  for 
our  presence  in  arms  and  wTe  were  full  of 
joy  that  we  knew  why  God  had  made  us 
and  for  what;  that  we  had  fulfilled  our 
duty  in  the  world — had  done  a job — 
relieved  misfortune  and  soaked  the  Ger- 
man Beast,  and  wre  were  glad  for  the 
very  living  and  the  chance  and  the 
ability  to  have  done  the  thing. 

Bill,  O Bill,  after  that  I know  that  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain — that  I have  done 
my  sum — been  of  some  little  use  in  the 
world  and  I am  glad  and  content  and  at 
peace  with  myself. 


®fje  jHelobp  of  life 

Into  the  infinite  silence  — 

The  veil  of  the  myst’ries  beyond  — 
Gliding  like  fairyland’s  flashes 
That  gleam  in  the  fathomless  pond, 
The  songster  pours  out  his  beauty 
With  never  a thought  of  life, 

For  he  loves  the  echoing  heavens, 
And  ne’er  can  he  think  of  strife. 


Hark!  do  you  hear  the  hammer 
Beat  out  the  music  of  toil, 

Where  near  the  anvil  of  hardship 
Are  rugged  sons  of  the  soil? 

’Tis  there,  amid  privation, 

That  God’s  musician  stands, 

For  He  loves  the  crumbling  old  shanty. 
And  the  music  of  mortal  hands. 


Singing,  though  grief  o’erwhelms  him 
And  living  is  bitter  and  hard,  — 
That  is  far  sweeter  than  paeans, 

Or  th’  angelic  strains  of  a bard. 
Happiness  e’er  shall  bless  him 
Who  joyously  faces  the  strife; 

True  man  is  he  who  is  singing 
The  iron  melody  of  life. 


P.  J.  W.  T9. 
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THE  hordes  of  Mohammed  in  711 
A.  D.  reached  their  high-water 
mark  in  the  West  in  their  com- 
pletion of  the  conquest  of  Spain.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  years  these 
hordes  spread  over  the  West  sweeping 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  then 
up  into  Spain.  Dominated  by  a lust  of 
conquest  and  the  spreading  of  their 
culture  and  religion,  they  had  advanced 
onward,  crushing  beneath  them  the 
plants  of  Christianity  sowed  there  not 
long  before.  Believe  or  the  sword!  and 
those  who  refused  fell.  After  repeated 
small  invasions  of  France  a huge  army 
was  gotten  together  by  the  Saracens, 
and  in  732  A.  D.  this  host  of  culture 
gushed  over  the  Pyrenees  like  some  huge 
river  flowing  down  the  mountains  in  a 
series  of  mighty  cataracts.  Northward 
they  proceeded,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
France  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
Crescent  but  Charles  Martel  the  “Ham- 
merof  the  Franks,”  defeated  them  in  a 
great  battle  at  Tours,  driving  them  back 
across  the  mountains  whence  they  came. 

About  twelve  centuries  later  a new 
culture  attempted  to  sweep  over  France. 
This  new  “Kultur,  ” a worthy  successor 
of  the  former  under  a new  Mohammed, 
Wilhelm  II,  in  1914  flung  itself  cross  the 
border.  As  before,  at  first  victorious, 


it  was  finally  crushed.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1914  the  Germans  reached  their  high- 
water  mark  ten  miles  from  Paris,  but 
in  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne  the  tide 
was  checked  and  slowly  rolled  back. 
The  Kultur  of  Wilhelm  was  the  culture 
of  Mohammed.  Both  men  were  domin- 
ated by  the  same  greed  for  power;  each 
left  a trail  of  ashes  and  blood  behind 
him;  each  attempted  to  blot  out  civiliza- 
tion, but  there  is  more  excuse  for  Mo- 
hammed: he  lived  in  a world  actuated  by 
conquest.  Learning  was  then  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  his  own  advancement  in 
learning  was  far  more  than  those  he 
attempted  to  conquer. 

Little  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  world  found  itself  confronted  by 
almost  the  same  problem  as  it  is  today. 
There  was  at  that  time  one  man  who 
had  thrown  the  world  into  a tremendous 
state  of  confusion.  That  man  was 
Napoleon.  Today  another  man  has 
thrown  the  world  into  a far  greater  state 
of  confusion.  This  man  is  the  former 
Kaiser  of  Germany.  To  say  that  Wil- 
helm resembled  Napoleon  is  to  defame 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  but  they  are 
alike  in  so  much  that  the  world  is  at 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  former 
Kaiser.  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
exiling  him  on  the  island  of  Helgoland, 
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but  that  is  too  near  Germany.  In  a 
short  time  the  world  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  it  was  when  it  witnessed 
the  flight  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  but 
unlike  Napoleon’s  return,  it  might  not 
be  decided  in  one  battle.  There  has 
been  no  change  of  heart  among  the 
Germans.  They  have  almost  the  same 
feelings  for  their  former  Emperor  now 
as  they  had  for  him  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  Several  weeks  ago  the  German 
people  as  a whole  sent  a message  of 
thanks  to  him  for  the  work  that  he  had 
accomplished  in  placing  Germany  among 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 
Does  this  seem  like  a change  of  attitude? 
You  can  not  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

The  former  Kaiser  is  without  equal 
in  history  He  was  thought  to  be  the 
head  of  a nation  almost  at  the  very  apex 
of  civilization.  Attila  was  a barbarian. 
Alexander  left  a chain  of  cities  in  his 
wake  that  gave  a new  impetus  to  the 
dying  East;  Hannibal  ravaged  Italy,  but 
his  maraudings  were  done  in  a gentle- 
manly way  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  former  Kaiser.  If  St.  Helena  was  too 
good  for  Napoleon,  what  must  be  done 

with  the  former  Emperor  of  Germany? 
± * * 

The  “Register”  is  publishing  below 
the  additions  to,  and  corrections  in,  the 
Latin  School  Regiment  Roster  as  it  ap- 
peared in  our  Christmas  number: 

Staff,  Capt.  Frances  Comerford;  Ord- 
nance Officers  Company  A,  Capt.  Paul 
J.  Wenners,  Lieut.  William  L.  Ahern  and 
Charles  Slosberg  and  First  Sergeant 
Parker  S.  Hezelton.  Company  B,  Paul 
Healey,  First  Sergeant;  Company  C, 
Lieuts  James  A.  Galletly  and  Harry  L. 
Shapiro;  Company  D,  Capt.  Thomas 
Campbell,  Lieuts.  Israel  Taylor  and  Ly- 
man B.  Owen  ; Company  Q,  Capt.  PhilipF. 
Kenney,  Lieuts.  Carl  W.  Bakerand  Vin- 
cent L.  Benandeand  First  SergeantGeorge 
Twiss  Jr.  Company  F,  Lieuts.  Irvin Ger- 


ofski  and  William  Hinckley.  CompanyG, 
First  Sergeant  Joseph  Schneider,  Com- 
pany H,  Lieut  Joseph  M.  Levi.  Com- 
pany I,  Lieut  Leo  N.  Campbell.  Com- 
pany K,  Lieut  Julius  M.  Collins  and 
First  Sergeant  Max  Tauber.  In  the 
Second  Battalion  David  Short  is  the 
Adjutant. 

* * * 

Lincoln’s  Birthday  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  upon  the  morning 
of  Feb.  12.  The  school  adjourned  to  the 
hall  at  nine  o’clock  and  listened  to  an 
interesting  program  presented  by  the 
pupils.  Sandridge  rendered  a pleasing 
selection  upon  the  piano  and  Wilder 
read  the  Governor’s  Proclamation  with  a 
force  which  we  had  not  thought  he 
possessed.  The  audience  then  spent  a 
good  half  hour  in  waiting  for  the  speaker 
of  the  day.  The  time  was  not  wasted 
for  the  school  practised  singing  the 
Marseillaise  with  a vim  that  delighted 
Mr.  Henderson.  After  some  time  the 
speaker  appeared.  He  was  Ex-Attorney 
General  Pillsbury  of  this  state  and  he  de- 
livered a speech  upon  Lincoln  in  a 
manner  which  wras  essentially  different 
from  any  Lincoln  speech  yet  delivered 
in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Briefly,  the 
substance  of  his  speech  wras  this:  Lin- 
coln was  a great  man  not  so  much  be- 
cause he  saved  the  Union  but  because 
he  saved  the  Union  by  the  destruction 
of  slavery.  Mr.  Pillsbury ’s  talk  wras 
very  good  indeed  and  although  a great 
deal  of  it  wras  too  heavy  for  the  type  of 
audience  he  was  addressing,  there  is 
much  food  for  thought  in  his  careful 
speech . 

* * * 

Mr.  Ryan  of  the  faculty  is  back  at  his 
desk.  He  returns  from  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  army  as  Lieutenant. 
He  wras  stationed  for  a wffiile  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  and  later  at  Wingate,  Newr 
Mexico. 
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A prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  is 
offered  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  for  a prize  essay  in  In- 
dustrial Economics.  Here  is  a chance 
for  some  of  the  stars  in  English.  The 
subjects  are  eight  in  number,  and  the 

contest  is  open  to  all. 

* * * 

Harold  B.  Bross,  last  year  Business 
Manager  of  the  Register , has  been  nom- 
inated for  President  of  the  Class  of  1922, 

Harvard  College. 

* * * 

Upon  the  first  of  February  the  Latin 
School  was  deprived  of  its  Head  Master, 


Henry  Pennypacker,  for  what  promised 
to  be  a period  of  two  months.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  Mr.  Pennypacker  go  for 
we  are  sure  he  is  appreciated  nowhere 
more  than  in  this  school.  As  he  remarked 
to  an  ambitious  reporter  from  the 
“Register,”  it  is  merely  a short  vacation 
for  a good  rest.  He  stopped  for  a while 
in  Philadelphia,  his  home  city,  on  his 
way  south,  but  since  that  time  he  has 
been  in  South  Carolina  at  Chester  and 
Aiken.  He  is  now  at  Aiken.  During 
his  absence  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  acting 
as  Head  Master. 


Smong  tfje  Clubs 


D DURING  the  first  part  of  this 
school  year  there  were  only 
two  clubs — the  Rifle  Club  and 
the  Orchestra.  Of  course  these  two 
could  not  fulfill  the  wishes  of 
the  students  and  it  was  said  that  we 
lacked  “club  spirit.”  Evidently  good 
resolutions  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year  because  since  then  there 
has  been  so  much  club  spirit  that  three 
more  clubs  have  been  organized.  These 
are  the  Debating  Club,  the  Glee  Club, 
and  the  Progressive  Club. 

RIFLE  CLUB 

The  Latin  School  Rifle  Club  has  never 
provoked  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
school  as  it  has  this  year.  The  officers 
elected  at  a recent  meeting  are  Comer- 
ford,  Rc  11,  President,  and  Sullivan, 
Room  12,  Captain.  Coinerford  already 
held  the  position  of  manager  by  an  ap- 
pointment from  Colonel  Benyon  Tev- 
rin,  Room  11,  is  Assistant  Manager. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Storer, 
Sullivan  is  the  best  shot  on  the  team. 
The  first  match  was  with  English  High 
School,  and  we  lost  by  a narrow  margin 
of  5 points.  Considering  that  it  was  the 
first  match  of  the  season  and  that 


English  High  has  led  the  league  for 
several  years,  losing  by  5 points  out  of  a 

possible  600  is  not  bad  shooting. 

* * * 

DEBATING  CLUB 

The  Debating  Club  held  its  first 
meeting  in  the  early  part  of  January. 
The  constitution  was  framed  and  adopt- 
ed. The  term  of  the  temporary  officers  ex- 
pires this  month,  and  the  permanent  offi- 
cers will  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  in 
March.  Mr  Southworth  is  the  Faculty 
Director.  The  first  debate  was  on  the 
subject,  “Resolved,  that  a League  of 
Nations  offers  the  best  solution  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.”  The  negative 
side  taken  by  Sibley,  Mittell,  and 
Schneider,  was  awarded  the  decision. 
The  affirmative  side  was  taken  by 
Davis,  Lordan,  and  Shain.  Shain  de- 
serves special  mention  because  he  spoke 
without  preparation,  taking  the  'place 
of  a member  who  was  absent. 

The  second  subject  for  debate  was, 
“Resolved,  that  immigration  should  be 
further  restricted  for  the  period  of  five 
years.”  The  negative  side  taken  by 
Abrams,  McLean,  and  Wenners,  won 
the  debate.  The  affirmative  side  was 
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taken  by  Hinckley  and  Gerofski.  Al- 
though handicapped  by  rthe  loss  of 
Epstein  through  absence,  the  affirmative 
side  offered  a strong  and  tangible  argu- 
ment. Honorable  mention  was  awarded 
to  Wenners.  The  club  meets  on  Mon- 
days in  Room  7. 

* ^ * 

GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Cub  was  organized  in  the 
latter  part  of  January.  Mr.  O’Brien 
took  up  the  reins  at  the  start  as  the 
Faculty  Director.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  candidates  Mr.  O’Brien  saw 
that  he  would  not  have  the  time  re- 
quired; so  he  turned  over  the  leadership 
to  Mr.  Kelley-  Mr  Kelley  understands 
music  and  will  make  an  excellent  director. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  Dullea 
was  elected  temporary  secretary.  Com- 
erford  is  the  pianist  and  Tervig,  West- 
wood,  and  Halpern  are  numbered  among 
the  club’s  best  singers. 


CLASSICAL  CLUB 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is 
to  encourage  Latin  School  stu- 
dents to  become  members  of  a school 
Forum  by  expressing  their  own  views 
and  listening  to  the  talks  of  members  of 
the  Faculty.  Mr.  Rich  is  Faculty 
Director.  The  constitution  will  be  drawn 
up  in  the  near  future.  The  temporary 
officers  are  Epstein,  Room  13,  President; 
H.  L.  Shapiro,  Room  13,  Vice  President; 
and  Silbert,  Secretary  The  club  meets 
on  Thursdays. 

* * * 

ORCHESTRA 

The  Orchestra  this  year  is  progressing 
as  usual  under  the  excellent  leadership 
of  Mr.  Henderson.  Weiner,  Room  12, 
is  first  violin  and  Hall,  Room  13,  is 
secretary.  The  school  looks  forward 
to  some  interesting  numbers  by  the 
Orchestra  in  the  future. 


Sports 


LATIN  School  was  represented  at 
the  B.  A.  A.  Service  Meet  by  a 
relay  team.  Our  rivals  in  the 
race  were  High  School  of  Commerce  and 
Medford  High  School.  We  took  the 
lead  at  the  start  and  held  it  all  the  way 
and  finished  ahead  by  a good  margin. 
The  time  of  our  relay  was  the  best  that 
any  high  or  preparatory  school  made  in 
the  Meet. 

Won  by  Latin  School  (Ellis,  Healy, 
Harkins,  Quinn) ; Commerce,  Second 
(Mills,  Haban,  Lundell,  Conway);  Med- 
ford, third  (Gaffey,  Blair,  Mangels, 

Pearce).  Time — 3m.  4s. 

* * * 

Dorchester  High  33.  Boston  Latin  55. 
The  Latin  School  track  team  met  the 


Dorchester  High  track  team  at  the  East 
Armory,  January  24.  It  was  our  first 
dual  meet,  and  we  did  very  creditably  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  final  score.  The 
outcome  of  the  field  events  gave  us  a 
commanding  lead.  In  the  running  event 
every  race  was  intensely  interesting  and 
exciting  from  start  to  finish.  In  the 
1000-yard  run  Captain  Healy  of  Latin 
set  a fast  pace  but  Walsh  of  Dorchester 
kept  within  striking  distance  and  on  the 
last  lap  he  spurted  and  nosed  out  our 
captain  at  the  tape,  having  raced  neck 
and  neck  around  the  last  two  corners. 
In  the  600-yard  run  Captain  Mac- 
Donald of  Dorchester  led  from  start  to 
finish  but  Harkins  of  Latin  dogged  his 
heels  all  the  way  and  more  than  once 
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threatened  to  pass  the  leader.  Ellis  of 
Latin  broke  the  tape  in  the  300-yard  dash 
with  a lead  of  but  a few  inches  over 
Kinelly  of  Dorchester.  Kyle  and  John- 
son of  Latin  tumbled  over  each  other  on 
the  first  corner  and  were  thus  eliminated 
from  being  among  the  scorers  in  that 
event.  The  dash  was  a thrilling  race 
in  which  Taymor  and  Lombard  of  Latin 
crossed  the  lines  simultaneously.  We 
did  exceptionally  well  in  the  field  events, 
capturing  all  four  places  in  the  standing 
broad  jump;  first  second  and  fourth  in 
the  shot  put;  and  second  and  fourth  in 
the  high  jump.  The  summary  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

60- yard  dash — Tie  for  first  place  between 
Taymor  and  Lombard,  B.  L.  S. ; Roche,  D.  H.  S., 
Third;  Lederman,  D.  H.  S.,  fourth. 

300-yard  dash — Won  by  Ellis,  B.  L.  S. ; Kni- 
nelly,  D.  H.  S.,  second;  Wayne,  D.  H.  S.,  third; 
McLaughlin,  D.  H.  S.,  fourth.  Time — 40  1-5 
sec. 

600-yard  run — Won  by  MacDonald,  D.  H.  S., 
Harkins,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Weinstien,  D.  H.  S., 
third;  Nicoli,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth.  Time — 1 min. 
28  sec. 

1000-yard  run — Walsh,  D.  H.  S.,  first;  Healy, 
B.  L.  S.,  second;  Hill,  B.  L.  S.,  third;  Johnston, 
B.  L.  S.,  fourth.  Time — 2 min.  41  sec. 

Running  High  Jump — Won  by  Kontoff,  D.  H. 

S.,  4 ft.  10  in.;  Kyle,  B.  L.  S.,  second,  4 ft.  9 in.; 
Leary,  D.  H.  S.,  third  4 ft.  8 in.;  Reynolds, 
Myron,  and  Chase,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth,  4 ft.  6 in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Nicoli,  B.  L. 

S.,  8 ft.  10  in.;  Taymor,  B.  L.  S.,  second,  8 ft.  9 
in.;  Kaplow,  B.  L.  S.,  third,  8 ft.  7 in.;  Barbarisi, 
B.  L.  S.,  fourth,  8 ft.  5 in. 

Shot  Put — Won  by  Sullivan,  B.  L.  S.,  36  ft. 
4Hin.;  A.  Malley,  B.  L.  S.,  second,  34  ft.  lOJfjin.; 
McLaughlin,  D.  H.  S.,  third,  34  ft.;  Ellis,  B.  L.  S., 
fourth,  33  ft.  5 in. 

45-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  A.  Malley,  B.  L. 
S. ; E.  Malley,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Sheehy,  D.  H.  S., 
third;  Kontoff,  D.  H.  S.,  fourth.  Time — 6 1-5 
sec. 

Dorchester  High  59J^  Boston  Latin  69J^ 
The  juniors  and  intermediates  of 
Dorchester  High  were  defeated  by  ours 
in  a closely  contested  dual  meet  held  in 


the  Drill  Hall  January  31.  Among  our 
juniors  Levin  was  the  star.  He  took 
first  place  in  the  standing  broad  jump 
and  the  600-yard  run.  Todd  of  Latin 
and  Godfrey  of  Dorchester  alternated 
between  first  and  second  places  in  the 
shot  put  and  30-yard  dash  respectively. 
Kennedy  of  Latin  did  well  in  the  high 
jump.  Lombard  did  best  among  our 
intermediates,  coming  first  in  the  shot- 
put  and  second  in  the  dash.  Crosby 
ran  a fine  race  in  the  220-yard  run  and 
won  by  a good  margin.  Myron  jumped 
in  fine  form  and  easily  captured  the  high 
jump.  Glickman  showed  good  stuff  in 
the  600-yard  run.  There  were  no 
hurdles  so  that  we  could  not  get  a line  on 
our  intermediate  hurdlers,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  Hull,  Rovcroft  and 
Harkins  will  bring  many  points  to  our 
score  in  future  meets.  Reynolds,  our 
star  intermediate  high  jumper  and  220- 
yard  runner  did  not  perform  on  account 
of  an  injury  received  in  the  Dorchester 
Senior  meet.  The  summary  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

JUNIORS 

30-yard  dash— Won  by  Godfrey,  D.  H.  S. ; 
Todd,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Miller,  D.  H.  S.,  third; 
Bolousky,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth. 

160-yard  run — Won  by  Levin,  B.  L.  S. ; 
Eischer,  D.  H_  S.,  second;  Carey,  D.  H.  S.,  third; 
Kennedy,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Kennedy,  B.  L. 

S.,  height,  4 ft.  5 in.;  Bernard,  B.  L.  S.,  second, 
4 ft.  4 in.;  Carey,  D.  H.  S.,  third,  4 ft.  3 in.; 
Bolousky,  Latin,  Goldman  and  Vahey,  D.  H.  S., 
tied  for  fourth,  4 ft.  2 in. 

Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Levin,  B.  L. 
S. ; Miller  ,D.  H.  S.,  second;  Manson,  D.  H.  S., 
third;  Fischer,  D.  H.  S.,  fourth. 

Shot-put — Won  by  Todd,  B.  L.  S.,  40  ft.  11  in. 
distance;  Godfrey,  D.  H.  S.,  30  ft.  1 in.;  Blagdon, 
D.  H.  S.,  third,  35  ft.;  Capozzoli,  D.  H.  S.,  fourth, 
34  ft.  7 in. 

INTERMEDIATES 

30-yard  dash — Won  by  Yeo,  D.  H.  S.,  Lom- 
bard, B.  L.  S.,  second;  Adler,  D.  H.  S.,  third; 
Doolin,  D.  H.  S.,  fourth. 
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220-yard  run — Won  by  Crosby,  B.  L.  S.; 
Young,  D.  H.  S.,  second;  Thurman,  D.  H.  S., 
third;  Simoleon,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth. 

600-yard  run — Won  by  Weinstein,  D.  H.  S.; 
Glickman,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Nordberg,  B.  L.  S., 
Third;  Snyder,  D.  H.  S.,  fourth. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Myron,  B.  L.  S., 
height,  4 ft.  9 in  ; Yeo,  D.  H.  S.,  second,  4 ft.  7 in. ; 
Harkins  and  Crosby,  B.  L.  S.,  tied  for  third, 
4 ft.  6 in. 

Standing  broad  jump — WonbyAdier,  D.  H.S.; 
Thurman,  D.  H.  S.,  second;  Snyder,  D.  H.  S., 
third;  Hull,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth. 

Shot-put — Won  by  Lombard,  B.  H.  S.,  dis- 
tance, 42  ft.;  Bernstein,  B.  L.  S.,  second,  39  ft.; 
Nordberg,  B.  L.  S.,  third,  34  ft.  11  in.;  Wein- 
stein, D.  H.  S.,  fourth,  32  ft.  iy2  in. 

Boston  College  High  51. 

Boston  Latin  26. 

In  our  second  dual  meet  we  were  not 
so  successful  as  in  our  first.  The  meet 
was  run  off  at  the  East  Armory,  Feb- 
ruary 7.  Our  rivals  gained  a command- 
ing lead  in  the  field  events,  and  we  were 
unable  to  overcome  this  lead  in  the  track 
events.  In  this  meet  we  were  deprived 
of  the  services  of  Nicoll,  who  doubtless 
would  have  won  the  standing  broad 
jump  and  placed  in  the  300-yard  run. 
Also,  there  was  no  hurdle  race,  in  which 
event  we  are  unusually  strong  this  year. 
Taymor  won  our  only  first  place  when 
he  came  out  ahead  in  the  dash.  Captain 
Healy  was  defeated  in  the  thousand- 
yard  run  by  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
an  inch.  Chisholm,  their  runner,  took 
an  enormous  lead  and  Healy  started  his 
sprint  too  late  so  that,  although  he  made 
up  the  lead  of  fifty  yards  in  one  lap  he 


breasted  the  tape  almost  simlautyneousl 
with  Chisholm,  the  judges  awarded  the 
prize  to  the  Boston  College  High  man. 
Captain  McIntyre  of  B.  C.  High  took 
the  lead  at  the  start  of  the  600-yard  run 
and  managed  to  keep  through  to  the 
finish  but  he  was  forced  to  his  utmost  by 
Kyle  and  Quinn,  our  best  men.  The 
times  of  the  300-  and  600-yard  runs  were 
the  fastest  thus  far  this  year  to  be  run 
at  the  East  Armory  by  schoolboys. 

The  Summary. 

60-yard  dash — Won  by  Taymor,  B.  L.  S. ; 
Carroll,  B.  C.  H.,  second;  Lombard,  B.  L.  S., 
third;  Emmett,  B.  C.  H.,  fourth.  Time — -7  sec. 

30-yard  run — -Won  by  Lanigan,  B.  C.  H.; 
Reynolds,  B.  C.  H.,  second;  Harkins,  B.  L.  S., 
third;  Harrington,  B.  C.  H.,  fourth.  Time 

38  4-5  sec. 

600-yard  run — Won  by  McIntyre,  B.  C.  H.: 
Kyle,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Quinn,  B.  L.  S.,  third, 
Deeley,  B.  C.  H.,  fourth.  Time  1 min.  26  2-5 

sec. 

1000-yard  run — Won  by  Chisholm,  B.  C.  H; 
Healy,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Crane,  B.  C.  H.,  third: 
Malley,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth.  Time  2 min.  49  sec. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  McIntyre,  B.  C 
H.,  height  5 ft.;  Welsh,  B.  C.  H.,  second,  4 ft- 
10  in.;  Flahive  and  Rogers,  B.  C.  H.,  and  A. 
Healy,  B.  L.  S.,  tied  for  third,  4 ft.  9 in. 

Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Kickham,  B. 
C.  H.,  distance,  9 ft.;  Taymor,  B.  L.  S.,  second, 

8 ft.  11  in.;  Hurley,  B.  C.  H.,  third,  8 ft.  lOj^in.; 
Babarisi,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth,  8 ft.  10  in. 

Shot-put — Won  by  Cassell,  B.  C.  H.,  distance 

39  ft.  4 in.;  McDonald,  B.  C.  H.,  second,  37ft. 

9 in. ;Sullivan,  B.  L.  S.,  third,  35  ft.  11  in.; 
Malley,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth,  35  ft.  8 in. 

Junior  relay  race — B.  L.  S.  vs.  B.  C.  H. 
Won  by  B.  L.  S. 


jiettoeen  tfje  jiellg 

this  is  true  “What’s  inside  those  clam  shells?" 

In  a Homer  sight  test  recently  given,  asked  the  old  lady,  pointing  to  a heap  of 
the  following  translation  was  offered  by  the  aforesaid  article, 
one  of  the  boys:  "Wall,”  drawled  the  fisherman,  “I 

“And  he  bore  a shield  made  from  don  t know  ’zackly,  but  ef  I was  agoin’ 
seven  bull’s  hides  taken  from  wool-  to  take  a chancet,  I’d  say  that  they  was 
bearing  bulls.”  clams.’ 
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“Ma,”  asked  the  knowledge-acquiring 
youth,  “what’s  a rolling-pin?” 

^.“Ask  dad,  he  knows,”  was  the  grim 
re  ply. 

* * * 

A fourth-class  boy's  idea  of  the  classical 
writers. 

{Expressed,  in  modern  language.) 

1.  Caesar,  a fake  general  who  wrote 
a rotten  book  called  the  “Gallic  Wars” 
and  was  therefore  deservedly  assassinated. 

2.  Cicero,  an  old  fogy  whose  only 
recreation  was  to  write  orations  for 
future  generations  to  painfully  decipher. 

3.  Vergil,  a poet  who  wrote  a crazy 
poem,  entitled  the  “Aneid”  and  got  so 
excited  about  it  that  he  put  in  about 
ten  books  too  many  before  he  finished. 

4.  Xenophon,  the  guy  who  went  on 
a joy-ride  through  Asia  Minor  with  a 
gang  called  the  “Ten  Thousand”  and 
then  when  he  got  home,  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  brag  about  his  ad- 
ventures in  a book  called  the  “Anabasis.  ” 

5.  Homer,  another  poet  who  some 
people  claim  lived  and  others  say  didn’t 
live  but  in  either  case  was  inconsiderate 
enough  to  leave  some  books  which  would 

even  get  the  Kaiser’s  goat. 

* * * 

There  was  a fellow  who  went  to  school. 
At  home  they  said  he  was  an  awful  fool; 
But  when  he  cribbed  in  a Latin  test, 

He  was  slick  as  they  make  ’em  and  he 
used  great  zest. 

This  self-same  fellow  to  college  will  go, 
And  then  will  find  out  that  he’s  not  the 
whole  show, 

For  there  he’ll  find  others,  who’ve  also 
discovered, 

How  the  use  of  horse-sense  can  neatly 

be  covered . 

* * * 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  almost 
completed.  The  parson  was  offering 
the  ending  prayer  and  in  it,  he  blessed 


the  groom  and  prayed  that  his  business 
might  prosper.  Some  one  in  the  back 
of  the  church  snickered.  The  groom 

was  an  undertaker. 

* * * 

Something  was  the  Matter. 

1st  Teacher — What  did  you  send  Q 
home  for? 

2nd  Teacher — I thought  that  he  must 
be  sick. 

1st  Teacher — What  made  you  think 

so? 

2nd  Teacher — Well  he  came  into  my 
recitation  in  the  proper  manner  at  the 
proper  time,  sat  down  immediately  and 
began  to  study  even  before  the  bell  rang, 
paid  attention  to  the  recitation,  and 
didn’t  bolt  out  of  the  room  at  the  time 
when  he  thought  the  bell  was  going  to 
ring,  so  I concluded  that  something  was 
the  matter. 

He  had  the  Jimmies. 

In  a recent  test  in  physics,  the  boys 
were  asked  to  describe  the  function  of 
the  iris  of  the  eye  One  boy  must  have 
been  thinking  of  his  own  feelings  for 
instead  of  saying  that  it  acted  as  a 
shutter,  he  wrote — 

The  iris  is  the  shudder  of  the  eye. 

* * * 

Orpheus  of  olden  times  may  have  had 
the  power  to  move  stones  and  sticks 
with  his  music,  but  believe  me,  if  you 
want  to  have  your  spirits  moved  just 
stay  after  school  some  night  and  listen 

to  the  Glee  Club  practice. 

* * * 

Correct! 

The  other  day  in  physics  one  boy  was 
heard  to  remark  to  another — “Gee!  the 
eye  is  an  awful  funny  thing,  isn't  it?” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?”  asked 
the  second. 

“Because  it’s  full  of  humor,”  was  the 
reply. 

* * * 

Weather  reporter  to  the  man  in  the 
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weather  bureau — ‘ ‘What  about  a shower 
to  night,  old  man.-'” 

The  old  grouch — “Don’t  ask  me.  If 

you  need  one,  take  it.” 

* * * 

Teacher,  to  pupil — “Who  was  Joan 
of  Arc?” 

Pupil — “The  mother  of  Noah.” 


Ladies,  Beware! 

Doctor — “This  is  a very  sad  case,  sir, 
very  sad  indeed.  I much  regret  to  tell 
you  that  your  wife’s  mind’s  gone — - 
completely  gone.-1’ 

Peck. — “I’m  not  one  bit  surprised. 
She’s  been  giving  me  a piece  of  it  every 
day  for  the  last  fifteen  years.”  Mirror. 
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NEW  YORK  City  is  not  the  most 
comfortable  place  on  the  map 
to  spend  a hot  summer  after- 
noon and  I was  well  aware  of  this  fact  as 
I sat  in  my  room  looking  over  some  of 
last  year’s  paintings.  I was  so  engaged 
when  the  doorbell  rang  and  in  stepped 
my  old  college  chum  and  room-mate, 
Richard  Crass.  After  I had  shown  him 
to  a comfortable  seat  he  leaned  forward 
and  began  to  unfold  his  plan  for  the 
vacation. 

Dick  s father  was  a wealthy  wool 
merchant  and  had  lately  bought  some 
new  stock  in  Argentina.  It  seemed  he 
wanted  Dick  to  go  down  and  transact 
some  business  for  him.  Dick  having 
obtained  the  use  of  his  father’s  steam 
yacht  wanted  me  to  accompany  him  on 
his  trip. 


‘‘Come  on  Earl!”  he  urged;  ‘‘we’ll 
have  a peach  of  a time,  I know.” 

‘‘I  don’t  doubt  that  in  the  least;”  I 
replied,  “but  I ought  to  go  west  this 
summer  and  see  the  folks.” 

“They’d  be  glad  to  have  you  go  with 
me,  I’m  sure.  One  summer  doesn’t 
make  much  difference  You  can  go  and 
see  them  any  time,  but  you  don’t  have 
the  chance  to  visit  South  America  every 
six  months  J ust  think  of  all  the  scenery 
we’ll  pass.  You  ought  to  get  some 
mighty  fine  views.” 

I could  resist  the  temptation  to  go  no 
longer;  so  I jumped  from  my  chair  and 
swatted  Dick  on  the  back. 

“That’s  a peach  of  an  idea,  old  man!” 
I exclaimed.  “ I’ll  write  to  the  folks  right 
away  and  tell  them  I’m  going.” 

We  made  our  preparations  hastily  and 
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the  next  Monday  saw  us  bidding  good- 
bye to  a small  group  of  friends  gathered 
on  the  dock.  Dick  had  hired  a crew  of 
three  men  to  run  the  vessel.  An  old 
weather-beaten  Swede,  Eric  Olsen  by 
name,  was  to  be  pilot,  and  the  way  he 
managed  the  boat  for  the  first  few  days 
secured  our  confidence.  We  sailed  on 
for  six  or  seven  days  with  nothing  un- 
usual happening  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  eighth  day,  however,  we  passed  a 
small  island  which  although,  no  signs 
of  human  habitation  could  be  seen, 
afforded  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  I had  ever  observed.  The  whole 
island  was  covered  with  tropical  trees 
and  hanging  vines.  After  having  per- 
suaded Dick,  which  proved  to  be  no 
little  task,  we  rounded  the  southern 
point  of  the  island  and  anchored  in  a 
small  cove.  Dick  and  I decided  to 
spend  the  night  ashore  as  it  would  serve 
as  a rest  from  the  monotony  of  the 
rolling  sea,  but  the  crew  preferred  to  re- 
main on  board,  therefore  we  went 
ashore  alone.  After  pulling  the  boat 
ashore  we  walked  along  the  beach  a 
short  way  and  then  struck  off  through 
the  undergrowth  soon  finding  a shel- 
tered place  at  the  foot  of  a clump  of 
trees  where  we  decided  to  sleep. 

Night  soon  fell  upon  the  island  and 
after  we  had  eaten  our  evening  meal 
and  loaded  our  repeating  rifles,  we  spread 
our  blankets  on  the  ground  and  were 
soon  lost  in  slumber.  It  seemed  as 
though  I had  been  asleep  only  about  five 
minutes  when  I was  awakened  suddenly 
by  a shot.  Dick  and  I jumped  up  to- 
gether and  made  our  way  as  quickly  and 
silently  as  possible  down  to  the  beach. 
Our  small  boat  was  gone  and  we  could 
hear  on  board  the  yacht  sounds  of  a 
lively  struggle  followed  by  a shot  after 
which  all  was  quiet.  We  stood  there  in 
amazement  trying  to  think  what  to  do. 
Evidently  there  had  been  some  people 


on  the  island  when  we  landed  who  were 
now  trying  to  make  off  with  our  vessel. 
They  could  not  have  seen  us  come  ashore 
or  they  would  have  finished  us  first.  It 
seemed  to  both  of  us  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  keep  quiet  and  see  what 
happened,  for  if  the  bandits,  or  whatever 
they  were,  could  overcome  the  crew 
they  certainly  would  make  quick  work 
of  us.  In  a few  minutes  the  sound  of 
the  engine  came  across  the  water  and  as 
it  grew  less  and  less  distinct  we  judged 
that  the  bandits  had  overcome  the  crew 
and  were  sailing  towards  the  open  sea. 

We  stood  there  helpless  as  infants,  yet 
what  could  we  have  done?  Dick  was  in 
a rage. 

'‘Hang  those  bloody  cowards!”  he 
muttered  fiercely  ‘‘To  think  that  we  let 
them  get  away  with  it,  is  what  gets  me.  ” 
I guess  we’re  in  for  it  now,”  I re- 
plied. “We  haven’t  any  means  of  getting 
off  this  island.” 

“There  may  be  some  more  of  these 
rascals  on  shore.  We  better  look  around 
and  see  if  we  can  find  any  clue,”  Dick 
continued.  “I  can’t  sleep  any  more 
anyway,  can  you,  Earl?” 

“No,”  I replied.  “Let’s  walk  down 
this  way.”  And  I turned  to  the  left. 

As  we  walked  slowly  along  the  beach, 
the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  became 
visible  in  the  east.  Day  was  coming 
and  with  it  our  plans  were  being  merged 
farther  and  farther  into  darkness.  I 
stopped  short,  for  I seemed  to  be  walking 
not  on  untrodden  ground  but  on  a well 
trodden  pathway.  Then,  yelling  to 
Dick  who  was  a short  distance  in  the 
rear,  I set  off  up  the  path,  eager  to  see 
where  it  led  to.  After  walking  for  two 
or  three  minutes  we  seemed  to  have  come 
to  the  end  of  it,  for  a large  vine  spread  its 
hanging  branches  across  the  middle. 
Dick,  however,  pushed  aside  one  of  the 
branches  and  so  uncovered  a small 
swinging  door  which  he  pushed  open, 
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and  stepped  inside  what  appeared  to  be 
a small  hut. 

“This  must  be  the  headquarters  of 
those  cut-throats,”  said  Dick.  “No 
wonder  we  didn’t  see  them.” 

There  were  some  boxes  piled  up  in  the 
back  of  the  hut  which  we  tried  to  break 
open  in  order  to  see  what  the  contents 
were,  when  to  our  great  surprise  Dick 
uncovered  a good  sized  hole  in  moving  a 
large  box.  At  his  request  I let  him 
slowly  down  into  it.  Upon  touching 
the  bottom  he  whispered  up  for  me  to 
follow  him,  as  I did,  and  discovered  that 
we  were  in  what  looked  like  a subter- 
ranean passage.  I followed  him  through 
the  darkness  until  at  last  we  emerged 
into  an  open  beach  somewhat  like  the 
one  we  had  landed  on  the  night  before. 

“Nothing  doing  out  here,”  I declared, 
“We  might  as  well  go  back  again.” 

It  was  now  broad  daylight;  so  we  re- 
traced our  steps  through  the  hut  and 
got  something  to  eat.  Not  having 
enough  in  our  packs  we  found  some 
cocoanuts  on  the  ground,  which  the 
monkeys  had  thrown  down  at  us.  I was 
about  “all  in”  by  this  time  and  proposed 
that  we  take  a nap,  to  which  Dick 
agreed,  and  we  both  enjoyed  a peaceful 
though  rather  warm  sleep.  Awaking 
again  at  midday  we  took  a swim  in  the 
cove,  which  was  very  refreshing  indeed. 

Dick  and  I lived  on  this  desert  island 
for  six  days,  eating  cocoanuts  and  such 
tropical  fruit  as  we  could  find  and  all  the 
time  keeping  our  eyes  open  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  robbers.  The  mystery 
deepened  on  the  fourth  day  as  we  still 
saw  no  signs  of  their  return.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  day  we  stationed 
ourselves  with  our  rifles  in  some  under- 
brush ready  to  head  them  off  but  with 
no  success.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
day  we  repeated  this  performance  and 
lay  for  several  hours  awaiting  their 


arrival.  Dick  was  stationed  in  some 
undergrowth  near  the  entrance  to  the 
passageway  while  I lay  concealed  just 
outside  the  cabin.  I lay  there  in  my 
comfortable  place  for  what  seemed  ages. 

At  last  out  of  the  stillness  there  came 
the — splash — splash — of  an  oar,  and  a 
moment  later  I heard  a boat  ground  on 
the  beach.  Soon  I saw  three  forms 
coming  up  the  pathway  and  entering 
the  hut.  Now  was  the  time  to  move, 
and  I jumped  up  and  ran  at  full  speed 
down  the  path  towards  the  beach. 
When  I reached  the  boat  in  which  the 
bandits  had  come  ashore,  my  friend  Dick 
was  already  there  waiting  to  shove  the 
boat  off,  or,  as  was  more  likely  the  case, 
for  me  to  shove  it  off  for  him,  which  I 
wasted  no  time  in  doing.  Once  off 
that  island,  maybe  we  didn’t  row!  The 
little  boat  plowed  through  the  water  at  a 
great  speed.  Suddenly  we  saw  looming 
up  before  us  the  silhouette  of  a vessel 
which  we  recognized  as  none  other  than 
Mr.  Crass’.  Rowing(  around  to  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  we  jumped  on  board 
and  ran  up  the  deck  and  into  the  cabin 
where  we  met  face  to  face  with  our 
former  crew.  They  all  jumped  up  to 
greet  us  and  told  us  they  had  been  sworn 
in  as  pirates  but  were  only  too  glad  to 
see  us  back  and  continue  the  voyage. 
Not  until  we  returned  home  the  next 
fall  did  the  folks  hear  our  story,  and 
when  they  did,  they  had  quite  a laugh 
at  our  expense. 

We  informed  the  authorities  at  Trini- 
dad of  the  robbers’  nest  and  they  set  out 
on  their  trail  immediately.  We  never 
heard  whether  they  were  caught  or  not 
but  we  certainly  spent  the  most  exciting 
week  of  our  lives  on  account  of  their  in- 
tended robbery. 

L.  B.  O.,  ’20 
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(A  Moving  Story) 
Episode  I. 

A Drop  In  The  Bucket 


“Look  out!  Ouch!  Say,  take  it  easy, 
Jim.  Pass  the  pickles,  please.  How’s 
the  blueberry  jam?  Where’s  the  lemon 
ice  cream?” 

“Hey,  Tom,  leave  some  strawberry 
marmalade  for  me.” 

Footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs  just 
outside  the  dormitory  and  at  once  five 
boys  put  out  as  many  lights.  “Lights 
out!”  ordered  the  monitor,  as  he  tapped 
on  the  door. 

“Joe,”  said  one  of  the  boys  to  the 
monitor,  “here’s  a doughnut.  Tell  a 
‘fag’  to  bring  up  some  ginger  ale,  will 
you?  That’s  a good  chap.”  Joe  nodded 
and  went  on  his  way. 

A few  minutes  later  the  monitor 
went  into  a dormitory  for  boys  of  a 
lower  form  and  shouted  “Fag!”  A 
groan  and  a yawn  answered  from  a bed 
on  the  left.  “Just  my  luck!”  wailed 
little  Walters,  as  he  hurried  to  dress. 

“Ginger  ale  to  Pugh’s  room.  Hurry !” 
commanded  the  monitor. 

When  Walters  brought  the  ginger 
ale,  there  was  a sudden  scuffling  of 
feet  before  the  door  was  opened.  “Oh, 
it’s  you  Walters.  Why  didn’t  you  say 
so?  Jim,  give  me  a piece  of  that  choco- 
late cream,  will  you?  Here  you  are, 
sonny.  We  won’t  bother  you  any  more 
tonight.  Good-night.” 

“Good-morning,”  laughed  Walters, 
for  it  was  one  in  the  morning  then. 
“Another  midnight-and-after  frolic,”  he 
mused,  as  he  took  a bite  of  the  pie. 
“Pugh’s  starting  right  in  again.” 

As  soon  as  Walters  went  away  from 
the  door,  Pugh  whispered  to  his  friends: 
“Now  see  some  fun.  The  ‘Walters’ 
dash.” 

“How  now,  Walters,”  the  voice  of 


Dean  Eliot  rumbled  through  the  corri- 
dor, “what  are  you  doing  with  chocolate 
cream  pie  at  one  in  the  morning?” 

A sickly  green  pallor  spread  over  the 
little  fellow’s  face  as  he  wheeled  suddenly 
around  and  gazed  upon — space.  “Well, 
that’s  funny.  I didn’t  have  a Welsh 
rarebit,  either.”  Then  he  clipped  three- 
fifths  of  a second  from  the  world’s 
record  running  three  hundred  yards  back 
to  bed. 

“Some  sprint!”  burst  out  Pugh,  in 
high  glee.  “He’d  make  the  team,  all 
right.” 

“Huckleberry  pie  to  floggings!”  wag- 
ered Jim  Harrison,  as  he  disposed  of  a 
creamcake.  Hardly  had  the  boys  com- 
menced to  feast  on  the  ‘goodies’  again, 
when  three  successive  knocks  on  the 
door  brought  them  to  their  feet,  con- 
sternation on  their  faces.  “Caught  with 
the  goods,”  they  thought. 

“Too  late  to  clean  up,  fellows,”  Pugh 
whispered.  Again  the  unwelcome  visitor 
knocked  on  the  door.  Pugh  opened  it 
slowly  and  beheld  the  stern  old  dean 
frowning  on  him.  “How  now,  Pugh,” 
the  voice  of  Dean  Eliot  rumbled  into 
the  room.  “What  are  you  doing  up 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning?  Studying?” 
he  asked  sarcastically,  as  he  peered 
over  his  spectacles. 

“Er — not  exactly,  sir.” 

Then  the  storm  broke.  A titter,  a 
murmur,  then  a roar  of  laughter  from 
the  fellows  revealed  the  whole  secret. 

“So-so,”  said  the  dean.  “Your  honor- 
able comrades-in-arms  may  go  to  bed 
now.  I shall  be  waiting  for  you  all  to- 
morrow morning  in  my  room,  at  seven 
o’clock.  Good-night.” 

It  was  a very  disconcerted^ group  of 
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boys  that  left  Pugh’s  room  after  the 
departure  of  the  dean. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  o’clock  all 
the  boys  were  standing  in  line  before, 
or  rather  beneath  the  stern  frown  of 
Dean  Eliot.  Jim  Harrison  was  sen- 
tenced to  do  thirty  extra  lines  of  Virgil 
every  night  for  three  weeks.  Tom 
Boyd  was  ordered  to  write  English  essays 
every  day  for  a month,  while  the  rest 
were  given  similar  punishment.  At  last 
Pugh  was  the  only  culprit  left. 

Slowly  and  deliberately  Dean  Eliot 
spoke  to  Pugh,  at  the  same  time  finger- 
ing and  testing  a stout  birch  rod. 
“Well,  sir,  I believe  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  met.  Still,  I think  we 
ought  to  become  better  acquainted. 
Let  us  see  if  this  will  help.” 

Outside,  several  boys  were  listening 
to  the  music  that  Pugh  was  facing. 
About  ten  minutes  later  he  appeared, 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  On  the  way 
to  the  first  recitation,  a sophomore 
‘whipper-snapper’  slyly  assured  him  that 
as  a trumpeter  he  was  a ‘howling  suc- 
cess.’ 

Episode  II. 

Worse  and  More  Of  It 

The  first  recitation  was  in  English,  and 
the  work  for  the  day  was  an  essay  on 
the  subject  “Should  corporal  punish- 
ment be  administered  in  the  schools  or 
not?” 

Mr.  Nelson  called  upon  Pugh  and 
said:  “kead  your  essay,  first  telling 

us  which  side  you  have  chosen.” 

Pugh  rose  slowly  and  spoke  one  word, 
“No!” 

The  whole  class  laughed  and  Mr. 
Nelson  asked  Pugh  “No  what?” 

Pugh  replied,  “No  punishment.” 

Again  the  teacher  asked,  “Why  not?” 

“Because  I have  no  essay,  sir,”  an- 
swered Pugh,  sitting  down  while  scarlet 
and  crimson  chased  each  other  on  his 
face. 


“Well,  Pugh,  come  and  see  me  to- 
night. Nowq  we  will  hear  Percival 
Alexander,  if  he  is  ready.” 

Of  course  that  be-spectacled  youth 
was  ready  and  immediately  launched 
into  a stout  defence  of  the  corporal 
punishment  system,  loudly  proclaiming 
it  the  best  method  of  keeping  order. 
He  declared  that  the  only  opponents 
were  those  who  had  suffered  under  it 
because  of  misdemeanors  that  required 
a heroic  remedy.  As  Percival  went  on, 
still  defending  those  who  believed  in 
the  rod,  Pugh  grew  crimson,  crimsoner, 
more  crimsoner,  morer  crimsoner,  mut- 
tering under  his  breath,  “Just  wait, 
Percy.  That’s  all,  just  wait.  I’ll  get 
that  English  prize  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
Then  we’ll  hear  your  story.  Just  wait.” 

Several  other  essays  were  read.  Some 
were  good,  others  fair,  still  others^poor. 
Percival  had  the  only  excellent  one, 
so  far  as  Mr.  Nelson  could  judge.  Dis- 
regarding the  boy’s  point  of  view,  on 
strict  points  of  grammar,  elegance  of 
diction  and  delivery,  his  surpassed  the 
others  in  his  estimation. 

At  last  the  period  was  over,  and  the 
boys  passed  quickly  to  the  next  recita- 
tion, Latin. 

Episode  III. 

From  the  Frying  Pan  Into  the  Fire 

Eliot  to  right  of  him,  zeros  to  left 
of  him,  birch  rods  in  back  of  him,  roared 
at  and  taunted,  right  into  the  mouth 
of  Latin  Pugh  stumbled.  As  ha  was 
going  to  his  seat,  quite  distant  from  that 
of  Percival,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
coat  pocket.  At  once,  his  eyes  seemed 
to  reflect  a happier  feeling,  for  Pugh 
had  found  that  little  bit  of  tin  he  fre- 
quently used  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment. He  glanced  at  Percival,  smiled 
knowingly  to  himself,  and  took  his  seat. 

The  be-spectacled  youth  wras  called 
upon  to  translate,  and  then  the  regular 
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program  was  somewhat  changed.  Gen- 
erally a short,  clear,  satisfactory  recita- 
tion was  expected  and  given.  However, 
on  this  occasion,  that  little  bit  of  tin 
displayed  wonderful  ability  to  transform 
and  a peculiar  desire  to  do  so  after  it 
had  been  properly  persuaded. 

Percival  began  translating  at  line  461 
of  Book  Four  of  Virgil’s  “Aeneid,” 
“Then  pater  Aeneas  brought  out  the 
long  irons  and  er-er,  saved  the  animals, 
er,  of  Entellus  with  a certain  worthless- 
er-pass.” 

The  Latin  teacher  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment at  Percival  and  finally  said,  though 
the  class  evidently  disagreed,  “I  believe 
that  will  do,  Alexander.  Apparently 
you  found  the  passage  rather  difficult. 
Harrison,  you  may  try  it.” 

After  his  experience,  Alexander  seemed 
dazed,  and  looked  around  the  room,  as 
if  he  feared  the  ghosts  of  the  Trojans 
were  about  to  smother  him.  Pugh 
merely  sneered. 

Again  Percival  was  called  upon  to 
translate,  for  the  teacher  gave  each  boy 
only  a few  lines  in  order  to  call  everyone 
at  least  once.  He  began  at  line  519. 
Under  the  hypnotic  influence,  he  read, 
“Acestes,  missing  the  sole  of  his  palm, 
got  up  to  bat,  er-er-Ouch ! Ow!  Ouch!” 

“Ouch!  Ow!  Ouch !”  rose  from  Pugh’s 
vicinity  at  the  same  time.  Even  in  the 
best  society  there  are  often  two  of  a 
kind.  The  schoolroom  was  no  excep- 
tion. Behind  Pugh  sat  Hallett,  who 
was  a master  of  the  syringe  method  of 
notification.  In  other  w'ords,  he  was  very 
clever  in  sticking  pins  into  other  boys 


to  let  them  know'  of  his  presence.  He 
noticed  that  Pugh  was  pre-occupied, 
inserted  a pin  between  the  sole  and  tip 
of  his  right  shoe,  on  the  very"  end  and 
proceeded  to  resurrect  his  neighbor 
in  front.  He  succeeded  ‘with  a venge- 
ance.’ 

As  Pugh  gave  vent  to  his  desire  to 
announce  his  affliction,  Percival  felt 
called  upon  to  join  him,  and  did  so  with 
exactly  the  same  vigor  and  tone  of  voice. 
The  organ  through  wfflich  sound  is 
transmitted  opened  very  wide  in  Pugh’s 
case  and  emitted  a little  bit  of  tin  that 
rolled  noisily,  though  harmlessly,  to  a 
spot  directly  beneath  Mr.  Trask’s  keen 
eye. 

Slowdy  he  picked  it  up  and  inspected 
the  curio.  Mr.  Trask,  although  teach- 
ing a so-called  ‘dead’  language,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  situation  after  he  had  con- 
sidered the  matter  carefully.  His  hand 
moved  tow'ard  the  drawer  wfflere  pliant 
remedies  reposed,  but  changed  his  mind 
and  called  Pugh  to  his  desk.  “Pugh,” 
he  rasped,  “have  you  at  last  stooped  to 
this?  Where  did  you  get  this  ‘aid  to 
ventriloquism’  as  it  is  called  by  the 
maker?  You  had  better  go  and  see 
Dean  Eliot.” 

The  next  day  came  and  wrent  without 
any  news  of  the  unhappy  Pugh.  On  the 
following  day,  Jim  Harrison  asked  Perci- 
val, now  completely  restored  to  his 
intellectual  prestige,  “Where  is  Pugh? 
You  ought  to  know.” 

Alexander  replied:  “Why,  Pugh  is-er- 
and  will  be  hereafter — elsewfflere.” 

P.  J.W.,  T9. 


A short  time  ago  at  a meeting  for 
community  singing,  the  audience  lustily 
sang  “Smiles.  ” After  they  had  finished, 
a man  turned  to  his  neighbor  and  said: 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  ‘smiles’  is 


the  longest  word  in  the  language.” 

“Howr  do  you  make  that  out?”  asked 
his  friend. 

“Because  there’s  a mile  between  the 
first  and  last  letters.” 
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)t  3ronj>  of  Jfate 

(The  following  story  was  written  by  Harrison  G.  O.  Chase  who,  no  doubt  many  of  the  fellows  will 
recall  as  having  left  this  school  on  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  war,  to  answer  his  country’s 
call.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  old  school  for  he  has  written  many  letters  from 
France  for  the  benefit  of  the  fellows  of  this  school  and  has  now  written  a story  which  the  staff  glady 
has  published.  The  staff  expresses  its  sincere  gratitude  to  him  for  devoting  his  time  to  makejthe 
columns  of  this  paper  more  interesting  by  his  contributions.) 


Many  years  had  passed  since  Max 
Heidel  had  left  the  Fatherland;  so  many 
in  fact  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  it 
as  the  fatherland.  Years  of  life  among 
American  ideals  had  completely  re- 
constructed the  thoughts  and  habits 
of  young  Max.  Therefore  when  the 
United  States  of  America  declared  that 
a state  of  war  existed  between  them  and 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  Max, 
then  in  the  National  Guard,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  his  life  if  need  be,  for  the 
country  that  had  given  him  a home. 

His  brother  Fritz,  who  had  never  left 
Germany,  had  written  many  times  urg- 
ing him  to  return  to  the  Fatherland, 
but  Max  was  true  to  the  country  which 
had  adopted  him.  His  brother  had 
finally  become  enraged  and  Max  received 
no  more  letters. 

So  Max  went  to  war  on  the  side  of 
Humanity. 

* * * 

Slim  slumped  lower  and  lower  in  his 
chair.  He  had  four  more  hours  of  duty 
before  he  could  crawl  to  the  little  pile 
of  vermin-infested  straw  that  he  called 
bed.  His  watch  was  what  was  jestingly 
called  the  “graveyard  hitch’’.  It  was  a 
fitting  name  for  the  hours  between  mid- 
night and  sunrise.  The  sound  of  high 
explosives  tearing  the  world  to  bits  over 
his  little  shelter  did  not  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  those  dull,  lonesome  hours. 
Even  the  rats  did  not  disturb  him. 
Something  indefinable  was  wrong. 

He  had  come  to  France  years  ago, 
it  seemed,  and  as  he  had  gradually  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  noises,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  dullness  of 


war,  his  tired  brain  craved  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  something  that  would 
make  him  forget  the  detonations  above 
and  the  scuttling  sounds  in  the  corner. 
He  had  nothing  to  read  except  some 
month-old  letters  that  he  had  read  so 
many  times  that  he  knew  them  by  heart. 
The  cigarettes  that  he  continually  rolled 
of  abominably  smelling  French  tobacco 
undoubtedly  kept  him  from  going  com- 
pletely insane. 

Centuries  ago,  in  the  old  days  when 
he  drilled  “once  a week  and  went  to  a 
two-weeks’  camp  in  the  summer”  Slim, 
so-called  because  he  was  not,  had  gained 
the  name  of  being  one  of  the  jolliest 
fellows  in  camp.  One  of  the  sort  that 
is  always  the  life  of  the  bunch.  His 
irrepressible  humor  had  cropped  up 

several  times  much  to  the  disgust  of  his 
superiors  and  delight  of  his  colleagues. 

But  Slim  was  changed  now.  The 
continual  exposure  of  his  life  in  the 
trenches  had,  although  Slim  would  never 
have  admitted  it,  made  him  grouchy 
to  an  unbearable  extent.  Really  he 

could  not  be  blamed.  Had  he  not  seen 
many  of  his  comrades  taken  away  be- 
cause their  nerves  had  reached  the 

breaking  point?  He  had;  and  it  was 
only  the  chance  that  something  might 
happen,  something  that  would  give 

him  a chance  to  show  his  mettle,  that 
kept  him  going. 

The  time  passed  very  slowly  for  Slim 
this  night.  He  would  have  fallen  asleep 
had  he  not  been  kept  awake  by  the  test 
calls  and  an  ambulance  call  now  and 
then. 

Two  mortal  hours  must  have  passed 
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when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
signal  that  somebody  was  calling  his 
switch-board.  He  answered  and  was 
startled  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  that 
demanded  “Quebec”  and  asked  for 
priority  over  all  other  calls. 

“Quebec”  was  the  code  name  for  the 
artillery  brigade  and  Slim  listened  with 
all  his  ears. 

“Quebec  operator.” 

“Officer  of  the  day  at  once,  please.” 

A moment’s  pause  and  a gruff  voice 
made  gruffer  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  awakened  at  such  an  hour  answer- 
ed. 

“Officer  of  the  day  talking.” 

“Captain  Brown  of  the  front  battalion 
on  the  phone,  sir.  Enemy  is  attacking 
in  force.  May  we  have  a barrage  at 

,”  and  he  named  the  co-ordinates 

of  the  map  position,  “to  cut  off  re- 
inforcements?” 

“Immediately,”  replied  the  artillery 
officers  and  the  conversation  ended. 

For  hours  the  battle  raged  over  Slim’s 
head,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  His  work 
was  to  keep  up  communication  and  he 
had  his  hands  full. 

Suddenly  a form  darkened  the  door 
of  the  dug-out  and  a hand  was  laid 
upon  his  shoulder.  Slim  turned  and 
saw  a captain  of  infantry  standing  be- 
side him. 

There  was  something  familiar  about 
this  man,  but  Slim  could  not  place  him. 

“Get  Quebec  on  the  phone  at  once.” 
The  tone  was  imperative  and  Slim  turn- 
ed to  obey.  He  rang  the  operator 
at  Quebec. 

“Quebec  operator.” 

“Shorten  barrage  immediately  to  in- 
clude old  lines  occupied  by  our  troops.” 
Slim  sat  up  and  began  to  take  notice, 
for  this  meant  that  our  boys  had  fallen 
back.  This  was  unbelievable  and  he 
grew  suspicious  of  this  man  who  had 


ordered  that  the  barrage  be  shortened. 
He  stood  at  attention  and  saluted  as 
the  officer  was  leaving.  Something  in 
the  salute  that  was  returned  increased 
his  suspicion  and  it  suddenly  dawned 
upon  his  befuddled  brain  that  there 
were  many  little  errors  in  the  way  the 
captain  was  dressed.  There  was,  also, 
now  that  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  it,  a slight  accent  in  his  English.  But 
the  ring  that  Slim  saw  on  his  finger 
electrified  him.  The  ring  itself  was 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  the 
little,  black  Maltese  Cross  on  it  was 
enough. 

Slim  slid  his  hand  under  the  pile  of 
clothing  he  used  for  a pillow  and  when 
it  came  forth  again  it  held  something 
that  glinted  in  the  pale  rays  of  the  can- 
dle. A quick  motion  and  it  was  pointed 
directly  at  the  captain.  Something  in 
the  voice  of  Slim  as  he  ordered  the  man 
to  halt  made  the  officer  turn  like  a 
flash  and  slide  his  hand  to  his  hip. 
But  Slim  was  too  quick;  with  a leap 
he  sprang  upon  the  man  and  twisted 
the  automatic  out  of  his  grasp.  As  he 
did  so  he  heard  his  prisoner  mutter 
“Schwein.” 

Keeping  the  man  covered  Slim  turned 
to  the  switch-board  and  called  Quebec. 
Again  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  officer 
of  the  day. 

“In  God’s  name  do  not  shorten  the 
barrage,”  he  called.  “You  will  murder 
your  own  men.”  He  dropped  the  trans- 
mitter. He  had  done  all  he  could. 

* * * 

That  morning  a squad  of  men  might 
have  been  seen  wending  their  way  slowly 
along  a road  to  the  rear.  In  their  midst 
was  the  stumbling  figure  of  a man,  the 
captain  of  infantry.  He  was  ruminating 
over  his  failure;  how  wonderful  would 
have  been  his  success  but  for  that  dog 
of  an  American.  How  great  would  be 
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his  humiliation  if  his  brother  officers 
were  to  learn  of  his  defeat.  It  was  dis- 
gusting; it  was  unbearable  that  he, 
Fritz  Heidel,  a Kommandant  in  the 
Imperial  German  Army,  should  be  thus 
outwitted  and  fooled  by  a Yankee  pig. 


Three  days  later,  Max  Heidel,  a pri- 
vate in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  given  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  as  a reward  of  his  faith- 
fulness and  devotion. 

H.G.O.  C. 


Smong  tfje  Clutm 


RIFLE  CLUB 

In  the  High  School  Interscholastic 
Rifle  League  Boston  Latin  was  nosed 
out  by  Dorchester.  B.  L.  S.  held  eighth 
place  in  the  final  standing  for  the  first 
half  of  the  match,  having  won  four  and 
lost  three.  Besides  the  officers  already 
mentioned  the  most  prominent  members 
are  Casey,  Davidson,  Storer,  Wenners, 
Bunker,  Welch,  Evans,  O’Shea  and  Jen- 
kins. 

The  prospects  for  the  continuation 
of  the  club’s  activities  rests,  of  course, 
with  the  school  committee’s  willingness 
in  the  matter  of  appropriation. 

GLEE  CLUB 

At  the  fourth  Public  Declamation  on 
March  28,  the  school  enjoyed  the  selec- 
tion “Till  We  Meet  Again,”  sung  by 
the  Glee  Club.  A quartet  composed  of 
Halpern,  Sonnabend,  Tevriz  and  West- 
wood,  sang  the  introduction,  and  the 
remainder  joined  in  the  chorus.  Mr. 
Kelly,  the  faculty  director,  has  cer- 
tainly shown  his  ability  in  music  by 
the  fine  results  which  he  has  obtained 
from  the  club. 

CLASSICAL  CLUB 

At  its  first  meeting  held  on  January 
29,  there  was  a large  attendance  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  future. 
Two  weeks  later  Mr.  Rich  favored  the 
members  by  a talk  on  the  singular  com- 


parison between  the  ancient  and  modern 
customs,  which  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  a large  number  of  the 
attendance.  On  March  11,  although 
with  a small  representation  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  acting  headmaster, 
spoke  to  the  club  and  strenuously  im- 
pressed the  members  with  his  example 
of  the  value  of  a classical  education 
in  all  branches  of  learning. 

The  club  is  looking  forward  to  some 
interesting  meetings  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the 
school  will  take  advantage  of  the  efforts 
of  a few  individuals.  The  organization 
wishes  to  extend  its  thanks  to  Mr. 
Southworth,  who  has  secured  from  the 
Public  Library  permission  to  take  out 
classical  novels  for  the  use  of  the  club. 
Some  of  you,  athletes,  ought  to  come 
up  to  the  meetings  to  listen  to  Morrison 
and  Silbert  speak  about  Greek  athletes. 

S.  H.  E.,  T9. 

DEBATING  CLUB 

At  the  meeting  of  the  club  on  the 
25th  of  February  it  was  voted  and  writ- 
ten into  the  constitution  that  the  elec- 
tion of  permanent  officers  should  take 
place  at  the  last  meeting  before  the  first 
of  March.  As  this  was  the  appointed 
meeting,  the  officers  elected  were:  Wen- 
ners, president;  Comerford,  vice-presi- 
dent; Morrison,  secretary,  and  Shain, 
manager. 


C.T.C.,  ’21. 
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In  view  of  the  great  havoc  done  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  world  war,  the  states- 
men of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  are  applying  themselves  with 
all  their  energy  and  steadfast  concen- 
tration to  promote  permanent  peace 
and  everlasting  tranquility  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  factors  in  bringing  about 
these  conditions  is  the  making  of  the 
people  of  the  different  countries  better 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  thus 
raising  up  a popular  reluctance  to  enter 
upon  a war.  It  is  to  bring  about  this 
in  the  coming  generation  that,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, the  students  of  the  French  and 
American  schools  have  already  begun 
a correspondence. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view 
this  presents  to  us,  the  students  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  an  invaluable 
opportunity  for  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  French  and  enabling  us  to  write  it. 
To  write  a letter  in  a language  whose 
use  we  confine  entirely  to  the  class- 
room, is  no  easy  matter,  and  to  most  of 
us  who  have  written  our  first  French 
letters,  seems  a Herculean  task.  No 
doubt  the  ardor  of  many  has  been  cooled 
at  the  outset.  We  should  not  allow  this 
to  discourage  us,  for  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  can  hardly  acquire 
fluency  in  writing  French  at  the  first 


attempt.  It  is  the  fellow  who  has  the 
courage  and  the  perseverance  to  con- 
centrate his  energies  on  the  task  who 
will  finally  reap  the  reward.  It  should 
be  considered  that  our  first  letters  will 
be  difficult,  and  as  we  advance  in  our 
correspondence  the  difficulty  will  rapidly 
disappear. 

From  a social  point  of  view  this  cor- 
respondence should  be  of  broad  interest 
to  every  wide-awake  fellow,  who  has 
any  interest  at  all  in  human  society, 
for  it  offers  him  a chance  to  acquaint 
himself  with  a people  of  many  totally 
different  customs  and  ideas  from  his 
own  country.  It  offers  him  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  individual  of  that  country 
with  whom  he  may  compare  ideas  and 
whose  mode  of  life  he  may  learn,  and 
thus  broaden  his  mind  and  not  only 
making  himself  a better  citizen  of  the 
LTnited  States  but  also  allowing  him  to 
see  the  world  from  a more  cosmopolitan 
viewpoint. 

Many,  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of 
things  that  may  be  discussed,  are  at  a 
loss  in  regard  to  what  to  write  in  their 
first  letter.  The  staff  suggests  that 
these  letters  start  off  by  giving  a not 
too  circumstantial  account  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  school  and  its  activities. 
This  subject  to  the  American  boy  would 
seem  too  well  known  to  be  discussed, 
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but  it  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  French  student  is  interested 
in  it  just  as  much  as  we  no  doubt  are 
interested  in  the  administration  and 
the  activities  of  a French  school.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  writer 
ought  to  suggest  to  his  correspondent 
sufficient  matter  for  discussion  so  that 
the  answer  to  his  letter  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult. In  conclusion  of  this  editorial, 
which  is  written  not  in  the  affectation 
of  any  superior  knowledge,  but  as  a 
result  of  an  earnest  desire  to  advocate 
a sincere  entrance  into  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  students  of  France,  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  that  everyone  who 
has  undertaken  this  correspondence 
should  show  that  he  has  sufficient  per- 
severance to  carry  out  his  task,  also 
that  he  has  too  high  regard  for  the  rep- 
utation of  the  school  to  quit  his  task 

or  do  a slovenly  one. 

* * * 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  school 
purchased  about  $800  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds  last  year  and  that  each  room 
was  to  decide  what  should  be  done 
with  the  interest  accruing  each  year 
and  with  the  principal  when  it  should 
fall  due.  After  the  bonds  were  bought, 
the  matter  was  quickly  hushed  up, 
and  the  students  were  told  they  had 
already  decided  what  to  do  with  them. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  students  had 
nothing  to  say.  Where  are  the  bonds 
now?  The  students  would  like  to 
know.  Why  were  not  the  boys  asked 
to  buy  bonds  of  subsequent  issues? 
Did  the  other  matter  have  anything 
to  do  with  it?  We  should  be  glad  to 

publish  any  reply  in  our  next  number. 

* * * 

Two  more  Latin  School  fellows  com- 
missioned! Lieutenant  Marcus,  T3, 
Coast  Artillery,  and  Lieutenent  Joyce, 
T6,  Infantry 


On  Februray  21  the  school  held  its 
annual  exercises  in  commemoration  of 
George  Washington.  These  exercises 
are  much  the  same  from  year  to  year 
but  we  never  seem  to  tire  of  them. 
Following  tradition,  the  programs  are 
written  in  Latin;  a fact  which  affords 
the  Headmaster  the  annual  opportunity 
to  commence  the  exercises  with  a re- 
mark about  his  willingness  to  translate 
the  program,  provided  that  the  dis- 
tinguished (?)  men  of  the  Graduating 
Class  will  excuse  all  errors  with  no  com- 
ment, thereby  sparing  the  Headmaster, 
(who,  of  course,  does  not  dare  to  com- 
pare with  the  Graduating  Class  in  re- 
gard to  translating  Latin)  from  much 
humiliation.  Mr.  Campbell  proved  no 
exception.  The  exercises  commenced 
with  old  melodies  such  as  “Tenting  on 
the  Old  Camp  Ground,”  and  “Dixie,” 
played  by  the  Latin  School  Orchestra. 
The  orchestra  gave  very  praiseworthy 
renderings  on  that  day. 

We  then  listened  to  Augustus  Malley 
of  Class  I read  from  “Washington’s 
Farewell  Address.”  The  selection,  which 
is  remarkably  appropriate  to  these  times, 
was  well  read.  We  were  next  enter- 
tained by  a declamation  by  Herbert 
E.  Whiting  of  Class  III  and  a selection 
on  the  piano  by  Irvin  Gerofsky  of  Class  I 
which  were  both  excellently  rendered. 

Our  attention  was  then  held  by  the 
reading  of  three  essays,  each  of  which 
discussed  a different  phase  of  George 
Washington’s  life.  The  first  essay,  the 
product  of  Edward  O.  Parent,  discussed 
Washington,  the  soldier,  and  was  read 
by  the  writer.  The  second  essay,  which 
discussed  Washington,  the  citizen,  was 
written  b,y  Lawrence  E.  Bunker,  who 
was  also  assigned  to  read  it  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  as  a result  of  a minor 
indisposition.  The  essay  was  read  by 
Howard  P.  Wilder,  whose  excelent 
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renderings  of  it  did  full  justice  to  Bun- 
ker’s fluent  style. 

John  Harkins,  the  writer  and  reader 
of  the  third  essay,  put  forth  in  it  the 
description  of  Washington  as  a man. 
Once  again  the  orchestra  favored  us 
with  a medley  of  airs  from  syncopated 
music,  though  entirely  different  from  its 
former  efforts,  were  by  no  means  less 
entertaining.  Constantine  Barbarise  re- 
cited a piece  entitled;  “Rome  and  Carth- 
age,” and  received  a fine  round  of  ap- 
plause. Finally  Mr.  Campbell  intro- 
duced Lieutenant  John  W.  Keveney 
of  the  Class  of  1911,  who  gave  a very 
modest  description  of  his  experiences 
on  the  other  side,  although  he  had  been 
in  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  He  closed 
his  speech  with  a vivid  description  of 
how  war  appears  to  the  man  in  the  front 
line  of  trenches.  The  exercises  in  the 
hall  terminated  with  a salute  to  the 
colors.  Those  of  the  visitors  and  stu- 
dents who  desired,  adjourned  to  the 
drill  hall,  where  the  Second  Battalion 
staged  an  exhibition  drill.  With  the 
evening  parade  the  exercises  of  the 
day  were  over. 

* * * 

Recent  visitors  to  the  school  include 
Stuart  of  last  year’s  class  who  is  a chief 
petty  officer  in  the  U.  S.  N.,  Capt.  Mal- 
colm P.  Bart,  Class  of  1913,  and  Lieuts. 
Devine  and  Cronin. 

* * * 

Joseph  Schneider  of  Room  3 gained 
a record  for  a high  rating  in  declamation 
on  the  Public  Declamation  of  February 
28. 

* * * 

Diplomas  for  Farm  Service  were 
awarded  to  High  School  boys  of  the 
Boston  Schools  at  exercises  held  in  the 
Latin  Assembly  Hall  on  Feb.  1.  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge,  Mayor  Peters,  Super- 


intendent Thompson  and  other  digni- 
taries were  present  and  delivered  ad- 
dresses. A number  of  Latin  School  boys 
were  present  and  received  their  diplomas. 
We  are  printing  their  names  and  call 
their  owners  to  your  attention  as  fellows 
who  showed  their  patriotism  not  only 
by  enlisting  for  Farm  Service  but  by 
holding  out  until  their  time  was  up  under 
conditions  oftentimes  that  you  would  not 
term  pleasant.  The  following  boys  re- 
ceived their  discharge  at  the  Concord 
Camp:  Henry  E.  Carroll,  Joseph  T. 
Kelly,  Raymond  M.  McKeon  and  Joseph 
Schneider. 

The  following  received  their  discharge 
from  the  State  House:  Arthur  Edward 
Warwick,  Michael  D’Amelio,  Henry  W. 
Stephen,  Malcolm  D.  Clarke,  Benjamin 
Greenberg,  Ralph  G.  Oslin  and  Paul  F. 
Tarpky. 

The  following  received  their  discharges 
at  the  exercises  mentioned  above: 
Frank  E.  Johnson,  Russell  P.  Kanter, 
Kenword  E.  Crools,  Lyman  P.  Beverage 
and  Gorden  B.  Russell. 

* * * 

A Memorial  service  for  Lieutenant 
Warren  Eastman  Robinson,  late  Junior 
Master  in  the  Latin  School,  who  died 
in  France  from  wounds  received  in  the 
Argonne  will  be  held  at  4 P.  M.  Palm 
Sunday,  Aqril  13,  at  the  Church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  132  Bowdoin  St,  oppo- 
site the  State  House.  One  of  the  Pastors, 
Rev.  Henry  Clinton  Hay,  will  conduct 
the  services.  Mr.  Stacy  B.  Southworth 
will  speak  for  the  Masters  of  the  Latin 
School,  and  General  Clarence  E.  Edwards, 
for  the  26th  Division,  of  which  the 
102nd  Machine  Gun  Batallion  was  a 
part.  Mr.  Max  Levine  will  be  one  of 
the  ushers  to  represent  the  Masters  of 
the  Latin  School,  and  Elliot  Pitman 
Rexford,  to  represent  the  student  body. 
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There’s  some  talk  in  and  around 
school  of.  organizing  a walking  club  or 
a hiking  club,  or  whatever  it  is  called, 
but  at  any  rate  an  organization  not 
conducive  to  the  use  of  shoe  leather. 
While '"the'*  idea  is  novel,  it  is  worth 
consideration,  we  think.  Who’ll  or- 
ganize it! 

* * * 

Latin  School  Class  of  ’98  held  a ban- 
quet at  the  City  Club  on  March  1. 
Dr.  William  P.  Boardman  was  elected 

president  of  the  class. 

* * * 

Samuel  Silverman,  a graduate  of  this 
school,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

* * * 

From  the  general  remarks  concerning 
our  new  uniforms  it  seems  that  the  dif- 
ference between  a garbage  man’s  and  a 
cadet’s  uniform  is  a pair  of  leggings. 
General  opinion  says  that  the  uniform 
would  make  a fair  appearance  with 
leggings,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
uniform  as  it  now  is,  is  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  gibes  about  its  resemblance  to  a 

garbage  man’s  daily  apparel. 

* * * 

Clarence  E.  Miller,  ’96,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  important  position 
of  General  Agent  for  the  Penn  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company. 

* * * 

The  boys  who  drill  were  delighted 
with  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Driscoll  of  the  101st,  as  an  instructor  in 
military  drill.  We  have  heard  Lieut. 
Driscoll  speak  several  times  and  in 
our  opinion  a better  man  could  not  be 

found  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

* * * 

Fellows  in  Class  I complain  that  they 
suffer  hardships  in  being  obliged  to 
expend  eight  to  ten  dollars  for  a uni- 


form that  they  will  wear  only  one 
year.  Some  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  which  these  uniforms  could 
be  sold  to  other  students  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Matters  like  this  show  the 
necessity  of  some  student  body  or 
committee,  such  as  the  Student  Council 
in  other  schools,  to  take  care  of  affairs 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regular 
school  authorities.  A committee  re- 
sembling the  Salvage  or  Reclamation 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  should  take 
care  of  this  matter,  and  stop  the  wastage 
that  results  every  year.  This  is  the 
more  important  now  that  the  uni- 
forms cost  an  appreciable  amount  of 
money. 

* * * 

A.  Howard  Clark,  once  a pupil  at 
this  school,  and  lately  curator  of  the 
Division  of  History  at  the  National 
Museum,  is  dead.  His  writings  on 
history  and  fisheries  are  standard 
works. 

* * * 

A recent  visitor  to  the  school  was 
Adrian  English  of  the  class  of  1916. 
English  is  training  for  the  priesthood  at 

St.  John’s  Seminary  in  Brighton. 

* * * 

The  death  of  Professor  Edward  C. 
Pickering  during  the  past  month  was  the 
most  important  loss  among  the  alumni 
for  some  time.  Professor  Pickering 
graduated  from  this  school  in  1862  and 
from  that  time  on  he  steadily  rose  until 
he  became  one  of  the  foremost  astrono- 
mers of  the  United  States.  Of  late  years 
he  had  been  stationed  at  Harvard  as 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of 
the  Harvard  Observatory.  His  was  a 
notable  career,  and  his  death  deprives 
the  world  of  many  additional  discoveries 
which  is  certain  he  would  have  made. 
We  are  proud  to  call  him  an  alumnus  of 
this  School. 
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OUR  esteemed  friend,  Shakespeare, 
once  said:  “111  blows  the  wind 
that  profits  nobody,”  which  is 
commonly  quoted:  “It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  good.”  In  a certain  sense 
the  war  may  be  likened  to  this  same  wind. 
While  the  war  in  many  ways  has  been  a 
detriment  to  civilization  it  has  benefited 
many  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it. 
This  is  especially  true  of  our  own  country. 
We  have  received  but  a taste  of  real  war. 
We  did  not  bear  the  brunt  of  four  years’ 
incessant  warfare,  but  the  few  months  of 
training  given  to  the  very  flower  of 
American  manhood  has  revived  the 
nation.  It  has  added  new  life  and  im- 
petus. The  extensive  military  training 
has  done  wonders  for  our  young  men. 
The  physical  development  derived  from 
it  is  without  equal.  The  gymnasium,  the 
foot-ball  and  base-ball  fields,  rowing, 
skating  do  not  compare  with  it,  for  after 
all,  nature  is  the  best  trainer.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  the  lithe,  vigorous  men 
the  training  camps  are  disbanding  and 
the  bronzed  and  hardened  fellow's  the 
transports  are  bringing  back.  Once 
more  the  American  people  have  become 
the  sturdy  race  of  old. 

Our  young  men  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  best  part  of  Europe,  and  are 
bringing  back  new  ideas.  The  enthusi- 


asm of  America,  combined  wfith  the 
carefulness  and  thriftiness  of  Europe, 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  our 
country  the  greatest  one  on  earth.  In 
mechanical  and  industrial  arts  we  lead 
the  world,  but  can  we  compare  wdth  the 
art  and  literature  of  Europe?  Certainly 
not,  but  a closer  union  between  the  West 
and  the  East  will  make  this  possible.  It 
has  been  said  by  many  writers  that  this 
wrar  has  levelled  the  classes  of  society. 
If  this  war  brought  no  other  benefit  than 
this,  a greater  blessing  could  not  be 
found.  The  men  that  are  coming  back 
from  the  “fiery  furnace”  have  become 
real  men  in  body  and  mind.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  present  generation  have 
been  taught  that  there  is  a power  higher 
than  money.  The  Germans  have  said 
repeatedly  that  the  Americans  w:ere  a 
race  of  “Money  Seekers,”  but  the 
United  States  has  wiped  out  that  insult 
on  the  altars  of  the  world  with  the  red 
blood  of  her  young  manhood. 

A newr  era  lies  before  us. 

* * * 

The  letter  printed  this  month  is  from 
a former  member  of  the  Latin  School 
Drum  Corps,  John  Toomey,  one  of  the 
proficient  buglers  and  cornetists  in  this 
part  of  Newr  England.  He  saw'  service 
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on  the  Mexican  border  as  a bugler  at- 
tached to  D Company  of  the  old  9th 
Infantry,  and  has  been  in  France  with 
Logan’s  men  since  1917.  His  letter  is  an 
interesting  one  and  shows  how  the  boys 
still  in  Europe  are  yearning  to  return 
home,  since  there  is  no  more  fighting  to 
be  done. 

* * * 

Bourdons,  France. 

Happy  New  Year. 

Dear  Mother: 

Just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I 
am  in  the  best  of  health  and  happy. 
Well,  mother,  to-morrow  is  New  Year’s 
Day,  and  it  is  just  as  bad  as  in  a jail  to 
be  here.  We  will  not  have  a celebration 
of  any  kind  to-night,  but  I am  satisfied 
to  have  my  whole  skin  and  to  be  alive. 
I started  the  New  Year  well,  as  I went  to 
Confession  an  hour  ago.  I am  offering 
it  up  for  your  benefit  and  I know  you 
will  benefit  by  it.  We  all  expect  to  come 
home  soon,  and,  as  I think,  it  will  be 
shortly.  Yes,  I know  it  will  be  one  wild 
time  when  we  arrive.  It  will  last  just 


so  long  and  then  I suppose  we  will  all  be 
forgotten.  I myself  just  want  one  real 
good  time  and  then  I will  call  it  quits. 
How  are  Jim  and  al  lof  the  boys?  Tell 
Jim  that  he  is  welcome  to  fight  in  the 
next  war,  as  I have  taken  a good  many 
chances.  As  for  poor  Tom  Griffin,  I 
think  he  won’t  fight  in  any  more  wars 
as  his  leg  bothers  him  a bit.  The  one 
thing  that  worries  Tom  is  about  what 
there  is  to  eat  for  our  next  meal.  Give 
Tom  a loaf  of  bread  and  a can  of  jam, 
and  he  will  go  through,  since  the  jam  and 
the  pain  is  his  favorite  mange.  I am 
sending  a boche  religious  hymn  that  was 
found  in  one  of  their  billets  as  they  re- 
treated. I think  it  is  ‘Adeste  Fidelis.’ 
Well,  mother,  give  my  love  and  regards 
to  all,  and  as  my  expectation  of  seeing 
you  soon  is  strong,  keep  up  your  hopes. 
Say  a prayer  for  me.  God  bless  you  all 
and  good-bye,  wishing  you  the  best  of 
luck  and  health, 

Your  loving  son, 

John. 


®ratfe 


In  the  City  Relay  Carnival,  held  in 
the  East  Armory,  February  26,  Latin 
School  runners  made  very  nearly  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  various  divisions. 
The  junior  relay  was  the  only  one  which 
failed  to  live  up  to  our  expectations  but 
this  may  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  Kennedy 
and  Levin  were  found  to  be  a fraction 
of  an  inch  over  the  regulation  height. 
The  sub  junior  relay  composed  of  Mc- 
Carthy, Saver,  Dooley  and  Morahan 
won  in  masterly  fashion.  Our  defeated 
junior  relay  was  composed  of  Blair, 
Bernard,  Ryan  and  Todd.  The  inter- 
mediate relay  team,  Tarplin,  Crosby, 
Hall  and  Reynolds,  showed  themselves 
infinitely  superior  to  the  other  schools 


of  Boston  by  winning  with  a lead  of 
ten  yards.  The  senior  one-lap  relay, 
Lombard,  Pond,  A.  Malley  and  Kyle, 
won  their  races  after  hard  fights,  de- 
feating English  High  in  the  trial  heat 
and  Dorchester  High  in  the  final  heat. 
Our  relay,  our  champion  relay,  Ellis, 
Healy,  Harkins  and  Quinn,  won  the 
senior  two-lap  title  by  twenty-five  yards 
or  more.  The  lack  of  competition  was 
the  reason  for  our  failure  to  set  up  a 
record  in  the  event. 

At  the  B.  A.  A.  games,  March  1 at 
Mechanic’s  Building  the  Latin  School 
relay  team  met  its  much-heralded  rival 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
won  the  national  schoolboy  champion- 
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ship  at  the  Penn.  Relay  Carnival  last 
year.  The  Southerners  were  picked 
by  leading  authorities  to  win  by  at  least 
80  yards  if  not  more,  but  to  everyone’s 
surprise  they  beat  us  by  a scant  five 
yards  and  their  coach  afterward  admit- 
ted that  our  team  was  superior  to  theirs 
and  that  the  only  reason  they  finished 
to  the  fore  was  that  they  had  the  pole. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  team  may 
have  another  chance  to  meet  the  Balti- 
more school. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Senior  High 
School  Athletic  Association  Relay  Carni- 
val at  East  Armory,  March  8,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  only  one  of  the  State 
championships.  This  was  the  unherald- 
ed, but  fast  junior  relay  team,  Todd, 
Seltzer,  Ryan  and  Taft,  which  thereby 
offset  its  defeat  in  the  city  relay  carni- 
val. Our  intermediate  relay  team,  Tar- 
plin,  Mittell,  Hull  and  Crosby,  was 
shut-out  in  the  semi-finals.  Reynolds, 
the  anchor-man,  was  found  to  be  slightly 
over  the  regulation  height  and  thus 
was  barred  from  participation.  Our 
senior  relay  team,  whose  names  are 
already  on  the  tip  of  everyone’s  tongue, 
raced  over  an  unfamiliar  distance  and 
although  it  qualified  for  the  final  race, 
it  did  not  overcome  its  rival,  East  Boston 
High  School. 

Intermediates  and  Juniors 
E.  H.  S.  78.  B.  L.  S.  54. 

English  High  School,  by  its  great 
strength  in  the  intermediate  division, 
won  over  our  intermediate  and  jun- 
iors at  the  East  Armory,  February  28. 
English  made  a clean  sweep  in  the 
broad-jump  and  shot-put  and  this  gave 
them  a commanding  lead.  There  were 
many  exciting  races  and  in  the  running 
events  we  surely  equalled  them.  In 
the  220-yard  run  Arbeene  and  Reynolds 
raced  almost  neck  and  neck  all  the  way, 
but  Arbeene’s  advantage,  gained  at  the 


start,  won  him  the  race.  Glickman  of 
Latin  and  Morgan,  English’s  prodigy-, 
tied  for  second  in  a blanket  finish  of  the 
600-yard  run. 

Among  the  juniors,  Levin  and  Todd 
won  the  respective  runs  in  masterly 
style. 

Senior 

E.  H.  S.  49^  B.  L.  S.  38^ 

English  High  succeeded  in  overcoming 
our  athletes  in  the  senior  division  at  the 
East  Armory,  March  7.  Again  our 
weakness  in  the  field  events  handicapped 
us  greatly.  In  all  runs  but  the  dash 
we  showed  superiority  to  their  runners. 
The  best  race  of  the  day  was  the  300- 
yard  run  in  which  Foster  of  English 
caused  a great  surprise  by  beating  Ellis. 
Having  the  pole,  he  made  a wonderful 
sprint  to  the  first  corner,  his  inside 
position  enabling  him  to  gain  a slight 
lead,  which  he  kept  through  the  race. 
Quinn  won  the  600-yard  run  in  exceed- 
ingly fast  time,  followed  by  three  of  his 
team  mates.  Captain  Healy,  showing 
wonderful  form  and  endurance,  won 
over  Gallagher  of  English  easily.  The 
work  of  three  athletes  stood  out  pre- 
eminently in  our  rival’s  tabulation  of 
score.  These  three,  Captain  Feeney, 
Bluestein  and  Foster,  accounted  for 
30  points,  each  one  winning  two  first 
places  for  his  school. 

High  School  of  Commerce  44 

Boston  Latin  44 

In  the  first  dual  meet  for  three  years 
Latin  School  tied  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  track  team  at  the  East 
Armory,  February  14.  Excitement  ran 
high  among  the  supporters  of  the  rival 
teams  and  as  the  score  favored  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  the  crowd  of 
watchers  viewed  each  race  tensely  and 
regarded  the  mounting  tabulation  of 
points  with  either  hope  or  despair.  Al- 
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though  the  competition  in  the  various 
events  was  not  the  closest  this  year, 
still  every  contest  held  a gripping  thrill 
for  everyone,  and  the  onlookers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  meet  was  of  vast  signifi- 
cance in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the 
Regimental  Meet  this  year.  Latin  School 
did  exceedingly  well  and  we  demonstrat- 
ed that,  although  we  did  not  have  as 
many  men  on  the  team  as  our  rival,  we 
were  backed  by  indomitable  will  and 
great  schocl  spirit.  Hickey  of  Commerce 
was  beaten  in  the  standing  broad  jump 
for  the  first  time  this  year  by  Nicoll,  our 
star  jumper.  Lundeli  of  Commerce 
snatched  the  300-yard  run  from  Harkins 
by  a few  yards  and  made  very  fast  time 
for  the  distance.  In  the  600-yard  run 
Kyle  and  Quinn  battled  for  the  premier 
distinction  there  being  no  Commerce 
man  who  could  compare  with  either. 
Captain  Healy  won  the  thousand-yard 
run  by  about  fifty  yards  and  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  he  is  the  best  man 
in  that  event  in  the  city.  As  usual,  the 
Malley  brothers  came  first  and  second  in 
the  hurdles  respectively  as  to  age. 
There  was  one  casualty  in  the  meet,  and 
everyone  of  the  Latin  School  extends 
his  sympathy  to  Muldoon  of  Commerce, 
who  broke  his  wrist  as  he  landed  on  the 
mat  after  high  jumping.  The  summary: 

60-yard  dash — Won  by  Hickey,  H.  S.  C., 
Leiberfarb,  H.  S.  C.,  second;  Lombard,  B.  L.  S., 
third;  Stevenson,  H.  S.  C.,  fourth.  Time — -7 
seconds. 

300-yard  run — Won  by  Lundeli,  H.  S.  C.; 
Harkins,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Ellis,  B.  L.  S.,  third; 
Mills,  H.  S.  C.,  fourth.  Time  38  4-5  sec. 

600-yard  run — Won  by  Quinn,  B.  L.  S.; 


Impossible! 

It  might  be  amusing  to  our  readers  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  “Register,”  an 
undertaker’s  advertisement  was  placed 
directly  above  the  phrase  “Please  men- 
tion the  ‘ Register’  when  patronizing  our 
advertisers.  ” 


Kyle,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Quirk,  B.  L.  S.,  third; 
Le  Blanc,  H.  S.  C.,  fourth.  Time  1 min.  29 
4-5  sec. 

1000-yard  run — Won  by  Healy,  B.  L.  S.; 
Huban,  H.  S.  C.,  second;  Norton,  B.  L.  S.,  third- 
Williamson,  H.  S.  C.,  fourth;  Time  2 min.  44  sec. 

45-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  A Malley,  B.  L.  S.; 
E.  Malley,  B.  L.  S.,  second;  Conway,  H.  S.  C. 
third;  Diehl,  H.  S.  C.,  fourth.  Time — 6 4-5  sec. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Conway,  H.  S.  C. ; 
Muldoon  and  Brown,  H.  S.  C.,  tied  for  second; 
A.  Healy,  B.  L.  S.  fourth.  Height  4 ft.  10  in. 

Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Nicoll,  B.  L. 
S.,  distance  9 ft.  1 in.;  Hickey,  H.  S.  C.,  second, 
9 ft.;  Goldstein,  H.  S.  C.,  third, 8 b2ft.  11  in.; 
Koplow,  B.  L.  S.,  fourth,  8 ft.  9 in. 

Shot-put — Won  by  Flaherty,  H.  S.  C.,  dis- 
tance 38ft.  4.  .in.;  Sullivan,  B.  L.  S.,  second, 
36  ft.;  A Malley,  B.  L.  S.,  third,  35  ft.  10  in.; 
Lundeli,  H.  S.  C.,  fourth,  35  ft.  1 in. 

* * * 

The  following  have  received  their 
letters  for  work  in  hockey  for  19 19: 
Phinney  (Cap.),  Follon,  Vitkin,  Welch, 
Collins,  Johnston,  Treanor,  Jenkins. 


* * * 

BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

Hyde  Park April  15 

Groton ” 19 

Milton  Academy  (Milton;  . . ” 23 

Haverhill ” 26 

Quincy ” 29 

Milton May  3 

Boston  College ” 6 

Brighton ” 9 

Newton ” 12 

Dorchester ” 16 

Brookline 20 

St.  Marks’  (Southbero) ” 24 

Mechanics ” 26 

Commerce ” 29 

English J une  3 


“What  made  your  son  leave  Latin 


School?”  said  one  mother  to  another. 

“Well,  the  dear  boy  tried  to  do  a few 
studies  between  track  practice  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  ‘movies’  in  the  even- 
ing and  it  really  was  too  much  for  him,” 
was  the  reply. 
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A Touch,  All  Right! 

First  soldier  (who  is  wounded). — “An’ 
you  say  that  you  went  through  the 
whole  thing  without  getting  touched?” 

Second  soldier  — “Yes,  sir,  I did.” 

F.  S. — “I  don’t  believe  you.” 

S.  S. — “Why  not?  ” 

F.  S. — “Say,  lo,  are  you  forgetting 
the  ‘cooties.’  ” 


If  we  call  a creature  who  can  go 
without  drink  for  six  days,  a camel, 
what  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  call 
some  men  after  July  1,  1919? 

* * * 

The  fact  that  Patrick  Henry  was 
married  might  have  added  stimulus  to 
his  fervid  exclamation,  “Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death!” 
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The  exercises  of  this  day  are  particu- 
larly significant  in  that  the  program 
offered  is,  for  the  most  part,  managed 
and  presented  by  the  Graduating  Class. 
Seldom  it  is  that  these  exercises  lack 
interest,  and  we  may  truthfully  say  that 
this  year’s  offering  proved  no  exception. 
The  Class  Committee,  under  the  efficient 
leadership  of  the  President,  Robert  F. 
Denvir,  Jr.,  certainly  deserves  credit,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  school  must  also 
be  extended  to  the  class  itself  for  the 
whole-hearted  support  they  gave  to 
their  J^lass  Committee.  With  the  entry 
of  the  Graduating  Class  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Orchestra  the  exercises 
began.  The  class  song,  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  G.  J.  Sullivan  and 
the  music  by  E.  H.  Tevriz,  was  sung 
immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the 


Class,  by  a trio  composed  of  Westwood, 
Halpern  and  Tevriz,  and  the  chorus  was 
taken  up  by  the  entire  class.  Gerald 
J.  Sullivan’s  class  oration  was  the  next 
number  on  the  program.  Sullivan’s  ex- 
cellent and  painstaking  work  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  class  poem,  written  and  read  by 
Paul  J.  Wenners,  was  perhaps  the  best 
poem  of  the  series  with  which  Wenners 
has  delighted  us  this  season.  The  Har- 
vard University  double  quartette  took 
the  platform  and  entertained  the  school 
with  the  excellent  Glee  Club  songs. 
This  organization  of  Harvard  students 
was  led  by  Alden  H.  McIntyre,  a grad- 
uate of  1917  of  the  Latin  School.  The 
Quartette  was  repeatedly  called  back 
and  although  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
the  audience  permitted  them  to  leave, 
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they  aroused  a storm  of  applause  as  they 
went  out.  To  Fred  F.  Weiner  the  school 
is  indebted  for  an  excellent  solo  on  the 
violin.  He  was  accompanied  by  Barnet 
Gorsey  at  the  piano. 

After  an  intermission  of  several  min- 
utes the  Orchestra  favored  the  school 
with  a rather  clever  selection — a travesty 
upon  a village  orchestra.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson painstaking  work  was  well  re- 
warded by  the  generous  applause  with 
which  the  school  received  the  orchestra 
selections.  Henry  A.  McCurdy  then 
recited  “Kissing  Cup,”  a tale  of  the  race 
track,  and  brought  his  audience  into  the 
spirit  of  the  piece  by  his  splendid  deliv- 
ery. McCurdy  was  followed  by  the 
Latin  School  Glee  Club  which  reflected 
the  earnest  endeavor  of  Mr.  Kelley,  the 
director,  and  of  all  the  members,  in  ren- 
dering a selection  that  was  indeed  ex- 
cellent. The  Club  was  compelled,  in 
deference  to  the  wish  of  its  hearers,  to 
present  another  number,  and  this,  too, 
was  very  well  received. 

U.  S.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  was  then 
introduced  by  Headmaster  Henry  Penny- 
packer  as  the  speaker  of  the  day.  Sen- 
ator Walsh  drew  a fine  picture,  compar- 
ing the  battles  and  trials  of  life  with 
those  of  war,  and  showed  that  success  in 
the  world  of  affairs  is  measured  by  the 
amount  and  intensity  of  preparation  for 
the  struggle.  He  also  told  the  Graduat- 


ing Class  that  to  be  famous  does  not 
necessarily  mean  to  be  happy,  and  that 
the  greatest  joy  a man  can  possibly  have 
is  in  knowing  that  he  has  done  well  the 
work  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do.  The 
full  text  of  his  speech  will  be  published 
in  the  June  number  of  the  “Register.” 

After  Senator  Walsh’s  talk,  “America” 
was  sung  by  all  those  present  as  the  final 
number  of  the  exercises  in  the  Assembly 
Hall.  There  was  a short  intermission 
before  an  exhibition  drill  was  given  in 
the  Drill  Hall.  Following  is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  drill: 

Salute  to  the  Colors: 

Captain  Theodore  F.  Eldracher,  Com- 
manding. 

Company  Drill: 

Company  E,  Captain  Charles  H. 

Nicoll. 

Company  F.  Captain  Irvin  Gerofski. 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Exhibition: 

Drum  Major  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr. 
Company  Drill: 

Company  G,  Captain  Edward  H. 

Tevriz. 

Company  H,  Captain  Theodore  F. 
Eldracher. 

Company  I,  Captain  Maurice  J. 

Vitkin. 

Evening  Parade: 

Colonel  Henry  A.  McCurdy,  Com- 
manding. 

Captain  Charles  A.  Giblin,  Adjutant. 

• — F.  C.  T9. 
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By  Gerald  J.  Sullivan 


Mr.  PENNYPACKRE,  Teachers. 

Friends,  Pupils  of  this  School, 
and  Classmates:  Just  ten 
years  ago,  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this, 
there  stood  upon  this  platform,  even  as 
I am  now  standing,  a lad.  He  was 
addressing  his  teachers,  the  friends  and 
pupils  of  this  school,  but  more  particu- 
larlyhis  own  classmates,  who  sat  about 
listening  to  his  words  and  fixing  them 
deep  in  their  hearts. 

With  ardent  voice  he  spoke,  drawing 
for  his  listeners  a picture  of  years  to 
come  when  he  and  his  classmates  would 
be  rising  and  succeeding  in  life.  And 
what  a beautiful  picture  it  was!  Not 
one  cloud  in  the  beautiful  heavens,  not 
one  stone  in  the  path!  His  classmates 
listened  when  he  spoke  in  loving  words 
of  the  Alma  Mater,  our  dear  old  Latin 
School,  they  listened  when  he  praised 
their  instructors  in  terms  that  were  even 
too  stinted  to  give  full  credit,  and  they 
listened,  some  with  dimmed  eyes,  when 
he  consigned  them  to  the  Almighty 
Father. 

What  a beautiful  spring  day  this  is! 
What  a beautiful  day  for  retrospection! 
Picture  that  lad  who  stood  here  on  that 
beautiful  morning  ten  years  age;  picture 
his  classmates.  Years  passed  for  them. 
Most  of  them  graduated  from  college, 
all  going  on  in  life  making  their  mark, 
with  the  same  courage  and  determina- 
tion that  distinguished  their  work  here. 

Four  years  ago  or  so,  the  first  cloud 
appeared  on  that  picture.  What  that 
cloud  was,  good  classmates  and  friends, 
I need  not  explain.  Slowly,  yet  steadily, 
the  cloud  came  on  and  finally,  two  years 
and  seventeen  days  ago,  the  cloud  broke. 
Yet  before  it  left  the  azure  heavens, 
what  untold  suffering  and  damage  it  had 
wrought! 


When  the  call  came,  they  heard; 
those  boys  who  not  so  many  years  ago 
sat  where  you  are  now  sitting.  I can 
see  them  now,  and  you  can  see  them, 
leaving  their  life’s  work,  dropping  every- 
thing to  serve.  I can  see  them  in  camp, 
training  and  fitting  themselves  for  the 
bigger  task.  Then  I see  them  as  they 
embark  for  “over  there,”  and  finally  I 
can  see  them  in  the  trenches  waiting  for 
the  word  that  will  send  them  on  toward 
the  enemy.  I see  them  with  faces 
drawn,  guns  clenched,  murmuring  a 
little  prayer,  and  at  last  the  word  comes. 
They  go  over,  they  fight,  they  kill, 
they — a shell  bursts,  the  fragments 
fly  and  some  of  them  fall — wounded — 
dead! 

This  is  a fitting  occasion  to  stop  and 
reflect,  good  friends.  You  who  sit  here, 
have  seen  a world  at  war  and  now  you 
see  a world  at  peace.  The  cloud  on  that 
picture  that  that  lad  drew  for  his  class- 
mates long  ago  has  disappeared.  No 
more  do  the  guns  bellow,  no  more  do 
men  fight  and  struggle.  Men  have  been 
tried  and  tested.  The  war  has  been 
brought  right  home  to  us.  Here  at  the 
Latin  School,  we  have  seen  our  own  boys 
go  and  we  have  seen  them  tried  and 
weighed  and,  thank  God,  they  have  not 
been  found  wanting! 

And  now,  good  classmates,  that  is  our 
legacy.  Our  path  lies  just  out  yonder 
and  before  many  months  we  shall  be  on 
it  even  as  they  who  went  before  us. 
To-day,  the  path  is  stoneless,  just  as  it 
was  then;  to-morrow,  let  us  not  forecast, 
let  us  merely  place  our  trust  in  Him  who 
rules  all.  Let  us  go  on,  each  day  doing 
our  best,  following  the  golden  principles 
and  teachings  which  the  men  who,  for 
four  strenuous  years,  have  labored  with 
us>  have  sown  in  our  minds  and  hearts. 
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The  lads  who  sat  here  two,  four,  ten — 
yes,  twenty  years  ago,  have  been  tried, 
tried  to  the  breaking  point,  and  now  we, 
the  untried,  are  about  to  leave  our  Alma 
Mater  just  as  they  did. 

In  substance,  what  that  lad  said  here 
ten  years  ago  has  been  re-iterated  for 
decades.  The  picture  that  he  drew  has 
been  drawn  for  every  class  for  years;  and 
now  our  time  is  approaching.  What 
shall  we  say?  What  can  we  say?  It 
has  not  been  our  fate  to  meet  the  tests 
they  met.  For  four  years,  in  unmo- 
lested peace  we  have  rested  within  these 
walls  while  our  older  brothers  were  being 
tried;  we  have  sat  here  in  undisturbed 
surroundings  while  war  iaged  on  all 
sides.  We  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
some  of  our  Latin  School  boys,  boys  like 
Doherty,  Lasser,  Metcalf,  Robinson  and 
others.  You  well  remember,  classmates, 


the  awful  moment  when,  from  this  very 
platform,  our  Head  Master  told  us  in 
hoarse  whispers,  in  a voice  overcome 
with  grief,  of  how  they  left  us.  How  dry 
our  throats  and  how  heavy  our  hearts, 
those  few  tense,  awful  moments.  Class- 
mates, it  is  from  men  like  these,  for 
truly  they  were  men,  that  we  shall  draw 
our  examples.  It  is  from  them  that 
we  shall  get  our  motives.  They  are  the 
ones  whom  we  must  imitate,  whom  we 
must  follow.  Let  the  splendid  examples 
that  they  set  spur  us  on  to  noble  thought 
and  deed.  And  as  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln said  in  those  glorious  lines;  “It  is 
for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  their  last  full  measure 
of  devotion.” 
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Words  by  Gerald  J.  Sullivan. 

O Alma  Mater,  hours  are  passing  by 
And  we  must  part  e’re  many  days. 
Though  we'll  leave  your  kindness  and 
gentle  care, 

We’ll  ne’er  forget  your  loving  ways. 


Music  by  Edward  H.  Tevriz. 

Our  ship  is  sailing  onward  from  your 
shores 

And  we  are  leaving  you  behind. 

No  longer  will  you  guide  our  slender 
craft 

Through  all  Life’s  storms  and  raging 
wind. 


CHORUS: 

Through  storms  and  calms  alike 
You’ve  been  to  us  a parent  true, 
And  the  class  of  nineteen-nineteen 
Lifts  up  its  voice  in  praise  to  you 
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ij>tufrum  gfotouantii 

The  Class  Poem 
By  Paul  Joseph  Wenners. 


The  treasured  flow  of  Mem’ry’s  fount 
that  laps  the  pillared  god 
Who  guards  the  silver  moonbeam 
deep  within  his  guerdon  fold, 

Has  leaped  the  Vale  of  Time  and 
cleft  the  molten  golden  sod 
Beneath  Apollo’s  feet;  and  tells  what 
Phoebus  oft  has  told. 

The  brook  of  mirrored  silver  winds  about 
The  tufted  Rock  of  Ages,  where, 
Amid  the  dimpled  welkin’s  kindly  smile, 
The  autumn  crags  still  frolic  like 
Young  birds  that  breast  with  joy  the 
stormy  haunts 

Of  grizzled  Gale  and  Hurricane. 

And  there,  meseems.a  fairy  ship  of  white, 
With  stately  grace  and  classic  pride, 
Is  sailing  o’er  the  crystal  of  the  stream, 
Imparting  to  her  wake  a snow 
Of  foam,  wherein  do  rise  the  elfin  kings 
Who  rule  with  sceptred,  pompous 
sway 

Beneath  the  placid  lustre  of  the  green, 
And  woo  with  philter  and  with  flag- 
eolet 

The  royal  phantoms  of  their  love. 

Across  the  brook,  along  the  lapped  shore, 
Where  vesper  shades  the  Forest  life 
Do  shroud,  a gloom-wrapped  spectre, 
old  and  worn, 

With  eye  of  leering,  cunning  glint, 
Rushed  from  the  verdant  mantle  of  the 
trees, 

And  long  glared  at  the  snowy  ship. 
The  apparition,  Failure,  all  in  rage, 
With  flaming  wrath  possessed,  en- 
joined 

The  powers  of  the  Evil  One  to  cast 
Destruction  ’round  the  ship;  he  spoke: 
“Think  you  to  sail  the  placid  Sea  of  Life 
When  all  around  you  Chaos  swirls 


And  lashes  mighty  towers  of  ageless 
strength, 

Dismemb’ring  nations  born  ere  Time, 
Destroying  royal  power,  challenging 

The  right  of  man  to  make  a slave 
Of  him  who  was  a freeman  born?  Think 
you 

To  gain  the  cherished  Fruit  of  Joy 
When  everywhere  the  Bud  of  Discord 
Dire 

Is  tearing  friend  from  friend,  and  now 
Is  rending  iron  bonds  of  love  and  peace? 

The  tumor  that  once  fired  the  world 
And  claimed  the  lives  of  millions  ere  it 
ceased , 

Was  torn  asunder — never  healed — 
And  now  the  venom  sprinkles  every  orb. 

You  never  shall  succeed.  The  roar 
Of  Pluto’s  vengeance  bound  with  steel 
and  fire 

Engulfs  the  battle-clamor,  chides 
The  thunder-bolts  that  Vulcan’s  cohorts 
forge, 

And  scorns  the  crash  of  worlds  that 
meet 

In  war.  Colossal  foes  oppose  your  young 

And  untried  strength.  The  Sea  of 
Life 

Is  troublous,  fraught  with  care  and 
sorrows  great, 

And  seethes  with  disappointment.  Aye, 
‘Twere  wiser  far  to  curb  the  wild 

Ambition,  cleave  unto  the  shore,  and 
live 

In  Morpheus’  pleasant  realm,  the  strains 

Of  Erato  to  grant  enchanting  dreams; 
And  like  Endymion  to  feel 

The  love  Diana’s  lips  impress.” 

The  wrinkled  face  of  kindly  light  bereft, 

Sardonic  laughter  sent  the  ship 
Protection,  where  she  proudly  swelled 
her  wings 
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With  Zephyr’s  wafted  breath,  defied 
Despair  and  his  companion,  Gloom,  to 
wrap 

The  winds  in  cloaks  of  rock  and  yield 
Them  to  their  chieftain,  Stillness,  Shah 
of  Time, 

The  priceless  jewel  of  all  youth. 

Yet  there  is  heard  above  the  moaning 
trees 

That  love  to  chant  the  mortal  song 
Of  fated  swan,  a voice — the  mellow  tones 

Great  Thought  bestowed,  the  whiles 
His  burnished  steed  did  cleave  each 
thunder-clap. 

It  speaks,  “You  need  not  fear  the  bold 
And  brazen  dart  of  words  his  bow  has 
sped 

Whose  glory  lies  in  broken  hope. 

He  smiles  when  all  the  world  is  sad  and 
wan, 

But  mourns  the  pageantry  of  joy. 
Despairing  souls  do  please  the  open  leer; 

With  hate  he  ever  greets  success. 

But  what  shall  guide  you  on  the  well- 
trod  path 

When  Failure  seeks  to  clothe  the  stars 
In  black,  and  sprinkle  sighs  beneath 
your  feet? 

Good  cheer!  A world  in  gore  bathed, 
Its  mighty  sinews  torn,  in  somber  shroud 

Enveloped,  grimly  sets  its  teeth, 

And  greets  the  future  with  a stern  re- 
solve 

To  purge  of  lust  the  soul  of  man — 

To  wreathe  this  orb  with  such  immortal 
crowns 

Of  high  ideals  that  above 
The  vaulted  arch  of  Heaven,  amid  the 
stars 

That  gild  the  car  of  Justice,  all 
The  seraphim  shall  breathe  the  clarion 
note 

Proclaiming  brotherhood  unto 
The  mindless  and  the  wise,  the  king,  the 
slave, 

The  monarch  of  the  desert  sands, 


And  to  the  child  of  Nature’s  natal  day. 

But  harken,  do  you  longer  hear 
The  hissing  roar  of  bursting  shells,  the 
clash 

Of  steel  on  steel,  the  dreadful  groans 
Of  dying  men  who  fought  beneath  the 
flags 

Of  nations  locked  in  awful  war? 

You  hear  not.  More  the  gleaming 
bayonets 

In  Pluto’s  venom  fires  forged 
Find  not  the  chamber  of  the  youthful 
soul 

And  cleave  it  to  eternity. 

The  cruel  shackles  once  that  held  man- 
kind 

Are  shattered  into  fragments  such 
That  rise  like  monuments,  the  sentinels 

To  guard,  though  Time  may  age  and 
cease, 

Sweet  Honor,  Hope,  Democracy,  and 
ring 

The  Courts  of  Liberty  with  chords 
Of  friendship  nether  Jove  can  ne’er 
dissolve. 

Great  Future,  borne  across  the  Sea 
Of  Ecstasy  unto  the  cloud-wrapped  land 

Of  shady  nooks,  Ambrosial  streams, 
And  beds  of  hyacinth,  with  courage 
greets 

The  woes  and  cares,  the  crystal  stares 
That  all  the  Winds,  that  lash  the  glacial 
cliffs 

Or  kiss  anemones,  have  swept 
Into  the  cauldron  of  Despair;  and  laughs 

With  all  the  glee  of  Momus,  at 
The  Tyrant  of  the  Troubled  Mind. 
Beyond, 

Where  golden  sceptres  fleet  the  wan 
And  dying  night,  lies  Opportunity. 

The  fairy  choir  enthroned  in 
Natura’s  lily-throated  birds,  but  once 

Enchants  the  eager  minds  of  men. 
E’en  now  prepare  to  gain  the  vaunted 
crest, 

The  finger  of  the  sea,  and  freeze 
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Into  congealed  towers  of  might,  the  vast, 
Immortal  temples  of  the  green. 

There  found,  above  on  Neptune’s  lofty 
spire, 

Your  Castle  of  Success,  and  let 
The  pillared  strength  be  ever  garlanded 
With  Virtue’s  simple  wreath,  entwined 
About  the  shield  of  Honor  bright. 
Sail  on!” 

Oh,  silver-mantled  ship,  sail  on! 

Sail  on  the  weary  way,  forever  strong, 
Until  the  darkest  shades  of  night 
Melt  into  mighty  crests  of  Helios’  gold. 

Your  wings,  Athena’s  silken  robes, 
About  aerial  movements  wrap,  and  glide 
Along  the  sylvan  coasts  wherein 
The  mocking  birds  entice  the  fresh- 
blown  rose 

Of  mortal  flowTerdom,  and  where 
The  vigor  of  his  youth  must  rise  and  fight 
Against  the  giant  thorns  that  choke 
The  tender  bud.  Where  in  the  vaulted 
glade 

Of  tangled  vines  and  horned  shrubs, 
Do  timid  blossoms  reach  the  open  air 
That  many  seek  but  few  e’er  gain? 

Beside  the  careful  pilot  at  the  wheel 
The  captain  bade  me  stand,  and  there 
To  watch  the  seething  brine  redouble  on 
Its  own  re-echoing  waves.  But  soon 
A studied  visage  swept  me  by,  and  seemed 
To  whisper,  “Till  we  meet  again.” 
Our  ship  stood  in  to  shore,  and  then  did  I 
Observe  nearby  the  healing  herbs. 
Still  farther  on,  where  rose  the  stately 
oaks — 

The  august  guardians  of  the  Law — 
We  parted  with  our  dearest  friends. 
Beyond, 


Where  Darkness  held  the  fleeting 
Thought 

Enthroned  in  a vale  of  calm,  and  robed 
In  solitude,  again  we  bade 
Farewell.  But  few  of  us  now  trod  the 
deck, 

And  gazed  into  the  mirror  of 
The  silver  stream  to  learn  the  mysteries 
Of  years  to  come — of  years  to  come. 

* * * 

Now,  Classmates,  as  we  leave  the  snowy 
ship, 

Our  Alma  Mater,  staunch  and  true, 
Let  us  resolve  that  in  the  days  to  come, 
Should  all  the  Fates  oppose  our  strength 
We  still  shall  fly  our  banner  high  above 
The  crest  of  Heaven’s  Mount,  and 
strive 

To  keep  it  ever  bright.  It  is  for  us, 
When  all  the  world  lies  suffering  there 
Upon  the  couch  of  War’s  black  aftermath 
To  do  our  utmost  now  to  heal 
The  open  wounds,  and  ever  in  our  lives 
To  battle  in  the  fields  of  peace, 

And  lead  humanity  along  the  paths 
Of  righteousness,  and  far  away 
From  all  the  dreadful  crimes  of  scarlet 
war. 

Our  Alma  Mater  bids  us  go 
To  serve  our  country,  school,  and  all 
mankind, 

And,  Classmates,  as  we  part,  and 
friends 

Leave  friends,  perhaps  to  meet  no  more 
in  this 

Vast  temple  of  the  world,  let  bloom 
That  tender  bud  of  our  own  hearts’ 
desire — 

“God  bless  our  Alma  Mater  and  our 
Class!” 
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7ARMING  the  bench  wasn’t  ex- 
\\  actly  the  best  of  fun,  Bob  Hale 
admitted  to  himself ; especially , 
he  thought,  when  he  was  the  best  player 
on  River  Bank  High— that  was  an  un- 
deniable and  indisputable  fact.  He 
kicked  up  the  ground  in  disgust  with 
his  spiked  shoe  when  Chase,  who  had 
taken  his  place  in  left  field,  dropped  a 
rather  easy  fly,  and  then,  to  crown  his 
disgrace,  hurled  the  ball  five  yards  over 
second’s  head,  allowing  the  surprised 
runner  of  the  opposing  team  to  reach 
third  before  the  ball  could  be  recovered. 
When  three  of  River  Bank’s  players  in 
the  next  inning  ignominiously  fanned  the 
air  nine  times  in  rapid  succession,  Bob 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  made  his 
way  to  the  clubhouse,  kicking  up  the 
green  turf  before  him  and  casting  a last 
glance  of  hatred  at  Jackson,  the  coach. 

Bob  Hale  had  a cordial  dislike  for 
Jackson,  and  it  was  because  of  the  latter 
that  Bob  had  been  retired  from  River 
Bank’s  first  game  of  the  season.  The 
explosion  had  come  in  the  third  inning, 
when,  with  a man  on  first  and  one  out, 
Bob  had  come  to  bat  with  instructions 
to  lay  down  a slow  bunt  toward  third 
and  thus  advance  Bolton  to  second. 
The  first  ball  pitched,  Bob,  utterly  disre- 
garding Jackson’s  orders  and  mindful 
only  of  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  swung 
with  a short  quick  stroke.  The  ball  met 
the  bat  squarely  and  went  crashing 
toward  center  over  second — a beautiful 
Texas  leaguer  and,  as  it  seemed,  a cer- 
tain hit.  Then  something  happened 
that  Bob,  and,  in  fact,  everyone  save  the 
center  fielder  himself,  perhaps,  had  least 
expected.  The  center  fielder  was  in  like 
a flash  and  before  anyone  could  realize 
it,  he  had  snatched  the  ball  almost  off 
his  shoe  and  in  a flash  snapped  it  over  to 


first  before  the  surprised  Bolton  could 
make  a safe  return.  A beautiful  catch 
and  double  play,  and  River  Bank’s 
chance  to  score  was  blasted. 

Surprise,  astonishment,  and  conster- 
nation were  written  on  Bob’s  face  as  he 
made  his  way  to  the  bench,  there  to  meet 
the  enraged  coach.  Then  followed  Jack- 
son’s pet  lecture  to  Bob  on  “playing  in” 
with  his  team  and  obeying  instructions 
instead  of  taking  matters  into  his  own 
hands.  It  was  one  of  Jackson’s  chief 
aims  to  develop  River  Bank  into  a well- 
oiled  baseball  machine,  and  disobeying 
orders  was  decidedly  not  going  to  ac- 
complish that  end.  The  coach  was  thor- 
oughly maddened,  and  the  upshot  was 
that  Hale  was  now  making  his  way  to 
the  club-house. 

When  Bob  reached  the  club-house,  he 
was  mad — mad  with  Jackson,  mad  with 
everyone  else.  He  had  felt  so  certain  of 
being  able  to  make  a safe  hit.  It  was  a 
shame!  But  for  that  center  fielder  who 
had  been  so  speedy  in  getting  in  and  for 
Jackson,  he  might  still  be  playing. 

However,  there  was  some  consolation 
to  be  had.  He  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
his  disrobing,  a shoe  in  one  hand  and 
one  foot  perched  upon  the  bench.  He 
gazed  out  through  the  slightly  opened 
window  and  smiled.  There  came  up  be- 
fore him  a picture  that  had  appeared 
three  evenings  before  in  the  Evening 
News,  showing  no  less  a personage  than 
himself  in  baseball  togs,  leaping  high  up 
into  the  air  in  the  act  of  catching  a high 
one.  It  was  a rattling  good  picture, 
Bob  vowed  to  himself.  Above,  in 
blazing  print,  it  read:  “River  Bank’s 
Best  Bet.”  Below  the  picture  was  his 
name  and  then,  the  best  part  of  it  all, 
came  a.  column  written  by  “Speed” 
Carey,  the  best-known  writer  and  au- 
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thority  on  baseball  in,  perhaps  the  whole 
United  States.  What  a glowing  col- 
lection of  English!  Such  expressions  as 
“snappiest,  peppiest,  fastest  fielder  in 
school  boy  ranks  to-day” — “Heaviest, 
brainiest,  sweetest  hitter  in  the  state  with 
a surprising  ability  to  place  hits” — “best 
and  most  accurate  thrower  etc.,  etc.” 
There  was  even  mention  made  that  it 
would  be  a wonder  and  a shame  if  some 
big  league  team  did  not  snatch  up  this 
eighteen-year-old  phenomenon  before 
summer.  No  wonder  “River  Bank’s 
best  bet”  had  not  wanted  to  lay  down  a 
miserable  bunt  but  prefered  rather  to 
show  his  “ability  to  place  hits”  after  such 
talk  as  this  by  such  a writer  in  such  a 
widely  circulated  paper. 

Bob  turned  on  the  cold  shower,  and 
his  wrath  toward  the  fielder  and  every- 
one was  cooled,  along  with  his  heated 
body;  he  was  almost  even  ready  to  for- 
give Jackson.  He  was  still  wearing  a 
pleased  smile  of  satisfaction  when  he 
started  to  rub  himself  briskly  with  a 
coarse  towel.  He  was  dreaming  pro- 
foundly; a new  thought  had  seized  him, 
What  if — but  no,  big  league  scouts  would 
never  visit  River  Bank ; but  the  article,  he 
argued.  He  finished  dressing  and  strode 
out  to  the  field.  River  Bank  had  pulled 
itself  together  and  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  a comfortable  lead  and  was  now 
beyond  all  danger  of  defeat.  Bob  turned 
away  and  went  home. 

Bob  played  in  the  next  five  games  and 
River  Bank  won  all  five.  Yes,  Bob  Hale 
knew  and  admitted  he  was  the  chief 
cause  of  their  winning;  but  justice  must 
be  done,  it  was  Bob  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  those  wins.  In  every 
game  he  played,  he  proved  more  and 
more  the  truth  of  “Speed”  Carey’s 
article  in  th ^Evening  News.  BobHalewas 
a really  wonderful  player  beyond  any 
doubt.  He  was  fast  on  the  bases,  he 


was  quick  in  the  field,  and  he  was  a sure 
hitter  and  could  place  his  hits,  just  as 
the  paper  had  said.  Coach  Jackson  wass 
beginning  to  hope  at  times  that  he  would 
“play  in”  with  his  team  more  and  get  rid 
of  his  great  desire  for  flashy  play,  but  in 
spite  of  everything  it  was  evident  Hale 
would  rather  make  a double  play  un- 
assisted than  give  another  player  a 
chance  to  make  an  assist.  Jackson  was 
disgusted;  his  pet  scheme  wasn’t  work- 
ing out  right  at  all,  all  because  Hale 
wanted  to  be  the  whole  team  in  himself. 

Things  reached  a climax  in  the  sixth 
game,  which  happened  to  be  against 
Wilmot  High,  a fairly  strong  opponent. 
In  the  seventh  inning  with  Wilmotatbat 
and  the  score  6 to  4 against  them,  with 
men  on  first  and  third,  their  best  hitter 
came  to  bat  and,  true  to  expectations, 
laced  the  second  one  into  Bob’s  terri- 
tory. Bob  was  in  fast,  but  it  was  a 
nastily  placed  hit  and  he  had  to  take  it 
on  the  first  bounce.  Then,  ever  mindful 
of  his  prowess  and  his  wonderful  throw- 
ing abilities,  he  attempted  the  impossi- 
ble. The  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
the  ball  to  second  and  make  a force-out 
and  end  the  inning;  but,  no — with  cat- 
like quickness  he  threw  the  ball  to  first! 
It  was  a wonderful  throw,  the  ball  going 
straight  to  its  mark  but  Jones  was  a 
speedy  runner,  and  the  umpire  flattened 
his  hands  in  authoritive  manner — the 
runner  was  safe.  The  inning  resulted  in 
one  run  for  Wilmot,  but  luckily  for  River 
Bank  she  was  unable  to  score  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game  and  River  Bank 
chalked  up  another  victory. 

Bob  finished  the  game,  conscious  the 
while  that  he  had  done  something  to 
incur  Jackson’s  wrath.  It  wasn’t  till 
he  had  finished  dressing  and  come  from 
the  club-house  that  he  met  Jackson. 
It  was  a hot,  stifling  hot,  ten  minutes 
that  followed.  The  ultimate  result  of  it 
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all  was  that  Bob  was  suspended  from 
the  team.  Jackson  was  determined. 
His  long  experience  in  handling  baseball 
players  had  taught  him  that  suspension 
was  the  only  remedy  for  a case  like  this. 

Bob  was  angered  through  and  through, 
but  after  a few  days  he  cooled  down. 
He  figured  Jackson  and  the  team  were 
losing  more  than  he,  and,  when  the 
Evening  News  published  an  article  be- 
rating Jackson’s  better  judgment,  he 
was  certain  he  was  losing  nothing. 
And  so  it  was  that,  during  the  next  two 
games,  the  grandstand  found  Bob  Hale 
a spectator  to  what  proved  to  be  two 
desultory  games  in  which  ball  and 
players  seemed  dead.  It  made  Bob 
wish  he  were  back  again;  he  wanted  to 
get  out  there  and  put  some  fire  into  his — 
no,  not  his,  Jackson’s  team.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  felt  such  an  in- 
terest in  his  fellow-players.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  thought,  Jackson  was  right. 
What  these  players  lacked  now  was 
Unity.  They  seemed  to  be  falling 
apart,  each  to  play  a separate  game. 
Then  he  saw  them  pull  together,  making 
a mighty  effort;  but  still  they  lacked 
something.  He  knew,  he  was  certain 
that  that  something  was  he! 

After  the  third  game  in  which  Bob 
was  not  a participant,  the  longing  grew 
stronger  to  get  back  with  the  team.  No 
wonder  then,  one  week  before  the  great 
game,  the  game  with  River  Bank’s 
rival,  Wayland  High  that  Bob  was  filled 
with  joy  when  Jackson  sent  word  to  re- 
sume practice.  He  was  out  every  day 
after  school  and  how  he  did  work!  The 
brief  lay-off  had  stiffened  him  a little, 
but  this  was  soon  worn  off  and  the  night 
before  the  big  contest  he  was  in  his 
usual  condition. 

At  last,  the  day  came  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  June  day,  a typical  day  for  the 
contest  which  was  staged  for  the  after- 


noon at  River  Bank’s  grounds.  The 
game  was  of  unusual  importance  this 
year  since  neither  team  had  lost  a game 
and  the  winner  would  get  the  State 
School  championship  besides  a huge 
loving  cup  donated  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  Mayor  was  kind  by  offering  a 
banquet  that  evening  for  the  winners. 

Right  after  dinner,  the  grandstand 
commenced  to  fill,  and  by  two-thirty  the 
grounds  were  crowded.  The  huge  stage- 
coaches from  Wayland  arrived  at  last, 
bringing  their  unvanquished  heroes  and 
a huge  cheering  mob  of  followers,  waving 
banners  and  making  all  kinds  of  un- 
earthly noise  with  the  generous  aid  of  a 
brass  band.  Nor  was  River  Bank  lack- 
ing in  rooters  or  noise.  All  one  side  and 
part  of  the  other  side  of  the  field  held  its 
staunch  supporters  unwilling  to  let 
Wayland’s  followers  outdo  them  in 
cheering  and  noise-making. 

At  last,  amidst  the  wildest  cheering, 
both  teams  took  the  field  for  practice. 
Every  player  came  in  for  his  share  of 
the  cheers  but  Bob  was  conscious  that 
he  was  cheered  loudest.  That  strength- 
ened his  determination  to  play  his 
best.  At  three  o’clock  the  opposing  cap- 
tains tossed  the  coin.  It  fell  heads,  and 
River  Bank  took  the  field.  Things 
went  well  for  River  Bank  the  first  inning. 
Johnson,  River  Bank’s  pitcher,  was 
steady  and  had  his  pitching  under  good 
control  with  the  result  that  Wayland 
was  held  in  its  half  to  two  strike-outs 
and  a fly  to  third.  Then  River  Bank 
came  to  bat  but  could  do  nothing. 
O’Leary  fanned,  Bolton  was  thrown  out 
at  first,  and  Smith  sent  up  a weak  pop- 
fly  to  the  pitcher.  In  the  second  inning 
the  first  batter  for  River  Bank  fanned 
and  then  Bob  came  to  bat  for  the  first 
time,  amidst  the  shouting  of  an  eager 
crowd.  Bob  succeeded  in  sending  out  a 
screeching  double.  The  crowd  went 
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wild.  He  stole  third  but  here  he  was 
forced  to  stay  while  the  following  two 
batters  struck  out.  In  the  fifth,  River 
Bank  got  its  first  run.  With  one  man 
on  second  Bob  came  to  bat  and  sent  him 
in  with  a clean  single  to  left.  The  home 
rooters  were  cheering  like  madmen  now 
while  gloom  settled  over  Wayland’s 
rooting  section. 

The  first  of  the  ninth  and  Wayland  at 
bat  with  the  score  1 to  0 in  River  Bank's 
favor.  Then  Johnson,  who  had  been  as 
cool  as  a cucumber  for  eight  innings, 
seemed  to  give  way;  the  strain  was  too 
much.  Two  hits,  a costly  error,  and  a 
base  on  balls  filled  the  bases  and  no  outs. 
The  next  batter  sent  a long  fly  to  center 
that  looked  threatening  for  a while  and 
caused  River  Bank’s  followers  to  jump 
to  their  feet  in  alarm.  The  center 
fielder,  however,  made  a beautiful  catch 
that  brought  forth  applause  from  all, 
even  the  Waylanders. 

Then  Leander,  Wayland’s  best  hitter 
came  to  bat  as  a pinch  hitter.  Out  in 
left  field  Bob  was  thinking  many  things. 
He  knew  Leander  had  a habit  of  sending 
the  ball  well  out  into  the  left  garden. 
Supposing  Bob  should  get  the  ball,  what 
a fine  chance  to  show  his  ability  to 
throw  home!  What  a fine  chance, 
truly!  Perhaps  he  wouldn’t  get  the 
runner  but  it  would  be  a throw  that 
would  stagger  the  crowd  and  maybe  the 
big  league  scout — but  no,  Jackson  had 
said  “play  in  with  your  team ; never  mind 
the  flashy  play”  and  playing  to  home 
was  “playing  out.” 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  bat.  As  in  a dream 
Bob  saw  the  sphere  high  in  air  and 
speeding  toward  him!  In  a flash  his 
mind  was  cleared  and  his  rare  judgment 
told  him  he  must  get  back,  back,  and 
back.  Turning  about,  like  a streak  he 
went  toward  the  fence  watching  the  ball 
over  his  left  shoulder.  Now  it  had 
come — a huge  leap  and  the  ball  was  his. 


For  a moment  he  was  dazed  by  the 
shock.  For  a moment  thoughts  flashed 
through  his  mind — would  he  throw 
home?  He  could  do  it  and  he  must 
show  the  big  league  scout.  Chances 
were  he  wouldn’t  get  the  runner  but  he 
was  coming  to  bat  next  inning  and  he 
could  deliver  the  goods;  he  had  every 
time  so  far,  hadn’t  he?  Yes,  it  was 
worth  trying — but  no,  no,  he  must 
“play  in.”  What  happened  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sceonds  he  was  never  truly 
aware;  at  any  rate,  the  ball  sped  toward 
second,  the  runner  was  caught  off  and 
the  double  play  completed,  and  River 
Bank  had  won! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed.  It  was  one  of  in- 
expressible joy,  of  a mob  gone  mad. 
Bob  Hale  found  himself  borne  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  this  gladdened  mob.  It 
was  some  day;  that’s  the  only  way  to 
describe  it. 

Two  hours  later  Bob  left  the  club- 
house. The  first  person  he  met  was 
Jackson  smiling  broadly  and  holding 
his  hand  out-stretched. 

“Congratulations!”  he  cried.  “You 
sure  did  ‘play  in.’  ’Twas  fine,  Bob, 
fine.”  Then  turning  to  a gentleman 
who  stood  in  the  rear,  he  said:  “And  now, 
Mister  ‘Packy’  White,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent Robert  Hale,  our  promising  young 
star.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Bob.  “ ‘Packy’ 
White,  the  scout  for  the  New  Yorks! 
Ouch!” 

Thereupon  player  and  scout  shook 
hands.  White  smiled  a trifle,  a kindly 
smile  on  his  weather-beaten,  bronzed 
face. 

“C’mon,”  he  motioned  to  Jackson  and 
Bob.  “You’ve  spoken  my  name  too 
loud.  Look  at  this  mob  collecting,  will 
you?  Besides  I've  got  a contract  up  in 
my  room  at  the  hotel  that  one  Robert 
Hale  must  sign.” 


G.  J.  S.,  T9. 
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ON  Saturday,  April  the  fifth,  along 
with  several  hundred  thousand 
other  Bostonians,  I wended  my 
way  to  the  water-front  to  see  the  huge 
America  feel  its  way  up  the  fog-covered 
harbor,  its  decks  holding  a surging, 
shouting  mass  of  soldiers.  Back  from 
the  carnage  of  the  European  battle-fields 
they  came,  to  receive  a mighty  welcome 
from  their  native  New  England.  As  the 
enormous  boat  approached  Castle  Island, 
a shout  went  up  from  ten  thousand 
throats  that  pierced  the  heavy  clouds, 
tears  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  many 
a veteran  as  they  were  met  by  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  of  the  home-folks. 
The  arrival  in  Camp  Devens  was  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  in  Boston 
Harbor.  From  all  parts  of  New] England 
came  relatives  and  friends  to  greet  New 
England’s  National  Guard,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Marines,  saved  France 
at  Chateau-Thierry.  An  unparalleled 
freedom  was  granted  to  the  boys,  and 
thousands  were  permitted  to  go  home 
within  a few  hours.  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  one  of  these  boys  a 
few  hours  after  he  arrived  home. 
He  said  he  never  was  so  happy  in  his 
life,  and  that  all  the  boys  would  never 
forget  the  wonderful  reception  tendered 
to  them.  His  last  words  to  us,  before 


he  re-entered  his  house,  were:  “I’ve 
been  in  the  muddy  trenches  of  France 
with  the  101st  Regiment  for  a year,  but, 
by  God!  it  was  worth  it.” 

The  letter  printed  this  month  was 
written  by  Carl  Goodwin  of  East  Boston, 
from  Angers,  France.  Carl  is  well- 
known  to  a great  many  boys  of  the  school 
since  it  is  only  two  years  since  he  starred 
on  the  foot-ball  and  base-ball  teams  of 
Latin  School.  E.  C.  D.  T9 

Angers,  France. 

Dear  Mother: 

Now  that  I have  a few  moments  to 
spare,  I will  write  a letter  to  you.  To- 
day is  Sunday,  and  of  course  one  gets 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  to 
ourselves  unless  one  gets  extra  work  for 
some  misdemeanor.  This  morning  we 
had  a game  of  ball.  There  was  a good 
number  of  Frenchmen  and  a few  girls 
among  the  spectators. 

After  supper  we  are  allowed  out  of 
camp  until  nine-thirty.  I’ve  been  all 
over  the  town  and  I must  say  it  is  very 
interesting.  Some  of  the  French  people 
wear  wooden  shoes.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  parks  in  this  town  and  the  flower 
beds  in  them  are  arranged  beautifully. 
The  car-line  in  the  town  is  very  queer. 
Some  cars  have  women  for  motor-men 
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and  conductors.  The  tracks  are  abour 
three  feet  wide  and  the  cars  are  not  a 
great  deal  longer. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  entertains  us  with 
movies  and  vaudeville  nearly  every 
night.  The  boys  get  up  boxing  matches 
and  they  certainly  can  scrap.  Yester- 
day the  head  of  Sears-Roebuck  Company 
addressed  us  and  read  a few  letters  of 
appreciation  from  the  Governors  of 
various  states.  Everything  in  this  camp 
is  ace  high.  There  is  no  grumbling  or 
beating  around  the  bush.  The  boys 
realize  what  they  are  here  for  and  they 


are  going  at  it  with  heart  and  soul.  I 
never  felt  better  in  my  life.  The  grub 
is  pretty  good  and  they  keep  you  moving 
here  so  much  that  few  fellows  have  indi- 
gestion. The  boys  are  certainly  doing 
a beautiful  job  on  the  Dutchmen. 

Just  think  what  a glorious  day  it  will 
be  when  we  come  home.  Oh  boy! 
I know  what  I’m  going  to  get.  Well, 
dear,  I must  stop  now.  I will  keep  writ- 
ing regularly  if  I don’t  do  another  thing, 
so  cheer  up  and  be  happy  like 

Your  loving  son, 

Carl. 


TRACK. 

Latin  School  finished  one  of  the  most 
successful  track  seasons  we  have  ever 
had,  at  the  State  Meet,  March  22.  She 
won  second  place  in  the  Regimental 
Meet,  which,  crippled  as  we  were  by  the 
absence  of  our  captain  and  the  disqual- 
ification of  some  of  our  best  stars,  was  a 
remarkable  achievement.  We  did  not 
do  so  well  in  the  State  Meet,  but  there  is 
no  gain-saying  the  fact  that  our  track 
team  has  been  a credit  to  Captain 
Healy,  Coach  O’Brien  and  all  the  mem- 
beis.  The  performances  of  Latin  School 
men  in  the  Regimental  Meet  were  as 
follows:  Ellis  and  A.  Malley  in  the 

hurdles,  Kyle,  Quinn,  and  Chase  in  the 
600,  Johnston  in  the  1000,  A.  Healy  in 
the  high  jump  among  the  seniors; 
Tarplin  in  the  dash,  Hull  ana  Myron 
in  the  hurdles,  Nordberg  in  the  600, 
Myron  in  the  high  jump,  among  the 
intermediates;  and  among  the  juniors, 
Todd  in  the  dash  and  shotput,  Ryan  in 
the  160  and  high  jump.  In  the  State 
Meet.Capt.  Healy  in  the  1000,  Kyle  in 


the  600,  Nordberg  in  the  intermediate 
600,  Todd  in  the  junior  dash  and  shot- 
put,  were  the  only  successful  men. 
Reynolds,  Glickman,  and  Levin  were 
three  sure  point-winners  who  were  dis- 
qualified. 

* * * 

BASEBALL. 

With  the  coming  of  Spring,  we  feel  the 
call  of  the  great  open  air  and  our  spirits, 
awakening  from  their  lethargy,  turn 
toward  the  great  national  game  of  base- 
ball as  the  natural  outlet  of  their  pent-up 
feelings.  This  year  many  fellows  have 
heard  the  call  of  the  coming  season  and 
have  announced  their  intention  of  try- 
ing for  the  base-ball  team.  The  team 
is  to  be  captained  this  year  by  Edward 
Malley,  already  well-known  for  his 
ability  on  the  football  field  and  in  track, 
and  sterling  work  on  last  year’s  team, 
and  he  will  probably  play  his  old  posi- 
tion at  second  base.  To  start  the  year, 
Captain  Malley  will  be  assisted  by  sev- 
eral veterans,  Ex-Captain  A.  Malley, 
Kiley,  Kyle,  and  Westwood.  With 
these  men  as  a foundation  and  a host  of 
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aspiring  “rookies”  to  pick  from,  Coach 
O’Brien  will  probably  have  a team  that 
will  carry  the  honor  of  Latin  School 
nobly  to  the  fore.  There  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  team  by  Manager  Treanor 
an  excellent  schedule  of  games,  which 
will  be  sure  to  test  its  temper  and  pre- 
pare it  fully  for  the  games  for  the  city 
championship.  Mgr.  Treanor  will  be 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  Roycroft  of 
Class  II. 

There  seems  to  be  a dearth  of  battery 
candidates,  although  for  the  positions  in 
the  infield  and  outfield  there  is  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  competition. 

Baseball  is  a sport  that  every  red- 
blooded  American  boy  should  go  in  for, 
and  go  in  for  with  a vim.  It  has  every 
advantage  as  a sport ; it  lacks  the  rough- 
and-tumble  to  which  some  people  object 
in  foot-ball;  it  requires  brains  and  skill; 
and  besides  giving  an  invaluable  amount 
of  training  to  a boy,  it  holds  his  interest 
and  arouses  his  enthusiasm.  Coach 
O’Brien  wants  men  of  quick  action  who 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and 
picks  the  team  accordingly,  regardless 
of  size  or  class.  The  boys  of  the  lower 
classes  should  go  out  and  learn  how  to 
play  the  game  correctly  so  that  they  may 
be  on  the  team  later.  Baseball  is  a sport 
where  a man’s  track  training  will  help 
him,  as  the  runner  has  the  speed  and  the 
ability  to  start  quickly.  Come  out, 
everybody,  and  even  if  you  don’t  make 
the  team,  you  will  learn  enough  baseball 
to  “put  it  all  over”  the  rest  of  the“gang” 
when  you  play  down  in  the  back  lot. 
Not  too  late  yet;  come  out! 


Bob — “But  what’s  your  objection  to 
the  daylight  saving  scheme?” 

Gob — “Well,  it  brings  July  1st  one 
hour  sooner.” 


CREW. 

Mr.  Campbell  issued  a call  March  31 
for  all  candidates  for  this  year’s  crew,  to 
attend  a meeting  in  Room  14.  A fair 
number  of  fellows  presented  themselves 
as  aspirants,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  season  were  discussed.  Ham, 
who  rowed  on  last  year’s  second  crew 
and  was  to  have  been  captain  this  year, 
has  left  school,  as  it  was  announced,  and 
consequently  we  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
excellent  services.  Mr.  Campbell  ap- 
pointed Stuart,  who  rowed  bow  on  last 
year’s  second  crew,  acting  captain  until 
the  season  shall  have  become  more  ad- 
vanced. Stuart  will  have  two  very 
capable  men  in  Clough,  who  was  cox- 
swain on  last  year’s  first  crew,  and  Ellis, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
shell  rowing.  The  crews  row  from  the 
B.  A.  A.  boat-house  at  Cottage  Farm 
Bridge  and  practice  days  are  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  In  former 
years. there  has  been  a great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm for  rowing,  and  some  excellent 
crews  have  been  the  result.  Especially 
for  the  last  three  years  has  there  been 
tremendous  interest,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Latin  School  has  one  leg  on  the  A. 
Paul  Keith  Trophy,  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  school  which  shall  win  the  annual 
Boston  Interscholastic  Rowing  Associa- 
tion Regatta  on  the  Charles  River  three 
times.  Let  every  fellow  come  out  for 
this  wonderful  sport,  which  does  not  re- 
quire very  much  time  and  offers  such 
wonderful  training.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  win  another  leg  on  the  trophy  this 
year  and  thereby  add  much  incentive  to 
future  crews. 

— H.  P.,  T9. 


IMPORTANT  PERSONAGE! 

One  of  the  important  personages  for 
raising  the  state’s  revenue  is  the  speed 
“cop”  who  reads  double. 
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WrE  have  noted  with  pleasure  that 
several  clubs  were  formed  this 
year,  some  of  which  were  very 
successful,  others  only  moderately  so. 
We  suggest,  as  a result  of  considering 
the  way  affairs  were  managed  in  other 
years,  that  steps  be  taken  by  each  club 
to  insure  its  life  next  year  and  thereafter. 
A few  years  ago  many* clubs  were  formed, 
but,  owing  to  lack  of  foresight,  the 
following  year  there  was  no  one  to 
renew  activities;  the  only  course  was 
to  start  all  over  again,  or — as  was  the 
case — not  at  all.  The  Debating  Club 
this  year  has  provided  that  temporary 
officers  for  next  year  shall  be  elected 
before  the  present  school  term  is 
completed — these  officers  to  take  charge 
next  fall  and  continue  the  work  now 
begun.  Perhaps  other  clubs  have  done 
the  same,  but  in  our  humble  opinion, 
each  organization  that  has  not  done  so, 
should  attend  to  this  matter  just  as 
the  athletic  teams  do.  The  successful 
societies,  anyway,  are  wanted,  and 
those  which  could  only  get  a start 
this  year  ought  to  strike  their  stride  in 
1919-1920.  Don’t  quit  at  the  start! 
This  would  be  a good  motto  for  the  clubs 
to  adopt, — “One  good  term  deserves 
another.”  Spirit  cannot  die!  Live  for- 
ever, Latin  School  club  spirit! 


The  thanks  of  the  school  are  due  to 
Irvin  Gerofski,  who  has  delighted  us  on 
Monday  mornings  with  some  fine  selec- 
tions on  the  piano.  To  judge  from  the 
absolute  silence  while  Gerofski  is  play- 
ing, we  might  say  that  although  the 
“pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,”  the 

power  of  music  is  second  to  none. 

* * * 

(Following  is  a reply  received  in  answer 
to  our  editorial  in  the  April  issue  relative 
to  the  Liberty  Bonds  purchased  last 
year.  As  we  promised  to  do  so,  wre  are 
glad  to  publish  this  statement  now.) 

The  Liberty  Bonds  purchased  by  the 
School  subscriptions  were  given  to  the 
Latin  School  Association  “to  be  held  by 
the  treasurer  thereof  and  the  income  to 
be  paid  to  the  Head  Master  of  the  school 
for  the  time  being,  said  income  to  be 
applied  to  serve  the  athletic  or  other 
interests  of  the  school  as  need  may  arise. 
At  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  the  prin- 
cipal is  to  be  re-invested  by  the  treasurer 
and  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.” 

The  only  corporate  body  connected 
with  this  school  which  has  the  right  to 
hold  money  is  the  Latin  School  Associa- 
tion, incorporated  in  1844.  The  room 
Masters  wTere  therefore  instructed  to  tell 
subscribers  that  the  bonds  w'ould  have  to 
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be  held  by  the  Latin  School  Association. 
It  appeared  that  some  rooms  were  con- 
tributing a $50  bond,  while  other  rooms 
were  contributing  less,  and  some  indi- 
viduals were  contributing  wholly  apart 
from  their  rooms. 

At  a meeting  of  the  graduating  class  of 
last  year,  various  uses  were  proposed  for 
the  income  of  these  bonds  and  the  de- 
cision finally  arrived  at  was  the  one  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks  above.  This 
decision  the  Masters  communicated  to 
the  subscribers  in  their  respective  rooms, 
with  the  statement  that  unless  objections 
were  raised  it  would  be  followed  univer- 
sally. 

To  imply  that  there  was  any  secrecy 
in  the  business  or  that  anything  was 
hushed  up,  is  an  unqualified  mistakeand 
wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Latin 
School  affairs.  The  bonds  are  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  treasurer.  Pupils  were 
not  asked  to  buy  bonds  in  subsequent 
issues  because  the  School  Committee 
deemed  it  inexpedient  that  further  sub- 
scriptions for  bonds  be  taken  up  in  the 
public  schools. 

Henry  Pennypacker, 

Headmaster. 

* * * 

At  this  rather  late  date  we  learn  that 
Thomas  J.  Casey,  T9,  secured  an  ap- 
pointment to  Annapolis,  after  an  exam- 
ination in  February.  Good  luck  to  our 
future  admiral! 

* * * 

Incidentally,  the  members  of  Class  I 
will  wear  class  rings  and  class  pins  some- 
time in  the  near  or  distant  future.  The 
seniors  hold  options  on  the  jewelry, 

which,  apparently,  is  coming  by  caravan. 

* * * 

“We  always  laugh  at  teachers’  jokes 
No  matter  what  they  be; 

Not  because  they’re  funny, 

But  because  it’s  policy. — Ex. 


And  Latin  School  boys  were  always 
pretty  good  at  “playing  the  game,”  you 
know. 

* * * 

We  were  looking  at  the  Catalogue  the 
other  day  and  noticed  that  school  opens 
again  for  the  next  term  on  Monday, 
September  8.  Of  course  the  seniors  are 
not  interested  in  that,  but  the  coming 
seniors  are.  Then  again,  men  will  be 
boys,  for  the  present  seniors  will  be  mere 
freshmen  again — no,  no,  college  men,  next 
September.  (The  italics  are  to  save  us 

from  the  Tower  of  London) 

* * * 

Why  are  not  the  prize-winning  com- 
panies shot  as  well  as  the  Drum  Corps? 
Mark  time,  march!  We  mean,  of  course, 
snap-shot. 

* * * 

In  other  years,  the  editors  have  told 
the  readers  what  to  expect  in  the  June 
number.  Perhaps  it  isn’t  a surprise  be- 
cause we  are  telling  you,  but,  sh-h-h, — 
no,  we  will  just  keep  you  guessing  for  a 
little  while  longer.  Questions  will  be 

answered  in — time. 

* * * 

Another  visitor  to  the  school  was 
Lyles  Stalker,  a boy  who  has  been  re- 
warded for  his  sterling  work  in  the 
hospital  service  over-seas  by  a scholar- 
ship to  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Stalker  was  in  the  Latin  School  about 
1910. 

* * * 

The  Prize  Drill  story  will  appear  in 
the  “Register”  in  June,  when  a full  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  that  number. 

* * * 

The  “Among  the  Clubs”  column  of 
the  “Register”  is  somewhat  of  an  inno- 
vation but  it  has,  we  understand,  created 
a favorable  impression  among  our  read- 
ers. 
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Russell  M.  Sanders,  “Register”  busi- 
ness manager  in  1916,  called  upon  us 
recently  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  present 
staff. 

* * * 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Head 
Master  back  to  the  school  from  his  two 
months’  stay  in  the  South.  Both  teach- 
ers and  boys  were  delighted  to  see  that 
Mr.  Pennypacker  had  regained  his  former 
strength  and  was  able  to  resume  work 

with  customary  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
* * * 

Mr.  Stacy  B.  Southworth,  of  Room  7, 
has  been  busily  engaged  throughout  the 
winter  as  President  of  the  West  Roxbury 
Forum.  An  article  concerning  the  fo- 
rum activities  together  with  an  allusion 
to  the  President  appeared  in  a recent 

edition  of  the  Boston  Traveler. 

* * * 

Mr.  William  F.  Rice,  Physics  master 
of  the  school,  is  occupied  during  out-of- 
school hours  with  the  duties  of  Chairman 
of  the  Home  Service  Committee,  at- 
tached to  the  West  Roxbury  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

* * * 

Roy  E.  Larson  and  Thomas  F.  Pond, 
both  of  the  Class  of  T7,  were  recent 

visitors  to  the  school. 

* * * 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Class  of  1908, 
visited  the  school  during  the  past 
month. 

* * * 

In  the  previous  issue  we  published  an 
editorial  having  to  do  with  the  advisa- 
bility of  relieving  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  necessity  of  buying  a 
uniform  for  drill.  It  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  the  Acting  Head  Master,  Mr. 
Campbell,  absolved  any  member  of 
Class  I from  obligations  in  this  respect, 
provided  only  such  cadets  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  consequent  reduction  in  ranks, 


allowing  those  who  had  bought  a uni- 
form to  succeed  them  as  officers.  May 
we  not  reiterate  our  statement  of  last 
month  concerning  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  compensate  in  some  man- 
ner seniors  who  have  purchased  uniforms 
which  will  see  but  three  months  wear  at 
the  most? 

* * * 

The  Class  Committee  of  the  Graduat- 
ing Class  has  under  way  plans  for  the 
Class  Banquet  which  it  is  expected  to 

divulge  in  a short  lime 
* * * 

The  Reverend  George  Lyman  Locke, 
member  of  the  Class  of  1892.  an  Episco- 
palian minister  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
has  passed  away.  We  regret  to  say 
that  Mr.  Locke  was  the  last  living 

member  of  his  class. 

* * * 

Lieutenant  John  P.  Treanor,  Class  of 
1916,  was  a recent  visitor.  Lieutenant 
Treanor  holds  particular  distinction  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  apparently  the  only 
Latin  School  man  to  achieve  such  a 
reputation  as  an  army  pilot  overseas, 
flying  almost  continuously  for  17  months 

over  the  actual  scene  of  combat. 

* * * 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  Colonel  of  the 
Latin  School  Regiment  of  1908,  is  now 
the  third  in  command  of  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Company,  being  in  charge 

of  the  financial  end  of  the  concern. 

* * * 

AMONG  THE  CLUBS. 

RIFLE  CLUB. 

The  Rifle  Club  is  waiting  for  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  School  Committee 
before  it  can  proceed.  During  the  past 
month  several  members  of  the  team 
have  won  Winchester  Medals  for  sharp- 
shooting. All  the  members  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  club 
on  their  drill  uniforms. 
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A MERE  MISPRINT. 

Recently  the  editor  of  the  “Hicksville 
Daily”  was  confronted  in  his  “den”  by 
a spinster,  said  spinster  bearing  the 
name  of  Miss  Ina  Ford  and  flourishing 
a copy  of  the  paper,  who  sputtered  as 
fast  as  she  could  talk. 

“You  wicked  man!  What  do  you 
mean  by  this?”  Taking  the  paper  the 
editor  read, 

‘‘A  party  was  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  home  of  Miss  Ima  Ford. 

* * * 

STRIKE  1. 

At  one  of  the  Stations  on  the R. 

R.  an  old  gentleman  entered  the  smoker 
with  a very  heavy  suit-case  which  he 
endeavored  to  place  upon  the  baggage 
rack  over  head.  He  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  and  after  the  third  or 
fourth  trial  was  at  the  end  of  his  patience, 
when  a young  man  who  was  observing 
him  said: 

“See  heie,  my  dear  sir,  don’t  you 
know  that  that  rack  is  only  for  light 
articles?” 

To  which  the  exasperated  old  gent 
replied,  ‘‘Why  don’t  you  put  your  head 

up  there,  then?” 

* * * 

LADIES,  BEWARE! 

The  young  lady  whose  lover  tells  her 
that  she  is  a dream  should  take  warning; 
after  about  five  years  of  marriage  she’s 
likely  to  be  told  by  him  that  she’s  an 
unpleasant  night-mare. 

In  some  cases  the  poem  lives  after  the 
poet  is  dead  but  in  most  cases  the  poet 
dies  violently  before  the  poem  has  come 

out  of  its  infancy. 

* * * 

A GOOD  PROTECTOR! 

The  other  day  in  a fashionable  Boston 
club,  two  fellows  who  hadn’t  met  since 
their  college  days  were  having  a good 
talk  together.  Finally  the  chat  took  a 


financial  turn  and  the  formei  said  to 
his  chum: 

‘‘Well,  Tom,  I hope  you’ve  been  suc- 
cessful and  have  saved  something  for  a 
rainy  day.” 

‘‘You  bet,”  was  the  reply;  ‘‘why,  last 
evening  I proposed  and  was  accepted  by 
a young  lady  whose  name  was  Mack- 
intosh.” 

* * * 

Future  Prophecies  Concerning  Latin 
School. 

Offered  by  our  well  known  friend, 
Professor  Flipper. 

1 —  2000  A.  D. — Armistice  signed  be- 
tween pupils  and  teachers  in  preparation 
for  lasting  peace. 

2 —  2053  A.  D. — Misdemeanor  marks 
abolished  from  the  Latin  School. 

3 —  2110  A.  D. — Use  of  “trots”  per- 
mitted. 

4 —  2178  A.  D. — All  boys  permitted  to 
take  part  in  athletics  only  if  they  flunk 
in  five  subjects. 

5 —  2268  A.  D. — Boys  permitted  to 

“cut”  five  recitations  per  week. 

* * * 

AMBIGUOUS! 

History  teacher — “What  killed  Julius 
Caesar?” 

Clever  pupil — “Roman  punches.” 

* * * 

WHAT  DID  HE  MEAN? 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  the  good  chaplain, 
as  he  came  upon  Priv.  P.  “shooting”  the 
dice  on  pay  day,  “You  son  of  the  Devil  ” 

“Good  morning,  Father,”  stuttered 
the  flustered  young  fellow. 

* * * 

“Well,”  said  the  cynic,  “There  was 
one  good  thing  about  the  influenza.” 

“What  was  that?”  asked  his  friend. 

“Well,  in  my  town,  all  of  us  had  to 
wear  masks,  and,  believe  me,  its  the 
only  time  I’ve  ever  seen  women  muzzled.” 

H.  B.  W.,  T9. 
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“What  is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear? 
Our  own  liberty  and  prosperity.” — 
(Lincoln).  Buy  W.  S.  S. 

This  space  paid  for  by  Room  6. 


Andrew  Carnegie  says:  (Keep  expen- 
ditures always  below  income;  save  some- 
thing. The  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  civilized  man  and  the  savage 
is  thrift.”  Buy  W.  S.  S. 

This  space  paid  for  by  Room  23. 


Know  Benjamin  Franklin;  his  picture 
is  on  the  1919  War-Savings  Stamps. 

This  space  paid  for  by  Room  3. 


Benjamin  Franklin  says:  “If  you  would 
know  the  value  of  money,  try  to  borrow 
some.”  Accumulate  funds  with  interest 
for  yourself  by  putting  your  savings  into 
W.  S.  S. 

This  space  paid  for  by  Room  19. 


Benjamin  Franklin  said:  “Learning  is 
to  the  studious  and  riches  to  the  careful.” 
Wise  buying  and  intelligent  saving  will 
leave  you  money  to  invest  in  Thrift 
Stamps  and  W.  S.  S. 


Buying  War-Savings  Stamps  lends 
your  money  to  Uncle  Sam  who  returns 
it  with  4 per  cent  interest  compounded 
quarterly  five  years  hence. 


This  space  paid  for  by  Room  1. 


Spend  thought  before  you  spend 
money;  you  will  have  more  for  your 
money  and  more  money  left  for  your 
thought.  Buy  W.  S.  S. 


This  space  paid  for  by  Room  15. 


“Creditors  have  better  memories  than 
debtors.” — (Benjamin  Franklin.)  Sav- 
ing eliminates  the  creditor.  Buy  W.  S.S. 


This  space  paid  for  by  Room  16. 


This  space  paid  for  by  Room  7. 


Benjamin  Franklin  said : “Waste  neith- 
er time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best 
use  of  both.”  Buy  W.  S.  S. 

This  space  paid  for  by  Room  9. 


“Beware  of  small  expenses;  a small 
leak  will  sink  a great  ship.” — (Benjamin 
Franklin).  Wise  buying  will  keep  the 
savings  ship  afloat.  Buy  W.  S.  S. 

This  space  paid  for  by  Room  10. 
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The  Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  are  co-educa- 
tional,  and  provide  women  with  an  opportunity  tor  entering 
vocations  of  great  possibilities. 


The  requirements  for  entering 
the  Medical  School  are  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  a diploma 
from  an  accredited  high  school 
and  two  years  in  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physics,  English  and 
either  French  or  German. 


Tufts  College  Dental  School 
admits  graduates  of  accredited 
high  schools  on  presentation  of 
their  diploma  and  transcript  of 
record  covering  fifteen  units. 
Many  successful  women  practi- 
tioners are  among  its  graduates. 
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Think  It  Over 

The  trend  of  modern  condi- 
tions makes  a knowledge  of  law 
necessary  to  the  heads  of  all 
great  industrial  enterprises. 

Whether  a young  man  con- 
templates following  the  legal 
professions,  or  whether  he  hopes 
to  head  any  great  industrial 
organization,  he  will  find  a legal 
training  of  utmost  value  to  him 
in  after  life. 

The  forward-looking  youth 
lays  his  plans  now  for  future 
success.  The  study  of  law  is 
one  great  essential  to  his  end. 

THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL 

Gives  a thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  law.  Course  for  LL.  B 
requires  3 years. 

Men  preparing  for  college  or  bus- 
iness. who  wish  to  plan  ahead  in 
selecting  a school  of  law.  should 
address,  for  catalog, 

HOMER  ALBERS.  DEAN 

11  ASHBURTON  PLACE,  BOSTON 


HARVARD  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

A DEPARTMENT  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Graduates  of  secondary  schools  admitted  without  ex- 
amination provided  they  have  takenrequired subjects. 

Modern  buildings  and  equipments.  Fall  term 
opens  September  22,  1919.  Degree  of  D.  M.  D. 
Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.  M.  D„  Dean,  Boston.  Mass. 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  are  co-educa- 
tional,  and  provide  women  with  an  opportunity  lor  entering 
vocations  of  great  possibilities. 


The  requirements  for  entering 
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For  particulars  as  to  the  oldest,  largest, 
best  equipped  New  England  tutoring  school, 
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WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN 

53  Little  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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to  the  lawyer. 

Qualify  for  real  leadership. 

THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL 

gives  a thorough  training  in 
legal  principles. 

LL.B.  Course  requires  3 years. 
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Young  Men 

who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  office  managers,  cost  accountants, 
auditors,  or  public  accountants  may  do  so  by  attending  our  day  sessions  for  two 
years,  or  our  evening  sessions  (two  evenings  each  week  )for  four  years.  Or,  one  may 
take  our  day  courses  for  one  year,  then  obtain  a position  through  our  assistance, 
and  complete  his  training  in  two  years  by  attending  classes  two  evenings  each  week. 

This  is  the  largest  professional  school  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  of  accountants.  Our  total  enrollment 
this  year  is  678. 

Tuition  $135  for  day  sessions,  payable  in  monthly  installments  if  desired. 

Fall  term  begins  September  22,  1919.  • 

If  interested  send  for  catalog.  State  whether  interested  in  day  or  evening 
sessions. 

Mr.  Bentley  has  trained  more  successful  candidates  for  the  C.  P.  A.  (Certified 
Public  Accountant)  examinations  than  any  other  instructor  in  New  England.  To 
be  Bentley-trained  carries  prestige  in  business. 

The  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

125  Tremont  St,  (opposite  Park  St.  Subway) 


Thousands  of  mothers  depend  upon  Father  John’s  Medicine  as 
their  family  remedy  whenever  the  children  become  thin,  weak  and 
run  down  or  have  a cold  or  cough.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters 
have  been  written  telling  of  the  benefits  received  from  this  old- 
fashioned,  pure  and  wholesome  food  tonic,  which  gives  new  health 
and  strength  because  of  the  rich  food  elements  which  it  contains. 
It  is  guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  alcohol  or  dangerous  drugs 
in  any  form. 
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The  Story  of  Your  Study  Lamp 


EDISON'S 

FIRST 

LAMP 


IF  you  were  studying  by  an  old  smoky  oil  lamp  and  suddenly  a 
modern,  sun-like  MAZDA  lamp  were  thrust  into  the  room,  the  con- 
trast would  be  dazzling.  That  instant  would  unfold  the  result  of 
thirty  years’  development,  research  and  manufacturing  in  electric 
lighting. 


And  this  development  commenced  with 
Edison’s  first  lamp — hand-made,  when 
electricity  was  rare. 

The  General  Electric  Company  was  a 
pioneer  in  foreseeing  the  possibilities  of 
Edison’s  invention.  Electric  generators 
were  developed.  Extensive  experiments 
led  to  the  design  and  construction  of 
apparatus  which  would  obtain  electric 
current  from  far  away  waterfalls  and 
deliver  it  to  every  city  home. 

With  power  lines  well  distributed  over 
the  country,  the  use  of  electric  lighting 
extended.  Street  lighting  developed 


from  the  flickering  arc  to  the  great  white 
way.  Electric  signs  and  floodlights  made 
our  cities  brilliant  at  night,  searchlights 
turned  night  into  day  at  sea,  and  minia- 
ture lamps  were  produced  for  the 
miner’s  headlight  and  automobile. 

While  the  making  of  the  electrical  indus- 
try, with  its  many,  many  interests,  was 
developing,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany’s laboratories  continued  to  im- 
prove the  incandescent  lamp,  and  man- 
ufacturing and  distributing  facilities 
were  provided , so  that  anyone  today  can 
buy  a lamp  which  is  three  times  as  effi- 
cient as  the  lamp  of  a few  years  ago. 


General 

Co 
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Electric 
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IJebication 
to  tfje 

g»plenbtti  Spirit 


ro-npi’ratinn, 
fraternity  a n b 
loyalty,  tljat  tyas  euer 
been  tlje  inuinrible 
bonb  tlirat  has  gnibcb 
ttye  Class  of  1919 
tbronglj  tlje  storms 
anb  trials  of  tlje  past 
few  years  to  stteeess, 
anb  that  shall  always 
he  a beacon  to  the 
besireb  goal  in  life, 
we,  tlje  Class  of  1919, 
bo  bebicate  this  book 


The  past  year  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful, from  almost  every  point  of 
view,  in  the  different  social  and 
athletic  activities  of  the  school,  that 
the  Register  felt  it  would  be  indeed 
fitting  to  have  its  striking  and  won- 
derful achievements  properly  chron- 
icled in  a book  that  should  be 
worthy  of  its  mission.  Therefore  we 
have  endeavored  to  make  this  num- 
ber the  peer — no,  the  superior — 
of  all  previous  issues  so  that  a year 
of  victories  might  be  wreathed  with 
the  conquering  laurel.  The  busi- 
ness department,  by  steady,  earn- 
est work  that  has  brought  results, 
has  enabled  the  Register  to  under- 
take the  task  that  seemed  at  first 
colossal  and  overwhelming.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  number  measures 
up  to  the  bright  standard  of  Latin 
School.  Then  all  who  have  aided 
us  in  our  work,  to  whom  we  wish  to 
extend  our  heart-felt  thanks,  may 
rest  content. 
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HEADMASTER  HENRY  PENNYPACKER 


16  Latin  School  Register 
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■galetuctorp  Cssfap 

Karl  Watson  Baker 


T eachers,  Parents,  Friends : — 

As  the  school  year  1919  draws  to  a 
close,  the  time  comes  when  we  must  bid 
good-bye  to  this  school  in  which  we  have 
passed  so  many  happy  hours.  Within  a 
few  days  the  Class  of  1919  will  leave 
these  walls  as  graduates  of  Boston  Latin 
School.  Nor  will  the  parting  be  without 
sorrow  for  each  one  of  us  because  the 
events  of  the  past  few  years  have  served 
to  draw  us  closer  and  closer  to  this  dear 
school. 

Four  years  ago  we  began  our  struggle 
for  education,  an  eager,  energetic  band 
of  380  students.  Today  only  99  re- 
main, ready  to  complete  their  course — 
Where  are  the  others? — One  by  one  they 
have  given  up  the  struggle,  some  for  one 
reason,  some  for  another.  Some  who 
have  found  the  work  in  this  school  too 
difficult  may  be  found  in  other  schools 
still  reaching  out  for  education.  Others 
have  given  up  their  studies  altogether 
and  may  now  be  found  busily  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  business. 

However,  it  is  for  those  who  have  not 
given  up  the  struggle  that  a great  c hange 
now  comes  Our  paths  in  life  will  soon 
separate  and  in  a short  time  the  Class  of 
1919  will  be  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Most  of  us  will  enter  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Others,  less 
fortunate — or  perhaps  more  fortunate 
(whichever  it  will  prove  to  be,  we  do  not 
yet  know)  will  immediately  start  upon 


their  life’s  work  in  whatever  business 
they  may  choose  to  adopt. 

Whichever  course  we  take,  our  paths 
in  life  will  always  seem  to  diverge  and 
lead  us  farther  and  farther  away  from 
our  classmates.  Nevertheless,  where- 
ever  we  go,  we  shall  always  retain  the 
fondest  recollections  of  this  school  and 
its  masters.  We  are  now  gradually  real- 
izing just  what  these  masters  have  done 
for  us  during  these  past  four  years  We 
can  see  that  no  matter  how  strict  they 
have  been,  they  have  always  tried  to 
help  us  in  every  way  they  could.  To  be 
sure,  we  shall  always  appreciate  their 
untiring  efforts  in  seeking  to  prepare 
us  for  the  next  circle  of  our  careers. 

Classmates:  Let  us  always  remember 
the  hours  we  passed  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School!  Let  us  always  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  our  Alma  Mater!  Above  all,  no 
matter  where  we  may  be,  let  us  strive  to 
uphold  the  standards  of  this  school  whose 
ideals  have  remained  firm  and  unshaken 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars,  and  could  not  very  easily  be  im- 
proved by  anyone.  Be  proud  of  your 
school  and  your  Alma  Mater.  Never  let 
anyone  lead  you  to  do  anything  that 
will  not  bring  credit  to  it.  Let  us  re- 
member that,  from  now  on,  our  lives 
will  be  just  what  we  make  them 
and  let  us  never  forget  to  trace  all 
our  successes  back  to  the  influence  of 
Boston  Latin  School! 
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is>alutatorp  flEssap 

Philip  Francis  Kenney 


Friends,  Pupils,  Teachers  of  the  School, 
and  Classmates : — 

The  day  that  brings  to  us  the  hour  of 
parting  from  this  school  is  now  close  at 
hand.  The  approach  of  that  day  brings 
more  vividly  before  our  minds  some 
thoughts  of  what  the  past  few  years 
mean  to  us.  Now,  as  we  look  back  upon 
these  years,  they  have  a newer  and  deeper 
significance  than  ever. 

When  we  entered  the  school,  our  in- 
tention was  to  gain  a high  school  educa- 
tion, and  to  equip  ourselves  for  college. 
Under  the  guidance  of  an  ever  patient 
Alma  Mater,  we,  who  go  forth  her  sons, 
gained  our  end.  We  depart  possessing 
all  that  a fond  mother  can  give;  day  by 
day  as  we  toiled,  this  school  has  been 
our  instructor  and  friend. 

Many  lessons  has  our  Alma  Mater 
taught  us,  but  I think,  classmates,  we 
will  keep  and  guard  most  jealously  that 


lesson  that  she  has  always  tried  to  teach 
us,  beyond  all  others. 

To  act  as  men  and  to  do  the  best  we 
can,  is  the  great  lesson  she  has  tried  to 
teach  us.  This  is  the  standard  by  which 
a man  is  measured,  and  this  must  be  our 
aim. 

As  we  leave,  classmates,  this  will  not 
be  the  only  thing  that  we  shall  take  from 
that  school  that  for  four  years  or  more 
has  been  a true  and  loving  friend.  We 
shall  take  away  with  us  a deep  love 
for  our  Alma  Mater,  and  with  respect  for 
those  men,  who,  during  all  our  course  of 
study,  have  worked  hard  and  earnestly 
to  make  us  worthy  sons  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  good  citizens  of  a great  re- 
public. We  shall  always  be  as  ready 
and  eager  to  answer  her  call  as  she  has 
been  to  answer  ours.  The  greatest 
kindness  we  can  do  her  is  to  follow  her 
precepts,  and  rules  of  life,  and  this,  I am 
sure,  my  classmates,  we  shall  always  do. 
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JUbbreSS 

OF 

U.  S.  SENATOR  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

Class  Day,  April  23,  1919 


SIR,  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1919,  parents  and  friends 
and  students  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School:  I confess,  that  an  invitation 
from  American  boys  to  address  them. 
I find  it  difficult  to  decline,  I feel  as  a 
public  man  that  our  public  officials  al- 
ways ought  to  have  a message  to  bring 
to  our  young  manhood.  In  the  presence 
of  these  young  men,  I am  thrilled  at  the 
wonderful  possibilities  in  the  life  of  each 
of  them.  And  by  the  thought  of  how 
much  of  good  to  home,  to  parents,  to 
country,  each  one  of  them  may  give. 

We  have  just  been  through  a period  in 
the  history  of  our  country  when  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  measure  and  es- 
timate the  contributions  that  different 
classes  of  our  citizens  have  made  to  our 
country’s  welfare.  It  is  a singular  thing 
that  when  war  comes  to  a country,  when 
the  dark  clouds  of  serious  trouble  over- 
shadow, when  the  life  and  future  of  a 
country,  and  the  happiness  of  a people, 
are  at  stake,  that  the  hope  of  victory 
to  the  country  and  to  the  people  rests 
upon  whom, — not  the  wise,  experienced, 
matured  elderly  men;  not  the  middle- 
aged  man  who  has  won  success  in  life 
and  has  found  his  station  and  place  in 
life;  but  upon  the  young  men,  boys  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  who  bear  the 
responsibility  of  making  every  possible 
sacrifice,  of  pouring  out  their  life’s 
blood  if  necessary,  to  save  their 
nation.  In  the  last  analysis  a country’s 
future  and  a country’s  greatness 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  man-power  it 
possesses,  upon  the  courage,  upon  the 


patriotism,  upon  the  spirit  of  perse- 
verance, upon  the  love  of  a great  cause, 
a great  idea.  A country  depends  upon 
the  possession  of  all  these  virtues  in 
the  hearts  of  its  man  if  it  is  to  be  a 
great  country. 

And  so  I say  I am  impressed  intensely 
with  the  possibilities  in  the  lives  of  these 
young  men  who  are  preparing  for  citi- 
zenship, who  are  preparing  to  be  soldiers 
of  their  country  if  their  country  needs 
them,  which  God  forbid!  who  are  pre- 
paring to  take  their  places  in  the  world 
of  affairs  where  men  push  and  strive 
for  place,  position  and  honor.  You, 
young  men,  preparing  for  these  high 
responsibilities,  have  come  to  a turning 
point  in  your  lives.  In  the  beginning 
our  loving  parents  direct  us  along  the 
straight  path  from  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  diverging  roads,  but  as  we  go 
along  in  life  and  leave  the  influence  of 
home  and  parents,  though  we  see  the 
straight  pathway  that  leads  to  honor 
and  success,  we  meet  at  every  turn 
distractions  and  temptations  which  are 
alluring,  and  attractive,  and  beckon  us 
away  to  idleness  or  mere  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

Today,  you  boys  have  come  to  a cross 
road.  You  are  leaving  the  years  of 
preparation  and  are  going  out  into  a life 
where  you  shall  for  the  first  time  find 
yourself  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  “What  am  I to  prepare  myself 
for?’’  You  have  up  to  this  date  been 
preparing  yourself  for  college  life,  for  a 
higher  education;  now  you  must  ask 
yourself,  “What  is  to  be  my  life  work? 
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Where  am  I to  find  my  place?  How  am 
I to  earn  an  honest  living?  How  can  I 
best  prepare  and  equip  myself?” 

This  war  has  taught  us  many  things. 
It  has  taught  us  the  meaning  of  prepara- 
tion. It  has  taught  us  how  essential  it  is 
to  be  well  trained  to  do  our  work  in  life. 

Our  country  wants  soldiers;  our 
country  always  wants  soldiers;  in 
time  of  war,  military  trained  soldiers,  in 
time  of  peace,  men  with  courage  and  in- 
telligence to  battle  for  what  is  just  and 
right  in  civic  and  social  life.  When  our 
country  needed  soldiers,  it  called  its 
men,  it  called  its  boys,  to  do  what? 
To  go  into  training,  to  learn  how 
to  be  a soldier,  to  learn  how  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a soldier,  to 
learn  how  to  succeed  as  a soldier.  And 
then,  you  know  how  your  brothers  were 
called  and  put  into  camps,  and  taught 
and  stimulated  and  given  all  the  prepara- 
tion to  help  them  make  good  soldiers. 
You  are  going  into  a camp  next  fall;  you 
are  going  to  school  to  train  yourselves  to 
be  soldiers,  soldiers  who  have  to  fight, 
not  as  your  brothers,  but  soldiers  to  find 
a place  in  life,  to  be  honorable  citizens, 
leaders  among  men.  And  I plead  with 
you,  as  one  who  knows  the  value  of  these 
years  of  preparation,  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  Every  day  that  you 
are  in  college,  you  are  in  your  West 
Point.  You  are  preparing  for  life,  and 
whether  you  come  out  a general,  a major, 
a captain,  a lieutenant,  or  a private  in 
the  ranks,  will  depend  upon  how  you 
spend  these  years  and  these  months,  how 
you  spend  the  time  of  preparation.  It 
is  possible  for  every  man  to  receive  the 
highest  rank  but  not  without  industry, 
not  without  perseverance.  Nothing 
great  in  life  can  be  attained  except 
through  work.  And  I want  to  tell  you 
the  secret  of  securing  real  happiness. 


The  only  happiness  there  is  in  life  is  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  having 
work  to  do  and  doing  it  well.  The 
Bishop  in  his  silent  moments,  when  he 
is  by  himself,  is  envious  of  only  one 
man;  it  is  the  poor  priest  in  the  distant 
parish,  who  is  a holier  man  than  he  and 
is  doing  his  work  better.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  in  his  heart  is  often 
envious  of  the  poor  man  on  the  street 
who  is  living  the  nobler  and  better  life, 
who  is  doing  his  day’s  work  and 
helping  humanity  more. 

A boy  in  France,  writing  to  his  mother, 
said,  “I  am  coming  back  to  America  with 
no  increased  rank.  I am  coming  back 
as  I left  America,  a simple  private.  But 
a man  does  not  take  out  of  the  war  the 
cross,  the  honor  and  the  rank  that  may  be 
given  to  him;  the  only  thing  he  takes  out 
of  this  war  is  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty,  having  done  his  work 
well.”  And  that  is  all  any  man  takes 
out  of  life,  no  matter  what  honor  he  has 
won — the  consciousness  of  having  done 
the  work  as  given  him  to  do,  the  best  he 
could. 

And  now  I have  said  everything  that 
ought  to  inspire  you  during  these  days 
of  your  career  in  life.  Industry, 
perseverance,  and  the  realization  that  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  real  happiness  in 
life  is  not  being  a United  States  Senator, 
a governor,  important  as  these  offices  are; 
the  real  happiness  in  life  comes  from 
having  honorable  work  to  do  and  doing 
that  work  faithfully  and  conscientiously. 
The  man  in  the  street,  the  man  in  the 
factory  or  in  the  shop,  the  teacher  in  the 
school,  is  happy  to  just  that  degree 
which  satisfies  him  in  his  heart  that  he  is 
performing  conscientiously  and  faith- 
fully the  duty  assigned  to  him. 

And  may  I,  in  the  presence  of  your 
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parents,  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  this 
thought:  that  there  are  in  this  city  of 
Boston,  and  in  every  city,  thousands  of 
boys  like  you,  just  as  bright,  just  as  de- 
serving, just  as  ambitious,  who  can  never 
go  to  college,  who  can  never  go  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  And  it  may  be 
that  the  struggle  at  home  is  too  great; 
the  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  the 
boy.  It  may  be  that  the  mother  or 
father  died,  and  the  wages  of  the  boy 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  a large 
number  of  younger  children.  It  is 
pitiable — when  those  boys  have  to 
leave  us  to  go  into  work  shops,  factories, 
and  mills,  never  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
a higher  education.  I want  you  to  ap- 
preciate that  you  owe  an  everlasting 
gratitude  to  your  parents  for  giving  you 
this  opportunity.  You  never  can  repay 
them.  You  never  can  thank  them 
enough  or  love  them  enough.  They  do 
not  want  money  but  they  do  want  your 
appreciation  measured  by  your  affec- 
tion, and  appreciation  measured  by  the 
honorable  career  which  you  pursue  in 
after  years  of  life.  Going  back  over  my 
career,  if  I were  asked  which  years  I 
would  recall  and  go  over  again,  years 
that  I would  say  would  make  me  a better 
man,  a better  Governor,  a better  Sena- 
tor, they  would  be  the  years  of  my  col- 
lege life.  So  I plead  with  you  boys  as 
your  friend,  as  your  Senator,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  days,  these  golden  days, 
which  will  make  you  either  a general,  a 
major,  a captain,  a lieutenant,  or  a 
private  in  the  ranks,  when  you  go  out 
into  life. 

Do  not  be  selfish.  I told  you  that 
some  of  your  friends  would  drop  out, 
but  you  have  not  lost  them.  They  ex- 
pect you  to  be  their  friends;  they  expect 


you  to  be  their  leaders;  to  help  them  in 
their  struggles ; and  to  solve  their  problems 
for  them.  They  need  champions;  they 
need  leaders.  You  boys  who  have  touch- 
ed elbows  with  them,  you  must  think  of 
them,  you  must  help  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  stories  told 
of  bravery  in  this  war.  There  was  an 
East  side  boy  in  New  York,  rough, 
careless,  indifferent,  who  never  seemed 
to  take  life  seriously.  He  went  into 
the  Army;  he  went  to  France,  was 
wounded,  taken  back  to  the  hospital. 
The  shell  tore  open  his  breast,  and  exposed 
almost  all  the  organs,  the  heart,  lungs 
and  stomach.  When  the  wounded  were 
brought  back  to  the  hospital,  the 
doctors  found  it  necessary  to  arouse 
them,  to  get  them  conscious  to  fight 
for  life  and  resist  the  strain  and 
prevent  them  from  succumbing  to  the 
shock.  And  so  to  arouse  these  boys 
the  doctors  would  whisper  to  them, 
sometimes  the  name  of  mother,  home, 
sometimes  sister  or  wife,  sometimes 
America;  some  sweet  word.  Jimmie, 
for  that  was  his  name,  was  not  stirred; 
he  was  so  weak,  so  far  gone  that  he 
could  not  respond.  Finally  one  of  his 
pals  came  up  to  him  and  asked, 
“Jimmie,  where  were  you  hit?  Jimmie, 
where  were  you  hit?”  Jimmie  aroused 
himself,  consciousness  came  back  to 
him,  and  he  said  slowly,  “At-my-post- 
of-duty.”  Jimmie  was  not  hit  in  the 
breast;  he  was  hit  at  his  post  of  duty. 

Boys,  go  to  your  post  of  duty  in  life. 
Stand  there;  and  when  the  end  of  life 
comes  you  can  say  as  Jimmiesaid,  “I  was 
standing  and  fighting  at  my  post  of  duty.’’ 
Good  luck  and  success  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you! 
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©ur  jpresfoent’g  Strbress 

Robert  F.  Denvir  Jr. 


For  four  joy-years  we’ve  tripped  the 
happy  way. 

Of  knowledge  and  of  right  led  by  our 
masters, 

And  now  the  end  is  near;  our  lanes  must 
’vert. 

The  last  farewell  to  Alma  Mater  say. 
One  by  one  we  have  led  our  life  for  her, 
And  may  she  bless  us  as  each  son  departs. 
Together  we  began;  together  leave, 

The  past  we  know,  the  future  dimly  rises. 
May  God  and  Country  bless  this  Class 
of  ours, 

As  with  faltering  steps  we  part  today, 
Reluctant,  sorrowing  to  leave. 

The  Class  of  1919  began  the  year  with 
103  members.  There  are  several  who 
have  left  school  in  the  meantime.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  and  few  sicknesses. 
The  results  of  the  Class  election  were  as 
follows:  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr.,  Pres.; 
Sherman  M.  Clough,  Sec’y. ; William  J. 
Kyle,  Francis  Comerford,  Harry  F. 
Curley,  Richard  J.  O’Day,  and  John 
Harkins,  Class  Committee.  Many  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  were  held  to  decide 
the  design  for  the  Class  pins  and  at  last 
a design  was  selected  which  was  known 
by  Latin  scholars  as  the  “Axe  and  fas- 
ces” with  the  words  “Lux  et  Fortitudo” 
inscribed  thereon.  The  pins  and  rings 


arrived  in  March  and  are  now  being 
flaunted  in  the  face  of  everyone  unlucky 
enough  not  to  be  a senior.  Class  Day 
was  next  attended  to  and  Pres.  Denvir 
with  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the 
Committee  was  able  to  prepare  a fine 
program.  On  Class  Day  U.  S.  Senator 
Walsh  made  a beautiful  address  directed 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Senior  Class  in 
which  he  gave  some  very  sound  advice 
and  enjoined  the  seniors  to  make  the 
most  of  their  college  years.  The  Class 
pictures  are  at  the  time  of  writing  being 
taken  and  promise  to  be  a fine  collection. 
The  picture  will  be  composed  of  the  boys 
in  a group  with  the  teachers  on  the 
outside. 

There  are  but  few  days  remaining  to 
the  year  and  then  the  Class  of  1919  will 
have  passed  through  the  corridors  for 
the  last  time.  Our  year  here  as  the 
Graduating  Class  has  been  most  pleasant. 
There  have  been  days  of  rejoicing  and 
sorrow.  Our  relations  with  the  teach- 
ers have  been  cordial  and  with  the  lower 
classes,  fraternal.  Our  race  is  almost 
run;  the  next  year’s  Class  overshadows 
the  horizon.  It  is  with  our  best  wishes 
that  they  step  into  our  place  and  our 
earnest  hope  that  they  will  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  school  as  we  have  tried  to 
do.  Vale. 
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Class  ©fftcers 


JOHN  HARKINS 
HARRY  F.  CURLEY 


FRANCIS  COMERFORD 
ROBERT  F.  DENVIR,  JR.,  President 


WILLIAM  J.  KYLE 
SHERMAN  M.  CLOUGH,  Secretary. 
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Class  jWtrror 


ROBERT  FRANCIS  DEN VI R,  JR. 

Entered  in  1913  from^Washington  Allston 
School;  Drum  Corps,  1916,  1917;  First 
Sergeant,  DrunrCorps,  1918;  Read  Governor's 
Proclamation,  Thanksgiving  Peace  Exercises 
1918;  Cheer  Leader,  1918;  commanded 
combined  Drum  Corps  English  High  and 
Boston  Latin,  Italian  tag  day,  Nov.  9,  1918; 
Drum  Major,  1919;  Assistant  Business 
Manager,  the  Register,  1919;  Chairman  Class 
Day  Committee,  1919;  President  of  the 
Graduating  Class,  1919;  Member  of  the  Glee 
Club,  1919. 


SAMUEL  ABRAMS 

Entered  in  1915  from  Damon  Grammar 
School,  Hull,  Mass.;  Fidelity  Prize,  1917; 
Classical  Prize,  1918;  Prize  Drill  Committee, 
1919;  Debating  Club,  1919;  Lieutenant, 
Company  I,  1919. 

WILLIAM  LYONS  AHERN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Mather  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1916;  Lieutenant,  Prize- 
winning Company  A,  1919;  Regimental 
Commissary,  1919. 


SIDNEY  MAX  ALBERTS 

Entered  in  1915  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School. 


KARL  WATSON  BAKER 

Entered  in  1915  from  George  Putnam  School ; 
Classical  Prize,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Approba- 
tion Prize,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Class  of  1885 
Prize,  1916 ; Lieutenant,  Company  Q,  1919. 


CONSTANTINE  BARBARISI 

Entered  in  1915  from  Eliot  School;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1917;  Modern  Prize,  1918;  Lieutenant, 
Company  E,  1919;  Track  Team,  1919. 
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VINCENT  IMMANUEL  BENANDER 

Entered  in  1915  from  New  Lewis  School; 
Approbation  Prize,  1916;  Classical  Prize, 
1916,  1918;  Fidelity  Prize,  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Company  Q,  1919. 


JOSEPH  BERGER 

Entered  in  1915  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Prize-winning  Company  N,  1919;  Captain, 
Company  N,  1919. 


ARTHUR  BERLIN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Phillips  Brooks  School; 
Classical  Club,  1919;  Debating  Club,  1919. 


SAMUEL  ALBERT  BROWN,  JR. 

Entered  in  1915  from  Sherwin  Grammar 
School. 


LEO  KENT  CAMPBELL 

Entered  in  1914  from  St.  Peter’s  School; 
Lieutenant,  Company  H,  1919. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  CASEY 

Entered  in  1915  from  St.  Joseph’s  Grammar 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1918;  Lieutenant, 
Company  K,  1919;  Rifle  Team,  1919; 
Captain,  Company  K,  1919. 


ALBERT  JAMES  CHAFE 

Entered  in  1915  from  Dudley  School. 


SHERMAN  MAIN  CLOUGH 

Entered  in  1913  from  Athens  St.  Grammar 
School;  Approbation  Prize,  1914;  Modern 
Prize,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917;  Track  Team, 
1915-1916;  Crew,  1918,  1919;  Manager  of 
Football  Team,  1918;  Captain  of  Prize-win- 
ning Company  N,  1919;  Major,  Third 
Battalion,  1919;  Secretary  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  1919. 

HENRY  ROSEN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1918. 

FRANCIS  COMERFORD 

Entered  in  1915  from  Bennett  Grammar 
School;  Secretary,  Class  III.  Debating  Club 
1916;  Manager,  Rifle  Club,  1919;  President 
of  the  Rifle  Club,  1919;  Executive  Officer, 
Interscholastic  Rifle  League,  1919;  Captain 
on  Staff,  B.  L.  S.  Regiment,  1919;  Pianist 
of  the  Glee  Club,  1919;  Vice-President, 
Debating  Club,  1919;  Assistant  Editor,  the 
Register,  1919;  Member  of  Class  Committee, 
1919. 


HAROLD  FRANCIS  COTTER 

Entered  in  1915  from  William  E.  Russell 
School. 


HOWARD  EARL  CROOK 

Entered  in  1915.  Lieutenant,  Company  L, 
1918. 


HAROLD  F.  CROTTY 

Entered  in  1914  from  William  E.  Russell 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1915;  Approbation 
Prize,  1916;  Fidelity  Prize,  1917. 


OSGOOD  JOSEPH  CURRIER 

Entered  in  1916  from  South  Boston  High 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Company  C,  1918;  Captain,  Company  C, 
1919;  Glee  Club,  1919;  Debating  Club,  1919; 
Business  Manager,  the  Register,  1919. 

LOMBARD  JOHN  DALEY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Frederick  W.  Lincoln 
School;  Register  Staff,  1918. 


LESTER  HAROLD  DANA 

Entered  in  1914  from  George  Putnam  School; 
Lieutenant,  1917,  1918;  Glee  Club,  1919. 


STANLEY  EDMUND  DAVIDSON 

Entered  in  1915  from  Washington  Allston 
School;  Rifle  Team,  1919;  Lieutenant,  Com- 
pany M,  1919. 


EDWARD  JOSEPH  DAVIS 

Entered  in  1914  from  St.  Columbkille’s 
School;  Lieutenant,  Company  C,  1918; 
Member  of  Regimental  Staff,  1918;  Captain, 
Company  D,  1919;  Debating  Club,  1919. 


PAUL  ANDREW  DEVER 

Entered  in  1915  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1916;  Class- 
ical Prize,  1917. 


JOHN  GERARD  DONOVAN 

Entered  in  1914;  Individual  Prize,  1916; 
Lieutenant,  Company  B,  1917;  Captain, 
Company  D,  1918;  Captain,  Company  B, 
1919;  Major,  First  Battalion,  1919. 


EDWARD  CORNELIUS  DULLEA 

Entered  in  1914  from  Lawrence  Grammar 
School;  Track  Team,  1915,  1919;  Football 
Team,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Assistant  Editor, 
the  Register,  1919;  Lieutenant,  Company  A, 
1918;  Secretary  of  the  Glee  Club,  1919. 


THEODORE  FRANCIS  ELDRACHER 

Entered  in  1915  from  Comins  School;  Indi- 
vidual Prize,  1918;  Captain,  Company  H, 
1919. 


SAMUEL  HYMAN  EPSTEIN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Lewis  School;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1916;  Classical  Prize,  1917;  Drum 
Corps,  1917,  1918,  1919;  Member  of  Glee 
Club,  1919;  President  of  the  Classical  Club, 
1919;  Member  of  the  Debating  Club,  1919. 

ROGER  JACKSON  EVANS 

Entered  in  1915  from  Bennett  School; 
Orchestra,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Glee  Club,  1919; 
Rifle  Team,  1919. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  FENNESSEY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Frederick  W.  Lincoln 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1917. 


NATHANIEL  HERMAN  FRANK 

Entered  in  1915  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1916,  1917,  1918; 
Approbation  Prize,  1917;  Orchestra,  1916, 
1917,  1918;  Lieutenant,  Company  H,  1919. 


ALFONSO  JOHN  JOSEPH  GAGLIOLO 

Entered  in  1914  from  the  Eliot  School; 
Baseball,  1916;  Rifle  Team,  1919;  Captain, 
Company  M,  1919;  Prize  Drill  Committee, 
1919. 


JAMES  ARTHUR  GALLETLY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Longfellow  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1916;  Lieutenant,  Company 
C,  1919. 

IRVIN  GEROFSKI 

Entered  in  1914  from  George  Putnam  School; 
Pianist  in  Orchestra,  1918;  Debating  Club, 
1919;  Lieutenant  of  Prize-winning  Com- 
pany F,  1919;  School  Pianist,  1919;  Cap- 
tain, Company  F,  1919. 


CHARLES  ALOYSIUS  GIBLIN 

Entered  in  1914  from  Edward  Everett 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1918;  Lieutenant, 
Company  A,  1918;  Regimental  Quarter- 
master, 1919;  Chairman,  Prize  Drill  Com- 
mittee, 1919. 
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SAMUEL  GOLD 

Entered  in  1915  from  Lewis  School;  Classical 
Prize,  1916,  1917;  Modern  Prize,  1918; 
Lieutenant  of  Prize-winning  Company  N, 
1919;  Adjutant,  Third  Battalion,  1919. 


MAURICE  GOLDBERG 

Entered  in  1915  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1917;  Schallenbach 
Prize,  1918. 


BARNET  GORSEY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Phillips  Brooks 
School;  Pianist  of  Orchestra,  1919;  Debating 
Club,  1919. 


CHARLES  CLIFFORD  GWYNN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Dwight  School; 
Drum  Corps,  1917,  1918,  1919;  Glee  Club, 
1919. 


STANLEY  FENTON  HALL 

Entered  in  1914  from  Warren  School; 
Orchestra,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Individ- 
ual Prize,  1917;  Secretary  of  Orchestra, 
1917,  1918;  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  1918; 
Captain,  Company  B,  1918;  Glee  Club,  1919. 

ERVIN  HALPERN 

Entered  in  1915  from  George  Putnam  School; 
Organized  Latin  School  Glee  Club,  1919; 
Member  of  Glee  Club,  1919;  Member,  Latin 
School  Quartette,  1919;  Sang  Class  Song, 
1919. 

JOHN  HARKINS 

Entered  in  1913  from  Agassiz  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1915;  Fidelity  Prize,  1916; 
Track  Team,  1918,  1919;  Relay  Team,  1919; 
Football  Team,  1918;  Read  essay,  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,  1919;  Member  of  Class 
Committee,  1919. 

WILLIAM  FREDERIC  HINCKLEY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1917;  Debating  Club, 
1919;  Lieutenant  of  Prize-winning  Company 
F,  1919;  Adjutant,  Second  Battalion,  1919. 

JACOB  HOLZMAN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School. 


RUSSELL  PFEFFER  KANTOR 

Entered  in  1915  from  Lewis  School;  Rifle 
Team,  1919;  Track  Team,  1919;  Lieutenant, 
Company  O,  1919;  Crew,  1919. 
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PHILIP  FRANCIS  KENNEY 

Entered  in  1913  from  Francis  Parkman 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1914,  1915,  1916, 
1917;  Approbation  Prize,  1914,  1915,  1917; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1918;  Lieutenant,  Company 
B,  1918;  Captain,  Company  Q,  1919. 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH  KYLE 

Entered  in  1913  from  Frothingham  School; 
Football  Team,  1917,  1918;  Track  Team, 
1918,  1919;  Hockey  Team,-  1918,  1919; 
Baseball,  1918;  Captain,  Hockey  Team, 
1919;  Relay  Team,  1919;  Member  of  Class 
Committee:  1919. 

JOSEPH  MARK  LEVI 

Entered  in  1915  from  Charles  Sumner 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Company  I,  1919. 


MAX  LEVINE 

Entered  in  1916  from  Dorchester  High 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1919;  Lieutenant, 
Company  N,  1919. 


MILES  LEWIS 

Entered  in  1915  from  Samuel  Adams  School; 
Sergeant,  Drum  Corps,  1919. 

EUGENE  FRANCIS  LYNCH 

Entered  in  1915  from  St.  Mary’s  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1916;  Baseball,  1918,  1919; 
Glee  Club,  1919;  Debating  Club,  1919. 

HENRY  ALBERT  McCURDY 

Entered  in  1915  from  John  R.  Rollins  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  Classical  Prize,  1916; 
Special  Speaker,  Washington’s  Birthday, 
1916;  Individual  Prize,  1917;  Second  prize 
for  reading,  1918;  Lieutenant,  Company  A, 
1918;  Member  of  Register  Staff,  1919;  De- 
bating Club,  1919;  Captain,  Prize-winning 
Company  G,  1919;  Special  Class  Day 
Speaker,  1919;  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, B.  S.  C.,  1919. 

AUGUSTINE  DUNNE  JOSEPH  MALLEY 
Entered  in  1914  from  St.  Peter’s  School; 
Individual  Prize,  1917;  Color  Sergeant,  1918; 
Baseball  Team,  1917,  1918,  1919;  Football 
Team,  1917,  1918;  Track  Team,  1917,  1918, 
1919;  Captain,  Baseball  Team,  1918;  Captain, 
Football  Team,  1918;  Glee  Club,  1919. 

SIDNEY  IRVING  MILLER 

Entered  in  1915  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1917;  Track  Team, 
1919. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  MINI  HAN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Thomas  N.  Hart 
School;  Lieutenant,  Company  L,  1919. 
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SHERMAN  FABIAN  MITTELL 

Entered  in  1915  from  Roger  Wolcott  School; 
Track  Team,  1915,  1916;  Sergeant,  Drum 
Corps,  1916,  1917,  1918;  Assistant  Editor, 
the  Register,  1918;  Assistant  Manager, 
Track  Team,  1918;  Manager,  Track  Team, 
1919;  Cheer  Leader,  1919;  Debating  Club* 
1919;  Tennis  Team,  1918,  1919;  Rifle  Team, 
1918;  Vice-President,  Debating  Club,  1918. 

PETER  JOSEPH  MONAHAN 

Entered  in  1915  from  the  Bigelow  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1918. 


ARTHUR  MOSKOVITZ 

Entered  in  1915  from  George  Putnam 
School;  Drum  Corps,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919. 


BERNARD  FRANCIS  MURPHY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Hugh  O’Brien  School. 


RICHARD  THOMAS  MURPHY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Hugh  O’Brien  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1918. 


CHARLES  HENRY  NICOLL 

Entered  in  1915  from  Agassiz  School; 
Lieutenant,  Company  M,  1918;  Member  of 
Track  Team,  1918,  1919;  Member  of  Foot- 
ball Team,  1918;  Captain,  Company  E, 

1918,  1919;  Glee  Club,  1919;  Baseball 
Team,  1919. 

RICHARD  JOSEPH  O’DAY 

Entered  in  1914  from  William  E.  Russell 
School;  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  1918; 
Adjutant,  Third  Battalion,  1918;  Captain, 
Company  A,  1919;  Member  of  Class  Com- 
mittee, 1919;  Cheer  Leader,  1918;  Crew, 

1919. 

JOHN  ALBERT  O’DONNELL 

Entered  in  1913  from  Edward  Everett  School ; 
Individual  Prize,  1916,  1917;  Lieutenant  in 
Prize-winning  Company  B,  1918;  Quarter- 
master, 1918;  Track  Team,  1919. 

HARTWELL  POND 

Entered  in  1915  from  the  Minot  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1916,  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Company  B,  1918;  Football  Team,  1918; 
Track  Team,  1919;  Sporting  Editor,  the 
Register,  1919; ' Captain  of  Prize-winning 
Company  F,  1919;  Major,  Second  Battalion, 
1919. 

DAVID  JOSEPH  QUIRK 

Entered  in  1915  from  Holy  Trinity  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1916;  Track  Team,  1918, 
1919;  Football  Team,  1918;  Lieutenant, 
Company  O,  1919. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  QUINN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Prince  School; 
Track,  1919;  Relay  Team,  1919;  Hockey 
Team,  1917,  1918;  Football,  1917. 


DAVID  ROBINSON 

Entered  in  1913  from  Phillips  Brooks  School. 

MATTHEW  ROSENTHAL 

Entered  in  1915  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1917;  Debating  Club, 
1919. 


FRANK  SHAPIRO 

Entered  in  1915  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School;  Debating  Club,  1919;  Member 
Track  Squad,  1919;  Classical  Club,  1919. 


HARRY  LIONEL  SHAPIRO 

Entered  in  1916  from  Quincy  Mass.  High 
School;  Lieutenant,  Company  C,  1919; 
Vice-President  of  the  Classical  Club,  1919; 
Crew,  1919. 


DAVID  SHORT 

Entered  in  1915  from  Phillips  Brooks  School ; 
Adjutant,  Second  Battalion,  Second  Regi- 
ment, 1919;  Member  of  Track  Team,  1916. 


LAWRENCE  MARTIN  SIBLEY 

Entered  in  1914  from  Washington  Allston 
School;  Lieutenant,  Company  A,  1918; 
Debating  Club,  1919. 


CHARLES  SLOSBERG 

Entered  in  1915  from  Allentown  High 
School,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Lieutenant,  Prize- 
winning Company  A,  1919;  Captain,  Com- 
pany A,  1919. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  SULLIVAN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Sacred  Heart  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1916;  Modern  Prize,  1917, 
1918;  track  Team,  1918,  1919. 


GERALD  JOSEPH  SULLIVAN 

Entered  in  1915  from  St.  Joseph’s  School;  • 
Captain  of  Rifle  Team,  1919;  Captain, 
Company  O,  1919;  Class  Orator,  1919; 
Writer  of  words  of  Class  Song,  1919. 
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JOSEPH  LEO  SWEENEY 

Entered  in  1915  from  Dudley  School. 


PHILIP  GERALD  TAGUE 

Entered  in  1913  from  Frothingham  School; 
Approbation  Prize,  1914;  Lieutenant,  1917; 
Football  Team,  1918;  Baseball  Team,  1919. 

ALLAN  SEBASTIAN  TARPLIN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Prince  School;  Class- 
ical Prize,  1916;  Approbation  Prize,  1916, 
1917;  Modern  Prize,  1917;  Member  of  Track 
Team,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919. 


ISRAEL  TAYLOR 

Entered  in  1914  from  Dearborn  School; 
Lieutenant,  Company  D,  1919. 

EDWARD  HERANT  TEVRIZ 

Entered  in  1915  from  Washington  Allston 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1918;  Lieutenant, 
Company  E,  1918;  Lieutenant,  Prize-win- 
ning Company  G,  1919;  Captain,  Company 
G,  1919;  Prize  Drill  Committee,  1919; 
Debating  Club,  1919;  Glee  Club,  1919; 
Assistant-Manager,  Rifle  Team,  1919;  Com- 
poser of  Music  of  Class  Song,  1919;  Member 
of  Latin  School  Quartette,  1919;  Sang  Class 
Song,  1919. 

DANIEL  HOLLAND  TREANOR 

Entered  in  1913  from  Edward  Everett 
School;  Assistant  Manager,  Baseball,  1918; 
Football  Team,  1918;  Hockey  Team,  1919; 
Glee  Club,  1919;  Baseball  Manager,  1919. 

GEORGE  JOSEPH  TWISS,  JR. 

Entered  in  1913  from  William  E.  Russell 
School;  Member  of  Track  Team,  1914. 


MAURICE  JULIUS  VITKIN 

Entered  in  1915  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1918;  Captain, 
Company  I,  1919;  Hockey  Team,  1919; 
Baseball  Team,  1919. 


FRED  FRANK  WEINER 

Entered  in  1913  from  Wendell  Phillips 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1914;  Secretary  of 
Orchestra,  1916,  1917;  Concertmaster,  Or- 
chestra, 1918,  1919. 


GEORGE  PATRICK  WELCH 

Entered  in  1914  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School;  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  1919; 
Hockey  Team,  1919;  Rifle  Team,  1919. 
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LAWRENCE  WELLING 

Entered  in  1914  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School. 

PAUL  JOSEPH  WENNERS 

Entered  in  1915  from  Thomas  N.  Hart 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1916;  Classical  Prize, 
1917;  Approbation  Prize,  1918;  Register 
Staff,  1918, 1919;  Read  Essay,  "Tbe  Road  to 
Victory,”  at  Thanksgiving  Peace  Exercises, 
1918;  Rifle  Team,  1919;  President  of  the 
Debating  Club,  1919;  Lieutenant,  Company 
A,  1918;  Captain,  Prize-winning  Company 
A,  1919;  Class  Poet,  1919;  Editor-in-Chief, 
the  Register,  1919;  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  B.  S.  C.,  1919. 

WILLIAM  ROBERTS  WESTWOOD 

Entered  in  1914  from  Francis  Parkman 
School;  Individual  Prize,  1915;  Baseball 
Team,  1918;  Member  of  Latin  School 
Quartette,  1919;  Lieutenant,  Company  M, 
1919;  Sang  Class  Song,  1919. 

HOWARD  BAKER  WILDER 

Entered  in  1915  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School;  Assistant  Editor,  the  Register,  1919; 
Lieutenant,  Company  B,  1919;  Glee  Club, 
1919;  Captain,  Company  B,  1919. 

HENRY  NATHAN  WYZANSKI 

Entered  in  1913  from  Lawrence  School; 
Classical  Prize,  1914,  1915;  Prize  Drill  Com- 
mittee, 1919;  Lieutenant,  Prize-winning 
Company  G,  1919;  Regimental  Adjutant, 
1919. 
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Class!  Slpfiakt 


A stands  for  us  All,  my  class, 

The  all  who  tried  to  go 
Along  the  path  that  means  success — 
The  path  of  “dare  and  do.” 

B stands  for  the  Boys  who  tried, 

But  fell  beside  the  way: 

They  started  out  as  we  did — then 
We’re  class-mates  for  today! 

C stands  for  our  good  old  Class — 

A class  of  mighty  men 
That  never  shall  admit  defeat — 

The  Class  of  Nine  and  Ten. 

D stands  for  the  Days  we’ve  passed 
In  learning  Virtue’s  rule, 

And  finding  hearts  that  are  true  blue 
In  dear  old  Latin  School. 

E stands  for  the  English  that 
We  thought  we  surely  knew, 

Until  we  really  saw;  and  now 

We  speak  “Red,  White  and  Blue!” 

F stands  for  the  Frenchman’s  pride — 
The  language  of  his  home — 

But  some  would  like  it  better  taught 
Not  here  but  o’er  in  Rome! 

G stands  for  the  knotty  Greek — 

The  Waterloo  of  boys. 

We  wonder  if  those  Grecians  wrote 
To  wreck  a life  of  joys. 

H stands  for  the  History 
We  left  behind  in  Greece, 

And  may  the  wars  we  fought  about 
Again  sleep  on  in  peace! 

I stands  for  the  Ink  that’s  used 
In  doing  things  like  this, 

When  every  line  may  show  our  friends 
That  “ignorance  is  bliss.” 


J stands  for  the  month  of  June, 

With  all  its  joys  and  tears, 

When  we  would  gladly  make  each  day 
An  age  of  lasting  years. 

K stands  for  the  Khaki-suits 
That  try  to  make  us  “Yanks;” 

No  more  shall  white  duck  trousers  stand 
For  Boston’s  muddy  pranks. 

L stands  for  the  Latin  tongue — 

For  clever  Virgil,  who 

Could  “crib  from”  Homer  but  when  we 
0!  Catilina.  0! 

M,  they  say,  must  stand  for  Math. 
But  also  for  the  Men 

Who  soon  shall  angle  for  a V, 

And  learn  to  call  X — ten. 

N stands  for  the  Never-quit 
That  brought  us  here  to-day, 

Where  we  have  gained  another  step 
Upon  our  lifelong  way. 

O stands  for  the  left  Oblique 
We  used  to  learn  in  drill, 

But  now  we  must  go  straight  ahead 
And,  by  our  honor,  will! 

P stands  for  the  Physics,  lads, 

The  art  of  light  and  speed; 

They  tell  us  if  we’re  clean  and  quick 
Success  is  guaranteed! 

Q stands  for  the  Questions  that 
Once  met  us  everywhere; 

We  guess  the  world’s  a question  box 
With  Queries  for  the  air 

R stands  for  the  Register — 

Its  bits  of  joy  and  woe, 

With  candied  stores  and  stories  “canned" 
And  money  “come  and  go.” 
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S stands  for  the  Spanish  that 
We  do  not  have  to  learn, 

For  we  are  not  commercial  yet, 

With  currency  to  burn. 

T should  be  for  Track,  you  know, 

For  we’re  about  to  run, 

And  when  the  race  leads  back  to  school 
I hope  that  I’ll  be  one. 

U stands  for  the  Umbra,  boy, 

That  hides  behind  the  light, 

But  we  shall  ever  try  to  make 
The  living  darkness  bright. 

V stands  for  Vacation — 

And  don’t  forget  the  ‘on,’ 

For  when  it’s  ‘off’  we’re  never  glad 
Until  again  it’s  on. 


W stands  for  Wonderment 
That  you  are  in  our  class. 

You’d  better  tag  your  box  of  hopes — 
“Use  Care!  All  Contents  Glass!” 

X stands  for  old  Xenophon 
Who  talked  of  ‘going  up;’ 

He’d  run  an  elevator  now, 

And  go  from  street  to  top. 

Y stands  for  the  Years  we’ve  spent 
With  all  our  teachers  here, 

And  as  we  part  let’s  give  each  one 
A good  old  Latin  cheer. 

Z stands  for  the  Zeros  that 
So  often  met  our  eyes — 

They  were  as  round  as  juicy  plums, 
And  thick  as  summer  flies. 

— P.  J.  W.  T9 


(Dr.  Edward  L.  Twombly,  ’77,  recently  sent  the  following  verses  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  to  the  editor,  suggesting  that  they  might  be  of  use.  Not  many 
years  hence  the  Class  of  1919  will  be  recalling  the  same  tender  memories  that 
Latin  School's  alumni  always  do. — Ed.) 

®fje  Ikfjool  pop 

How  all  comes  back!  the  upward' slanting  floor, — 

The  master’s  thrones  that  flank  the  central  door, — 

The  long  outstretching  alleys  that  divide 
The  rows  of  desks  that  stand  on  either  side, — 

The  staring  boys,  a face  to  every  desk, 

Bright,  dull,  pale,  blooming,  common,  picturesque. 

Grave  is  the  Master’s  look:  his  forehead  wears 
Thick  rows  of  wrinkles,  prints  of  worrying  cares; 

Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  that  rule, 

His  most  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a school. 

Supreme  he  sits:  before  the  awful  frown 
That  bends  his  brows  the  boldest  eye  goes  down; 

Not  more  submissive  Israel  heard  and  saw 
At  Sinai’s  foot  the  Giver  of  the  Law. 

Some  tingling  memories  vaguely  I recall, 

But  to  forgive  him.  God  forgive  us  all. 
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Class  31®  ill 


Know  All  Men  By  These  Presents: 
That  we,  the  Class  of  1919,  Public  Latin 
School  of  Boston,  County  of  Suffolk, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  being 
of  sound  mind  and  understanding,  do 
hereby  establish  and  declare  this  to  be 
our  last  will  and  testament;  and  for  all 
bequests  expressed  or  taken  for  granted, 
be  duly  grateful,  all  ye  beneficiaries: 

Item  I.  To  the  juniors,  our  chief 
heirs  and  posterity,  now  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  seniors, 
we  bequeath  the  following: 

First:  Our  cherished  name  of  “Sen- 
ior,” with  admonition  to  shoulder  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties;  its  involved 
activity  and  leadership;  to  be  worthy,  in 
brief,  of  the  famous  traditions  and 
standards  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Second:  The  spirit  of  team-work  and 
club  interest  that  as  a class  you  may  show. 

Third:  The  attainment  of  100%  on 
the  preliminary  College  Board  Exam- 
inations, things  which  abundantly  reign 
in  our  young  careers. 

Item  II.  To  the  sophomores,  we  be- 
queath the  spirit  of  our  intellectual  and 
business  activities.  Rejoice  in  your 
fortune  on  having  creditably  dispelled 
your  cherished  name  of  Sophomore  (wise 
fool). 

Item  III.  To  the  freshmen  we  leave  a 
little  of  our  wisdom  and  good  behavior. 
Be  jubilant  in  the  good  fortune  to  be 
pupils  of  B.  L.  S. 

Item  IV.  To  the  members  of  the 
petty  Fifth  Class,  we  express  unbounded 
admiration  for  their  courage  and  perse- 
verance. 

Item  V.  To  the  “little  fellows”  of 


the  Sixth  Class,  we  leave  a little  of  our 
dignity  (?)  Good  luck  to  you  all! 

Item  VI.  To  our  Head-Master,  Mr. 
Pennypacker,  we  leave  our  deepest  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  aid  us  in  our  difficulties.  “A 
friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed.” 

Item  VII.  To  our  worthy  instructors, 
we  bequeath  our  eternal  friendship,  not 
only  as  from  pupil  to  teacher  but  as  from 
friend  to  friend  between  whom  there  is  a 
bond  of  gratitude.  Let  us  justify  their 
labors  as  a least  payment  of  this  debt. 
We  leave  them  also  the  memory  of  the 
days  when  lessons  were  hard  and  heads 
“harder.” 

Item  VIII.  Should  any  of  our  heirs 
or  legatees  object  to  the  draft  of  this  our 
last  will  and  testament  or  in  any  wise 
directly  or  indirectly  attempt  to  in- 
validate or  make  void  any  part  thereof, 
such  heir  or  legatee  shall  thereby  forfeit 
his  share  and  part  of  our  estate,  and  the 
legacies  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
his,  shall  become  part  of  our  residuary 
estate,  and  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  other  legatees  in  relative  proportion 
herein  before  mentioned. 

Item  IX.  We  hereby  nominate,  con- 
stitute and  appoint  Class  II  to  be  exec- 
utor of  this  our  last  will  and  testament, 
and  trustee  of  our  estate  with  full  power 
to  take  entire  charge  of  all  property,  real, 
personal  or  otherwise. 

Item  X.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  leave 
to  our  dear  Alma  Mater,  our  pledge  of 
loyalty  and  love.  May  thou,  O Boston 
Latin  School,  forever  claim  from  those 
who  are  to  come,  the  faith  and  honor 
given  thee  by  the  Class  of  1919, 
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The  foregoing  instrument  was  signed, 
sealed,  and  declared  by  theabove named 
1919  as  and  for  our  last  will  and  testa- 
ment in  the  presence  of  us. 

Our  B.L.S. 

1919  Seal. 


President  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr. 

— Supreme  Holder  of  the  Seal. 


Class  of  1919. 

William  J . Kyle 
Sherman  M.  Clough 
Francis  Comerford 
John  Harkins 
Richard  J.  O’Day 
Harry  F.  Curley 
— Committee. 


Class  Cliecr 

Dear  Latin,  thy  mem’ries  e’er  shall  blaze 
In  our  hearts,  with  thoughts  of  praise. 

A lasting  cheer  for  thee  we’ll  raise, 

In  thanks  for  all  the  happy  days 
We  spent  in  company  with  thee. 

Thine  emblem  e’er  has  stood  for  right. 

Thy  colors  shine  in  radiant  light, 

The  purple  and  the  white. 

God  bless  thee,  Alma  Mater! 

And  mayst  thou  always  be 
Preserved  in  all  thy  chastity. 

Let’s  cheer  and  sing  in  Latin’s  name! 

Let  every  voice  ring  out  her  name! 

Let’s  watch  our  banner  gleaming  bright — 

Its  purple  decked  with  white. 

5.  F.  M.  T9. 

fflv  ££>I)ip 

My  pretty  ship  is  sailing  away — 

Away  o’er  the  deep,  blue  sea — 

Taking  my  hopes  to  the  fairyland 
Of  the  wonderful  days  to  be; 

And  I hope  sometime  in  the  future  years, 

Before  the  gold  turns  gray, 

My  treasure  ship  will  come  back  to  me 
Over  the  shimmering  bay. 


— P.  J.  W.,  T9. 
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Sre  WHt  Ctoilpeti? 

By  Paul  Joseph  Wenners. 


IT  IS  to  be  expected  that  the  very 
words  themselves  should  arouse  in- 
dignation because  they  express  a 
doubt  that  the  world  is  yet  civilized. 
Let  us  try  to  consider  the  question  care- 
fully and  without  prejudice. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the 
personal  attire  and  habits  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Can  we  say  we  are  civilized 
when  women  wear  furs  in  winter — -a 
practice  among  the  earliest  savages;  when 
they  wear  feathers  on  their  hats  that  are 
taken  from  birds — just  as  the  American 
Indians  used  to  do;  when  they  insist  on 
wearing  shoes  that  are  made  to  satisfy 
their  desire  for  small  feet — something 
that  Chinese  women  did  centuries  ago? 
In  order  to  be  impartial,  let  us  now  take 
a look  at  the  men.  Is  it  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  civilization  for  men  to  smoke 
weeds,  commonly  called  tobacco,  when 
the  Chinese  smoked  opium  long  ago;  for 
them  to  drink  liquor  (forgetting  prohibi- 
tion for  the  moment)  when  Homer  tells 
of  it;  for  them  to  slaughter  each  other 
like  cattle  when  the  earliest  men  did  the 
same  thing? 

In  the  home  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  other  matters.  Why  is  it 
that  millions  of  people  will  huddle  to- 
gether in  little  cubby-holes,  dignified 
by  the  name  “apartment-houses,”  when 
cave  men  did  the  same  ages  ago,  although 
there  are  millions  of  acres  all  over  the 
world  with  only  a handful  of  inhabitants? 
Can  we  say  we  are  greatly  advanced  in 
civilization  when  our  water  systems  were 
well  known  in  the  days  of  Cnossus? 
Could  anyone  deny  that  our  sleeping 
quarters  are  no  better  than  those  in 
Greece  or  Rome?  Now  let  us  compare 


the  food  served  today  with  that  of  past 
generations.  We  eat  meat,  slaughtered 
animals,  just  as  barbarians  did  before. 
They  knew  of  cooking,  so  that  we  have 
no  advantage  in  that  respect.  Will  any- 
one claim  that  the  light  wines  or  water 
drunk  long  ago  were  not  so  good  as  the 
intoxicating  liquors,  dope-filled  coffee  or 
tea  of  the  present  time?  In  respect  to 
vegetables,  the  ancients  win  easily,  as 
the  reader  of  Homer  may  learn. 

Before  going  further,  we  must  answer 
possible  charges  that  we  are  selecting 
matters  not  of  supreme  importance. 
Very  well.  First  of  all,  is  anyone  willing 
to  say  the  modern  woman  is  more  com- 
fortable than  her  Grecian  predecessor  or 
more  stylishly  gowned  than  the  ancient 
Egyptian  maiden?  Would  any  physi- 
cian who  examined  prospective  recruits 
for  the  army  say  the  man  of  today  is  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  warrior? 

The  very  fact  that  physicians  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  their 
knowledge  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
modern  diet  is  less  wholesome  than  that 
of  our  ancestors.  If  people  claim  civil- 
ization introduces  great  feasts,  who  will 
say  that  the  banquets  given  by  Crassus 
were  not  sumptuous?  Moreover,  did 
not  the  so-called  “civilization”  as  it  was 
in  Crassus’  time,  lead  to  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  Rome? 

Our  worthy  opponents  will  probably 
claim  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  in  industry  and  science.  Is  it 
civilized  to  have  thousands  of  people 
wearing  away  their  lives  digging  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth;  millions  destroying 
their  bodies  in  the  awful  sacrifice  de- 
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manded  by  the  production  of  manufac- 
tured articles;  more  millions  dying  in 
war  as  a result  of  the  “wonderful  prog- 
ress of  science?”  Yet  our  opponents 
will  claim  there  is  a good  side  to  the 
question.  Even  though  thousands  are 
killed  yearly,  they  say  transportation 
has  helped  us  greatly.  Are  we  any 
better  off  than  the  ancients  who  plodded 
along  with  their  camels  or  horses  ? What 
do  we  gain  by  speed?  Do  our  oppo- 
nents cite  the  case  of  American  action 
against  Germany?  Against  American 
speed  was  German  speed — and  the 
latter  was  four  years  ahead.  Had  speed 
been  the  chief  consideration,  Germans 
would  have  captured  Washington  in 
1914.  At  any  rate  if  speed  means 
slaughter  and  war,  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  world  to  be  placed  on  a treadmill. 
Our  honorable  opponents  will  name  any 
number  of  inventions  that  produce  speed. 
These  can  be  answered  by  merely  stating 
that  the  value  of  everything  in  this 
world  can  be  reduced  to  terms  of  effect 
on  the  human  body  and  mind.  Again 
we  may  have  to  meet  the  claim  that 
medical  science  has  helped  the  human 
race  greatly  by  combating  new  diseases. 
Would  science  be  needed  if  human  bodies 
were  kept  always  so  healthy  that  dis- 
eases would  avoid  them  as  moths, 
oamphor?  Still,  they  say,  surgeons  have 
done  wonders  in  restoring  bodies  man- 


gled in  war.  Oh,  yes,  but  “civilized” 
scientists  invented  the  machines  that 
mangled  them,  did  they  not? 

So  far  as  the  arts  are  concerned,  we 
have  but  to  say  that  any  fair-minded 
person  would  award  the  decision  to 
other  and  better  times.  As  for  religion, 
the  world  is  probably  more  atheistica 
now  than  it  ever  was  since  man  was 
placed  on  the  earth. 

It  is  impossible  to  exhaust  the  subject 
in  such  v short  article,  but  we  must  agree 
that  it  is  time — high  time — for  America 
to  realize  that  the  human  race  is  not  a 
mere  offering  on  the  altar  of  the  Steel 
Age.  but  that  the  world,  and  everything 
in  the  world,  is  valueless  unless  it  con- 
tributes to  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  It  is  time  to 
stop  talking  of  the  modern  civilization 
that  speaks  in  terms  of  monster  build- 
ings, endless  railways,  roaring  factories, 
and  squadrons  of  aeroplanes,  and  begin 
right  now  to  improve  the  human  body 
and  mind.  The  average  human  being 
today  would  be  a mere  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  our  “despised”  ancestors.  It 
was  the  supreme  conceit,  pomp,  and 
pride  of  Rome  that  caused  her  downfall, 
and  those  same  qualities  will  lead  Amer- 
ica into  a Babylonish  captivity  unless 
she  sees  the  “handwriting  on  the  wall” 
concealed  in  the  flattering  remarks  of 
foreign  nations. 


®f )c  league  of  JSations 

Francis  Comerford 


ANY  discussion  of  the  so-called 
League  of  Nations  in  a school  of 
this  type  calls  for  the  close  at- 
tention and  lively  interest  of  the  pupil. 
The  subject  has  held  first  place  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  past 
few  months,  and  all  the  articles  appear- 


ing therein  have  striven  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  voter.  We  have  yet 
to  see  any  well  defined  attempt  to  bring 
the  matter  before  a class  that  it  most 
vitally  concerns — the  American  school- 
boy or  schoolgirl.  We  say  “most  vitally 
concerns,”  and  rightfully,  we  think,  for 
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will  not  this  element  be  the  voting  body 
a few  years  hence,  will  they  not  be  the 
ones  who  will  live  to  be  weighed  down 
by  what  may  be  an  almost  unbearable 
burden  or  to  be  deprived  of  what  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  salvation  of  the 
world?  To  say  that  the  majority  of 
boys  in  this  school  know  nothing  about 
the  formation  or  attempted  formation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  would  be  as  great 
an  untruth  as  to  say  that  the  majority 
know  everything  about  the  project. 
We  commend  the  subject  to  their  study 
and  for  our  own  part,  attempt  below  to 
point  out  a few  of  the  salient  points  in 
what  promises  to  be  the  object  of  world- 
wide discussion  and  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is,  without  a vestige  of  doubt,  very  lofty 
and  well-meaning.  It  is,  briefly,  to  save 
the  human  race  by  lifting  it  from  the 
steady  rut  of  war  into  which  it  has  fallen 
since  the  creation  of  man.  It  will, 
say  the  conferees  at  Paris,  raise  civil- 
ization to  a higher  plane,  and  propagate 
a desire  for  human  brotherhood  based 
upon  international  goodwill  and  friend- 
ship. These  rather  altruistic  phrases 
can  be  everything  or  nothing,  just  as 
they  have  been  in  previous  peace  con- 
ferences, but  the  apparently  earnest 
endeavor  of  the  contracting  parties  in 
this  affair  to  end  war  is  commendable 
and  their  most  sincere  hopes  in  this  di- 
rection will,  we  trust,  be  fully  realized. 
Critics — well-meaning  and  otherwise — - 
will  say,  “But  how  can  you  hope  for 
everlasting  freedom  from  war  when  al- 
ready supposedly  friendly  powers  are 
making  no  secret  of  serious  quarrels 
among  themselves?  Look  at  the  action 
Italy  took!”  To  this  you  may  attach 
little  significance,  for  the  conditions  of 
unrest  at  the  present  time  do  not  tend 
to  cool  thinking  and  many  a so-called 


“serious  quarrel”  may  be  little  more  than 
a temperance  squabble. 

We  have  thus  far  viewed  this  proposi- 
tion from  an  international  angle.  Let 
us  look  at  it  now  from  the  point  of  view 
of  America,  ffor  America,  of  course, 
should  be  our  chief  interest  in  this 
matter) , and  let  us  ask  some  of  our  worthy 
statesmen  to  join  with  us  in  asking  our- 
selves “How  will  it  affect  America?” 
That  should  be  our  first  and  last  thought 
in  connection  with  this  League,  for  after 
we  have  extended  our  compassion  and 
pity  to  foreign  sufferers,  let  us  not  (and 
our  statesmen  with  us)  forget  that  we 
have  a country  of  our  own.  Many  ob- 
jectionable features  in  the  covenant  as 
first  brought  home  by  our  great  Presi- 
dent were  pointed  out  by  such  worthy 
Americans  as  U.  S.  Senators  Lodge  and 
Knox.  They  asked,  “What  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  what  about  the  im- 
migration clause  in  the  covenant,  what 
of  the  so-called  mandatories  that  we 
would  be  obliged  to  take  upon  ourselves; 
what  of  the  proposed  standardization 
of  labor  wages,  what  of  countless  other 
issues  in  this  document?”  Now,  many 
of  those  objections  have  been  met  and 
many  have  not.  The  many  that  have 
not,  we  commend  to  your  attention  once 
again  and  assure  you  that  you  will  find 
much  for  and  much  against. 

The  thing  that  we  need  most,  the  thing 
that  would  best  serve  in  this  great 
question,  is  the  ability  of  both  public 
men  and  private  citizen  to  discuss  this 
covenant  as  it  stands;  to  cast  aside 
partisanship  and  personalities,  to  take  a 
statement  and  pass  upon  it  without 
asking,  “Is  this  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can? Is  this  Wilson  or  the  Senate?” 
For  the  American  voter  schooled  in  the 
crafty  ways  of  politics,  this  is  hard,  and 
so  we  appeal  to  you,  schoolboys  of  the 
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United  States,  yes,  to  you,  our  fellow 
students  in  this  school.  You  do  not 
vote  yet;  you  have  not  formed  decided 
political  opinions;  you  are  free  to  look 
at  this  project  without  the  taint  of 
partisanship  or  prejudice;  true,  you  lack 
the  discerning  eye  of  the  statesman  and 
the  lawyer  but  you  have  instead  the 
unbiased  conscience,  the  unaffected  feel- 
ings of  youth.  Take  this  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  study  it. 
Read  the  opinions  of  great  men  upon  the 


subject  but  do  not  repeat  their  state- 
ments as  if  you  were  parrots;  rather 
extract  therefrom  truth  and  form  there- 
with your  own  opinions.  Years  after- 
ward you  will  remember  how  you  stood 
upon  the  question  and,  even  though 
your  opinions  did  not  coincide  with  the 
decision,  you  will  take  pride  in  setting 
forth  the  same  views  upon  the  matter 
that  you  had  when  you  were  but  grad- 
uating from  the  Latin  School. 


Hanl)  of  tfje  Jfflitintgfjt  is>un 

(A  Fragment.) 

Myriads  of  sea-gulls  filling  the  air, 

Clouding  the  heavens,  entrancingly  fair — 
Rose-pink  and  saffron,  that  melt  into  blue, 
Opaline  flushes  of  delicate  hue. 


Threaded  with  orange  and  streamlets  of  gold, 

Nestling  up  close  to  the  North  Cape  so  bold — 

Tears  of  the  naiads  and  mermaids  once  wept, 

Gathered  by  Neptune  while  Father  Time  slept.  — P.  J.  W.,  T9 


©reams 

I see  in  my  dreams  a valley,  bathed  in  morning  dew, 

The  home  of  my  child-hood, 

Where  in  Spring-time  I oft  would, 

And  oh!  that  again  I could, 

Roam  through  the  blossoming  orchards  with  you. 

’Twas  over  there,  near  the  brook,  its  banks  bestrewn  with  flowers, 
That  we  would  oft  stand, 

As  we  strolled  hand  in  hand, 

In  that  far  away  land, 

Dancing  so  carefree  through  youth’s  sweetest  hours. 

We  trip  up  the  path  to  the  mountains,  shaded  by  hanging  vines, 
And  the  sweet  note  enthralls, 

Of  the  bird  as  it  calls, 

Over  high  garden  walls, 

To  its  mate  and  its  young,  far  away  in  the  pines. 

The  sun  now  sinks  in  its  glory,  into  the  unknown  west, 

Twilight  enfolds  the  hills, 

Creeping  o’er  streams  and  rills, 

Past  fields  of  daffodils, 

While  o’er  the  country  side,  all  is  at  rest. 


—E.  C.  D.,  T9. 


Latin 
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Peffinb  tfje  Counter 


THE  tailor  looked  up  from  his  work, 
nodded,  and  mechanically  mum- 
bled a “Good  morning,  sir.  What 
can  I do  for  you?”  as  the  prospective 
customer  opened  the  door.  By  way  of 
reply,  the  new  arrival  answered,  “Nice 
morning,  isn’t  it?”  The  tailor  reflected 
he  had  seen  the  gentleman  before  some- 
where but  surely  not  in  his  shop.  Oh, 
yes!  he  was  an  expressman  at  the  Back 
Bay  Station. 

“I  want  you  to  fix  up  this  suit  of  mine. 
Ain’t  very  good  now,  but  it’s  all  right  for 
work,  anyway.  Bought  it  eight  years 
ago  for  twelve  dollars.  Suppose  it 
would  cost  about  forty  now,  eh?” 

“Well,  yes.  Everything’s  higher  now, 
you  know.  Even  have  to  pay  two  cents 
for  a paper  in  the  morning,”  replied  the 
sympathetic  tailor. 

“Guess  you’re  right.  It’s  terrible  the 
way  the  prices  are.  Hardly  have  the 
money  to  get  something  to  eat,  much 
less  anything  else.  Funny  they  can’t  do 
something  up  in  Washington.  Bah! 
Those  lazy  chair  warmers  are  nothing 
but  grafters.  Just  grab  the  money — 
that’s  all  they  care  about.  People  are 
all  right  when  election  comes  around,” 
the  expressman  averred. 

“That’s  about  it.  Graft  everywhere,” 
the  tailor  said,  looking  at  the  clock. 

Just  then  a huckster  drove  past  the 
window.  “Say,  I bought  a couple  of 
big  cucumbers  from  a fellow  this  morn- 
ing for  ten  cents  apiece.  They  want 
fifteen  cents  in  the  stores  around  here. 
Fifteen  cents — robbery!  Robbing  the 
people — that’s  what  it  is.  Talk  about 
democracy — it’s  about  time  we  had 
some,”  the  customer  declared. 

“Is  there  any  special  time  you  want 
your  suit,  sir?”  asked  the  tailor,  trying 


to  get  back  to  business.  “You  want  it 
repaired,  cleaned,  and  pressed?” 

“Oh,  you  know  what  to  do.  Any  time 
tomorrow  will  do.” 

“Very  well.” 

An  old  customer  came  in,  and  began 
to  talk  of  a new  suit.  The  other  gen- 
tleman decided  to  leave,  and,  with  a 
“Good-day,”  hurried  out.  The  tailor 
informed  the  “regular”  that  prices  were 
higher,  but  the  customer  was  not 
troubled,  for  he  expected  it,  and  did  not 
care,  since  he  really  wanted  a new  suit 
for  summer.  Forty  dollars  was  to  be 
the  price,  they  decided,  after  looking  at 
samples  costing  from  thirty-five  to  fifty. 

An  Irishman  nearly  collided  with  the 
“regular”  as  the  latter  was  going  out. 
The  former  proceeded  to  inform  the 
tailor  of  his  desire.  “I  bought  a pair  of 
pantses  last  October  and  I haven’t  taken 
them  out  of  the  closet  since.  Now  I 
want  to  wear  them,  and  I want  a coat 
and  a vest  to  go  with  them.  You  told 
me  you  would  keep  the  cloth  for  me. 
Number  28  you  said  it  was.  I want  the 
coat  and  vest  now,  for  I haven’t  put  a 
leg  into  the  pantses  since  I got  them.” 

“I  didn’t  think  you’d  put  your  head 
in  them,”  the  tailor  said  jokingly.  “I’ll 
try  to  fix  it  up  for  you.” 

“How  much  will  it  cost?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars.” 

“Twenty-five  dollars!  You’re  crazy, 
man!  You  just  make  it  for  twenty 
dollars,  now.” 

“No,  sir.  I won’t  just  make  it  for 
twenty  dollars.  I’ll  just  make  it  for 
twenty-five  or  not  at  all.  Can’t  afford 
to  charge  less.” 

“Make  it  twenty-two,  then,  mister.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  have  it  made 
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John.  I can’t  work  for  nothing,”  the 
tailor  replied. 

‘‘Oh,  well,  make  it  anyway.  What 
difference  does,  it  make?  I can’t  take  it 
with  me  when  I die;  so  yon  might  as  well 
have  it  as  someone  else.  Say,  now,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  prohibition  business? 

“I  don’t.” 

“Don’t  what?” 

“Think  about  it.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to.  Crazy  idea, 
anyway.  People  are  getting  stills  so 
they  can  make  it  themselves.” 

“So  they’re  going  to  make  it  on  the 
quiet,  eh?”  asked  the  tailor,  while  he 
pressed  a pair  of  trousers. 

“It  isn’t  so  very  funny.  We’ll  all  feel 
like  firewood,  we’ll  be  so  dry.  Suppose 
some  poor  fools  will  be  drinking  wood 
alcohol  then,”  the  Irishman  kept  on. 

“If  you’re  going  to  sing  ‘How  dry  I 
am!’  you  want  to  keep  away  from  the 
water  wagon,”  the  tailor  suggested. 

“I  gues6  I’ll  be  going.  Don’t  forget. 
Number  twenty-eight.  Be  good.” 

The  following  day  the  expressman  came 
for  his  suit.  The  tailor  had  it  waiting 
for  him,  looking  spick  and  span. 

“How  much?”  the  suit-ed  customer 
asked. 

“One  dollar.” 

“A  dollar!  I thought  it  would  be  fifty 
cents.  You  charge  too  much.” 

“That’s  the  price,  sir.  Tell  me,  how 
much  would  you  charge  to  take  a trunk 
to  the  station  for  me?” 

©reams  of 

THE  heart  of  the  great  metropolis 
was  alive.  Dense  throngs  of  hu- 
manity lined  the  streets  leading 
to  the  World  Opera  House.  Some  of  the 
crowd,  while  waiting  for  the  hall  to  be 
opened,  amused  themselves  with  watch- 


“A  dollar  and  a half.” 

“That’s  too  much,”  said  the  tailor, 
turning  the  tables  on  the  expressman. 

“That’s  the  regular  price.  I never 
change  it,”  the  latter  answered. 

“So  is  mine,”  the  energetic  tailor  re- 
sponded. 

“Oh,  well,  let  it  go.  Have  you  a box 
to  put  it  in?”  (Suit  boxes  cost  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  cents  each.) 

“No,  but  I can  give  you  some  paper.” 

“That’ll  do,  but  I thought  you  might 
have  an  extra  box.  Got  a cap  you  could 
give  me?” 

“No.” 

“How  about  that  light  cap  over  there? 
That’s  all  right.” 

“I  know  it’s  all  right.  It’s  mine,”  the 
tailor  said,  patiently  enduring  it. 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  have  a cap.” 

“The  stores  are  full  of  them  down- 
town.” 

“Yes,  I know  that,  but Well,  I 

might  as  well  be  going.  Good-bye.” 

“Of  all  the  nerve!”  the  tailor  exclaimed 
to  his  bushelman,  after  the  customer  had 
left.  “He  wanted  a suit  cleaned,  pressed 
and  repaired,  and  a free  cap — all  for  one 
dollar.  Besides,  he  wanted  a box  so 
he  could  tell  everyone  he  bought  a new 
suit.  What  a ‘piker!’  Then  the  little 
tailor  sighed  and  reflected  it  was  just 
another  incident  in  life’s  chain  of  events. 

— P.  J.  W.,  T9. 

Jfuturc 

ing  the  gigantic  airplanes  unload  three 
or  four  thousand  passengers  at  a time  on 
the  roof  of  the  Hotel  International, 
adding  to  the  enormous  mob  already  as- 
sembled in  Times  Square.  From  the 
street  these  airplanes  looked  like  birds 
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to  the  spectators  far  beneath,  although 
they  were  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  five  thousand  Jpersons.  Newsboys 
were  darting  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd, 
supplying  eager  customers  with  copies  of 
the  “World  Ideal,’’  the  only  paper  now 
printed  in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
.the  home  of  thirty  millions  of  people. 
Once  the  head  line  of  the  front  page  was 
glimpsed,  all  else  was  forgotten,  even 
the  whirring  monsters  of  the  air.  Across 
the  front  page  in  flaming  red  letters  was 
the  announcement,  “Universal  Brother- 
hood of  Man  assembles  at  World  Opera 
House  to  hear  the  long  awaited  discovery 
of  eternal  life.”  This,  therefore,  was 
the  reason  why  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  together  that  night  in  the  vast 
auditorium  capable  of  seating  almost 
three  hundred  thousand. 

At  eight-thirty  sharp  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  impatient  waitersentered 
proceeding  in  orderly  fashion  to  sit  down. 
The  hall  was  lighted  by  artificial  day- 
light, the  source  of  which  could  not  be 
seen.  In  less  time  than  one  would  think 
possible  the  monstrous  crowd  was  seated 
awaiting  the  opening  words  of  the  chair- 
man. Pending  the  commencement  of 
the  meeting,  the  audience  was  kept  in 
good  humor  by  the  showing  of  moving- 
pictures  of  the  World  War  of  1914  and 
of  the  May  Day  riots  of  1963. 

It  was  a strange  assembly  of  men  that 
met  the  eye  of  the  observer  on  that 
memorable  night.  From  the  assembled 
men  came  a low  murmur,  as  they  talked 
to  each  other.  They  were  all  well- 
dressed  and  prosperous-looking,  al- 
though they  were  only  laborers  or  me- 
chanics, the  result  of  the  triumph  of 
Communism  all  over  the  world.  They 
feared  no  capitalism  or  rule,  for  they 
themselves  were  the  capitalists  and  rul- 
ers of  the  world.  Indeed,  viewing  such  a 


strange  state  of  affairs,  one  would  think 
that  at  last  the  long-awaited  millenium 
was  realized. 

There  were  five  or  six  men  seated  on 
the  platform,  gazing  out  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd.  These  men  were  the  ones 
who  were  yearly  selected  by  lot  to  act  as 
judges.  Their  position  was  not  an 
enviable  one,  since  the  great  mass  of 
communists  were  liable  to  suspect  them 
of  seeking  to  further  their  own  interests, 
a crime  punishable  by  death.  One  of 
these  was  a distinguished  looking  per- 
sonage. He  had  a keen  ascetic  face, 
with  piercing  blue  eyes.  His  glance 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  the 
great  Rettenheimer,  who  had  passed  the 
bill  a few  years  ago  providing  for  the 
execution  of  anyone  who  was  found  to 
have  in  his  possession  any  flag  other 
than  the  red  banner  of  Communism. 
Suddenly  a hush  fell  over  the  audience, 
as  he  was  seen  to  rise  and  address  the 
crowd. 

“Order!”  he  was  crying,  “Order!  Let 
the  members  of  our  great  fraternal 
brother-hood  be  silent.  Unfortunately 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  night  is  de- 
layed, and  will  not  reach  here  until  nine- 
thirty, since  he  is  addressing  a meeting 
in  Boston  tonight.  It  is  our  good  for- 
tune, however,  to  have  with  us  tonight, 
Brother  Wilson,  who  will  hold  our  inter- 
est until  the  arrival  of  the  professor.” 
The  assemblage,  although  disappointed 
at  the  enforced  delay,  were  pleased  with 
the  announcement  that  they  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Wilson,  the 
great  logician  and  historian  of  the 
Communists. 

Silence  reigned  supreme  in  the  huge 
opera  house  as  Wilson  stepped  into  the 
speaker’s  place.  In  his  heart  he  wished 
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that  the  audience  would  break  into 
furious  applause,  but  of  course  that 
savored  too  much  of  individualism.  He 
addressed  the  crowd  as  follows:  “Mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  it  is  in- 
deed a source  of  pleasure  to  have  the 
duty  of  holding  your  attention  until  the 
arrival  of  the  professor.  Tonight  seems 
to  me  to  be  a fitting  occasion  to  recall  to 
our  minds  the  world  triumph  of  our 
ideals.  We  have  indeed  made  wonderful 
advances  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  which  have  passed  since  the  close 
of  the  world  war  of  1914.  At  that  time 
we  were  a handful,  despised,  ill-treated, 
and  laughed  at;  today,  Communism 
reigns  supreme.  Under  our  guidance, 
science  has  taken  tremendous  strides, 
and  tonight  we  shall  witness  the  greatest 
discovery  of  history.  Our  foes  are  few 
and  powerless.  Except  for  the  state  of 
Alaska,  the  stronghold  of  Individualism, 
we  rule  the  world.  At  last  the  ideals  of 
Marx  and  Lenine  triumph.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  America,  the  tri-color  of 
France,  and  the  Union  Jack  of  Britain 
have  given  place  to  the  symbol  of  equal- 
ity and  universal  brotherhood,  the  red 
banner  of  Eastman  and  Trotzky.  At 
last  the  children  of  Cain  have  come  into 
their  own.  We  all  know  that  patriotism, 
nationalism  and  individualism  ceased  to 
exist  as  powerful  factors  as  a result  of 
the  May  Day  revolution  of  1963,  the 
day  when  at  a single  blow  capitalism  was 
abolished,  and  the  workingman  of  the 
world  ruled  his  own  destiny.  But,  I 
think,  my  task  is  finished,  for  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  that  shout  signifies  that  the 
great  scientist  has  arrived,  on  whose 
account  you  are  assembled  here  tonight.” 

Wilson  had  surmised  correctly.  The 
world-renowned  scientist,  who  in  the 
last  six  months  had  sprung  from  the 
depths  of  obscurity  to  the  highest 


pinnacle  of  fame,  was  about  to  be  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  eyes  of  three 
hundred  thousand  curious  men.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  the  wildest  guesses  had 
been  hazarded  as  to  who  he  was  and 
what  he  looked  like.  Now,  however,  the 
curiosity  of  the  Communists  was  to  be 
satisfied.  Suddenly  a door  in  the  back 
of  the  platform  opened,  and  a man 
stepped  forth.  It  was  the  professor. 
Like  a still  night  on  a lonely  desert,  si- 
lence gripped  the  multitude.  Tensely 
they  held  themselves  as  they  stared, 
fascinated,  upon  them  an  before  them. 
Well  they  might,  for  there  was  one  who 
would  excite  the  interest  of  the  dullest 
mind.  He  was  quietly  dressed,  and  his 
sparse  hair  just  covered  his  head.  The 
forehead  and  eyes  were  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  man,  his  high  and  in- 
tellectual brow  showing  the  high  degree 
of  advancement  to  which  the  Aryan 
race  had  attained.  His  eyes  were  hidden 
beneath  bushy  eyebrows,  and  glowed 
like  coals  of  fire.  They  excited  in  his 
audience  fear  rather  than  confidence, 
although  aside  from  his  eyes  his  features 
were  benign  and  kindly.  He  was  the 
greatest  product  of  Communism,  a man 
of  whom  they  might  well  be  proud.  Un' 
known  until  very  recently,  he  had  al- 
ready revolutionized  science  by  dis- 
proving the  theories  advanced  by  all 
previous  scientists.  In  his  laboratory 
he  had  created  machines,  almost  un- 
canny in  their  functioning.  And  tonight 
he  was  to  show  for  the  first  time  his 
greatest  and  final  invention.  He,  at  last 
had  invented  a formula  which  could 
create  human  life.  No  wonder  that  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  fear  settled  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  gazed  on  the  man. 

Quickly  Rettenheimer  stepped  forth 
to  greet  the  professor.  At  once  he  con- 
ducted him  to  the  centre  of  the  platform 
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and  introduced  him  to  the  audience. 
“Brothers,  with  no  preliminary  remarks 
of  my  own,  I will  at  once  present  the 
long-awaited  professor,  Doctor  Mallory,” 
he  said.  From  the  vast  throng  came  a 
low  murmur,  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, a testimonial  to  the  renown  of 
the  world-famous  scientist. 

“Comrades  and  brothers,  greeting!” 
It  was  the  professor  who  was  speaking. 
“Well  do  I realize  what  an  important 
night  this  will  be  in  the  annals  of  history. 
We  are  gathered  together  tonight  to 
disprove  the  claim  of  the  Individualists 
that  life  cannot  be  created  but  only  can 
be  destroyed.  I have  perfected  the 
means  by  which  not  only  can  life  be 
created,  but  also  this  created  life  cannot 
be  destroyed.  This  discovery  will  shat- 
ter their  strength,  and  I predict  that  in  a 
year  there  will  only  be  a mere  thousand 
of  them  left.  Unfortunately  the  one 
Individualist  whom  I respect  and  ad- 
mire will  probably  remain  unconverted, 
Edmund  Doyle.  His  convictions  are 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  affected  even 
by  such  a marvelous  result.”  Even  as 
Mallory  was  speaking,  there  was  a com- 
motion in  the  hall  as  a man  was  seen  to 
leave  his  seat  and  walk  straight  up  the 
centre  aisle  to  the  platform.  In  aston- 
ishment Mallory  perceived  that  it  was 
Doyle  himself,  the  leader  of  the  Individ- 
ualists, in  the  strong-hold  of  Commun- 
ism. Without  hesitation  Doyle  made 
his  way  straight  to  the  spot  where 
Mallory  was  standing.  The  onlookers 
were  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  seeing 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  opposing 
factions  confronting  each  other  face  to 
face.  There  they  stood,  these  two  men, 
who  had  been  companions  since  birth 
and  were  cousins,  one  representing  the 
ideas  of  materialistic  humanity,  and  the 
other  the  leader  of  that  small  band  who 


still  believed  that  the  old  order  was  best. 
Although  of  different  beliefs,  they  were 
still  the  closest  of  friends. 

Such  was  the  strange  situation,  when 
Mallory  broke  the  silence.  “Why  Ed- 
mund, it  is  certainly  a surprise  to  see  you 
here  tonight  of  all  men.  Don’t  you 
realiz  e that  your  life  might  be  in  danger 
at  thehands  of  those  men  in  the  audience. 
Permit  me  to  get  you  away  before  any- 
thing happens.”  Quietly  and  seriously 
Doyle  answered  him:  “No,  John,”  he 
said,  “I  have  come  here  tonight  for  a 
purpose,  in  order  to  prevent  the  success 
of  your  creation.  If  your  invention  is 
a success,  which  I doubt,  and  you  are  able 
to  create  new  life,  what  then?  Can  you 
put  reason  into  the  figure  which  you 
will  present  with  life?  And  can  you 
destroy  that  life  in  case  it  becomes  dan- 
gerous to  the  community?” 

Seriously  Mallory  considered,  and  he 
recollected  that  in  his  haste  to  create 
life  he  had  made  no  provision  for  in- 
telligence. Supposing  that  his  inven- 
tion would  indeed  be  a menace  to 
society?  What  should  he  do?  Sud- 
denly a solution  of  the  problem  appeared 
to  him.  He  decided  to  let  the  question 
be  settled  by  the  vote  of  the  meeting. 
Swiftly  he  turned  to  the  crowd  and 
spoke.  “Brothers,  I have  determined 
that  you  shall  be  the  judges  in  this  case. 
Shall  I prove  my  claims  or  shall  I de- 
stroy forever  my  formula?” 

As  one  man  the  crowd  yelled,  “Prove 
your  claims,  or  we  brand  you  as  impostor 
and  coward.”  “You  have  spoken,” 
said  Mallory,  “and  the  decision  is  yours. 
Brothers,”  addressing  two  men  in  back 
of  him,  “bring  it  in.”  Breathlessly  the 
dense  throng  waited  until  the  two  men 
returned  pushing  a large  object  on  wheels 
It  was  the  machine  into  which  life  was 
to  be  placed.  The  figure  was  made  of 
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different  kinds  of  metals,  and  was  almost 
ten  feet  high.  Except  for  its  size  it 
appeared  exactly  like  a dead  human 
body.  In  a short  time  it  was  in  front 
of  Mallory  and  he  gazed  upon  it  proudly. 
It  was  the  greatest  work  of  his  life. 
With  it  he  would  confound  his  foes  and 
win  great  honor.  It  was  indeed  a proud 
feeling  which  possessed  him. 

No  such  feelings  were  in  Doyle’s  mind, 
however.  His  mind,  which  could  dis- 
cern the  future  as  clearly  as  the  past,  saw 
only  misfortune.  He  saw  Mallory  un- 
able to  control  his  own  creation,  and  the 
terrible  monster  rampage  over  the  earth, 
destroying  and  ravaging  the  whole 
world.  He  realized  that  the  thing 
would  be  evil  incarnate,  unable  to  be 
destroyed  and  without  reason  to  guide 
its  actions.  He  saw  the  rate  of  monsters 
multiply  and  proceed  to  wipe  the  human 
race  out  of  the  world  which  it  had  ruled 
for  thousands  of  years.  All  this  was 
open  to  his  vision,  although  no  such 
ideas  were  in  Mallory’s  mind,  who  was 
too  steeped  in  materialism  to  see  such 
visions. 

With  a feeling  of  horror  Doyle  saw  his 
friend  set  to  work  to  imspire  the  au- 
tomaton with  life.  He  connected  the 
figure  with  wires,  running  from  under 
the  building.  Breathlessly  he  was 
watched  by  every  human  being  in  the 
huge  hall.  Then  he  turned  and  again 
addressed  the  dumfounded  crowd.  “In 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  when  I first 
turn  this  switch,”  he  said,  “you  will 
view  the  results  of  my  work.  Despite 
my  cousin’s  objections  I think  that  this 
discovery  will  be  a boon  to  humanity 
rather  than  a menace.  If  it  has  life, 
why  can  it  not  have  reason?  My 
cousin  will  say  that  reason  cannot  be 
found  without  a soul,  but  have  I not 
proved  conclusively  there  is  not  any 


soul,  only  life  and  evolution?”  Turning 
his  back  to  the  spectators  he  proceeded 
to  the  desk  in  the  rear  of  the  platform, 
and  from  one  of  the  drawers  he  took  a 
paper,  which  contained  his  wonderful 
formula.  Once  more  his  cousin  begged 
him  to  destroy  the  wonderful  secret,  but 
he  was  obdurate.  Approaching  the 
Thing,  he  manipulated  several  switches 
so  that  countless  currents  flowed  into  the 
huge  figure.  Fascinated,  Doyle  and 
every  other  man  in  the  room  watched 
the  results.  Slowly  but  surely  it  seemed 
as  if  the  figure  was  becoming  alive,  and 
some  even  thought  they  could  discern 
a flush  of  crimson  mantle  into  the 
cheeks  of  steel. 

Five  or  six  minutes  passed.  The 
audience  were  unable  to  think  rationally, 
so  terrible  a feeling  of  evil  to  come  pos- 
sessed them.  “In  two  more  minutes,” 
Mallory  shouted,  “it  will  be  beyond  my 
control.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  world.”  As  in  a nightmare  Doyle 
looked  at  his  watch.  There  was  yet  one 
minute  left.  What  should  he  do? 
Should  he  leave  these  misguided  people 
to  their  fate  and  hurry  back  to  Alaska, 
or  should  he  prevent  the  impending 
catastrophe  at  any  cost?  He  could  not 
decide.  He  loved  Mallory  as  a brother, 
had  played  with  him  as  a child,  and  now 
almost  worshipped  him.  Oh,  why  had 
not  Mallory  been  able  to  see  the  true 
light  as  he  himself  had? 

What  happened  in  the  next  few  mo- 
ments was  like  a dream  to  the  enormous 
assembly  of  men.  Mallory  was  slowly 
counting  off  the  ten  seconds  that  yet  re- 
mained, his  hand  on  the  main  switch. 
The  light  in  the  hall  had  been  shut  off, 
and  the  place  was  in  darkness  except  for 
one  globe  that  was  still  lighting  on  the 
platform.  The  time  had  come,  Mallory 
was  already  raising  his  hand  to  pull 
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down  the  switch,  when,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  horrified  crowd,  Doyle’s  hand 
moved,  a revolver  barked,  and  Mallory 
fell  to  the  floor  dead,  slain  by  the  hand 
of  his  best  friend.  Then,  pulling  some- 
thing from  his  pocket,  he  hurled  it  at 
the  invention  of  the  dead  man.  There 
was  a terrific  explosion.  When  the 
thick  cloud  of  smoke  cleared  away,  the 
monster  was  seen  to  be  a wreck,  a molten 
mass  of  metal,  and  Doyle  himself  was 
lying  on  the  floor  beside  his  friend, 
breathing  his  last. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  night’s 
tragedy.  The  already  shattered  nerves 
of  the  crowd  were  to  be  still  further 
terrified.  The  huge  house  seemed  to  be 
on  fire,  and  the  heat  became  terrific. 


Without  warning  the  roof  of  the  opera 
house  was  swept  away,  and  the  fear- 
stricken  mortals  saw  a sight  to  strike 
fear  into  the  most  unsusceptible  of  minds. 
For  in  the  high  heavens  a huge  flaming 
red  ball  rushed  toward  the  earth,  de- 
stroying all  in  its  path.  There  was  no 
need  to  tell  the  crowd  that  the  world  was 
doomed.  In  a frenzy  of  fury  they  flung 
themselves  to  the  floor,  even  as  the  de- 
structive unknown  planet  swallowed  up 
this  earth  in  its  fiery  furnace. 

This  world  was  no  more.  The  life  of 
the  human  race  was  ended.  High  in 
the  blue  atmosphere  in  burning  letters 
appeared  the  words;  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.  — E.  C.  D.,  ’19. 


SSlma  jHater 

There’s  a dear  old  mother  waiting  and  a dear  old  mother  caring 
In  a dear  old  school  so  very  far  away, 

And  that  dear  old  mother’s  smiling  and  that  dear  old  mother’s  hoping 
That  she’ll  see  her  loving  boys  again  some  day. 

Though  we  sail  across  the  ocean  to  the  sunny  Eastern  fields, 

Or  we  linger  in  the  nooks  of  Yankee  Land, 

Let  us  not  forget  the  mother  who  is  hoping  and  is  waiting 
For  her  boys,  united  in  a mighty  band. 

When  our  living  journey’s  ended  and  the  shores  are  rising  near, 

We  shall  hurry  back  again  to  B.  L.  S. — 

To  the  dear  old  mother  smiling  and  the  dear  old  mother  waiting 

That  once  more  she  may  her  loving  children  bless.  — P.  J.  IF.,  T9. 


jFart^ell 

What  means  the  wealth  this  world  can  give? 

What  use  its  empty  pleasures? 

All  would  I give  if  he  might  live, 

For  whom  the  drum  beats  funeral  measures. 

He  died  in  France,  a hero  true, 

In  the  army  of  democracy, 

Fighting  for  me,  and  fighting  for  you, 

’Gainst  the  forces  of  autocracy. 

Fare-well  to  thee,  my  only  son, 

We  will  meet  again  in  another  land, 

When  at  last  our  work  is  nobly  done; 

Then  may  we  clasp  each  other’s  hand.  — E.  C.  D.,  T9. 
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3n  JLint  of  But p 


SAVE  for  the  howling  of  the  wind 
around  the  building  and  the  flash 
of  the  watchman’s  lantern  as  he 
made  his  hourly  trip  of  inspection,  all 
was  still  and  dark  among  the  stores  in 
the  vast  warehouses  of  the  International 
Export  Co.,  jutting  far  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  harbor  on  huge  piles  to  permit 
freighters  to  come  alongside  to  load  and 
unload  their  cargoes. 

Satisfied  that  all  was  in  good  order  in- 
side the  building,  he  opened  a door  and 
stepped  onto  a narrow  balcony  of  iron, 
with  a light  hand-rail,  which  surrounded 
the  whole  building,  several  feet  above  the 
black,  icy  waters  of  the  bay. 

There  were  a few'  soldier  guards  scat- 
tered at  wide  intervals  along  the  balcony, 
stamping  and  clapping  their  hands  to 
keep  warm,  although  they  had  just  gone 
on  duty  and  w'ere  to  stay  there  for  two 
hours  more.  The  watchman  exchanged 
a greeting  w ith  each  and  gained  the  end 
of  the  pier,  where  a small  platform  was 
built  out  from  the  end  of  the  building 
and  a young  soldier  was  pacing  guard, 
w ith  his  rifle  held  under  one  arm  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

“Cold,  eh?”  queried  the  watchman. 
The  other  nodded,  and,  as  the  watchman 
punched  in  the  “clock”  at  the  corner 
and  turned  to  leave,  he  remarked, 

“Well,  I suppose  you’re  the  last  one 
I’ll  see  for  another  hour,  eh?” 

“Guess  so,”  and  the  watchman  dis- 
appeared. 

Scarcely  had  his  footsteps  died  away, 
when  the  shivering  soldier,  stopping  for  a 
moment  between  two  of  the  huge  bales 
of  cotton  with  wrhich  half  of  the  building 
was  filled,  wras  seized  from  behind  by 
two  sinewy  hands,  another  pair  seized  his 
legs,  his  rifle  wras  snatched  away,  and 
despite  his  resistance  he  was  quickly  and 


thoroughly  tied  and  gagged.  His  two 
assailants  quickly  picked  him  up  and 
bore  him  back  about  twenty  feet,  pushed 
him  into  a recess  between  two  huge 
cotton  bales,  and,  while  he  watched  them 
in  helpless  rage,  they  set  speedily  to  wrork. 

From  a huge  sack  one  produced  an 
iron  hook  with  w'hich  he  proceeded  to  rip 
open  the  binding  of  one  huge  bale,  pull 
out  an  armful  of  raw  cotton,  and  inserted 
a small  black  box,  wdiich  his  comrade 
handed  him,  far  inside  the  bale,  which 
was  about  thirty  feet  from  the  guard. 

Quickly,  efficiently,  the  operation  was 
repeated  until  the  boxes,  over  a dozen  in 
number,  had  been  placed  in  piles  of  goods 
all  over  the  building,  yet  near  enough 
together,  wTien  once  the  fire  started,  to 
unite. 

“What  of  him,  Waller?”  asked  the 
shorter  of  the  pair  as  they  threaded  their 
way  swiftly  through  the  maze  of  goods 
back  to  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

“Wecando  nothing  for  him,”  answered 
the  other,  and  sneered  as  he  replied. 
“He  must  stay  at  his  post,  you  know. 
Yankee  pig!” 

The  guard  heard,  and  grew  red  with 
anger,  struggling  desperately  with  his 
bonds,  as  the  two  descended  into  a little 
skiff  tied  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  and 
rowed  quickly  into  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

* H=  * 

“What  the  dickens  is  that?”  thought 
the  guard  far  down  the  balcony  as  he 
sniffed  suspiciously.  A queer  acrid 
smell  came  to  his  nostrils,  and  suddenly, 
far  up  the  wharf,  a single  lurid  flash 
shone  for  a moment. 

“Fire!”  he  yelled,  and  darted  inside. 

All  over  the  vast  pier  the  dread  word 
echoed.  Fire!  On  such  a night,  and  in 
such  a place,  with  tons  of  supplies  stored 
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there  for  Uncle  Sam’s  boys  overseas! 
The  interior  suddenly  glared  with  the 
light  of  electric  arc  lamps,  throwing  into 
sight  the  different  clouds  of  smoke  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  volume.  Then,  as 
suddenly  as  they  went  on,  the  lights 
flashed  out  as  the  wiring  burnt  through, 
and  the  place  was  in  total  darkness. 
The  soldiers  and  watchman  strove  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  blaze  with 
chemical  extinguishers  and  hand  hose, 
but  it  was  in  vain. 

There  was  a wild  ringing  of  bells  as 
apparatus  dashed  to  the  scene  from  near- 
by stations,  and  a few  moments  later  a 
district  chief  and  a hose  crew  entered. 
The  chief  took  one  glance  at  the  fire,  and 
turned  to  the  man  behind  him. 

“Tell  my  driver  to  skip  a second  alarm 
and  to  pull  a third,”  he  ordered. 

More  men  and  more  fire  dashed  into 
the  smoke-filled  building,  and  a dozen 
streams  of  hose  poured  gallons  of  water 
onto  the  flames,  but  even  they  could  not 
check  it.  Even  before  the  summoned 
second  and  third  alarm  apparatus  dashed 
up,  the  firemen  were  driven  back  by  the 
advancing  wall  of  smoke  and  flames 
fighting  each  foot  of  the  way.  One 
toppled  over,  unconscious  from  the 
choking  fumes,  and  was  carried  out  by 
his  comrades. 

“There’s  about  everything  in  here  to 
make  a bad  fire,  too,”  remarked  a man  to 
his  comrade  as  the  two,  kneeling,  directed 
a powerful  stream  of  water  into  the 
flames. 

It  was  a weird  sight  inside  the  burning, 
smoke-filled  building.  Through  the 
darkness  the  dark  form  of  the  firemen 
loomed  dimly  up;  here  and  there  twink- 
led the  lanterns  of  officers,  and  their 
shouted  orders  rose  even  above  the  roar 
of  the  flames,  the  hissing  and  pounding 
of  the  water,  and  the  coughs  of  men 


choked  by  the  thick  smoke.  The  curving 
streams  of  water,  from  the  network  of 
hose  which  covered  the  floor,  showed 
white  through  the  darkness  as  they  spurt- 
ed at  the  flames;  the  dark-red  and  orange 
glare  of  the  flames  showed  luridly 
through  the  murky  smoke,  which  rose  in 
black,  thick  clouds  from  the  burning 
stores;  and  from  the  other  end  of  the 
building  could  be  heard  the  pounding  of 
powerful  engines  as  three  fireboats 
poured  gallons  of  water  onto  the  fire 
from  the  other  end  of  the  building. 

Pireboat  No.  7 was  lying  several  yards 
off  the  wharf,  pouring  a half  dozen 
streams  onto  the  roaring  flames  which 
were  fast  approaching  the  end  of  the 
pier  and  the  little  space  of  planking  at 
the  end,  when  her  consort,  Fireboat  No. 
4,  pulled  near  and  the  captain’s  voice 
sounded  over  the  howling  of  the  wind 
and  the  roaring  of  the  flames. 

“The  fourth  alarm’s  been  pulled,” 
he  shouted.  “Chief  wants  to  land  some 
men  and  pull  some  of  those  bales  into 
the  water.  ” 

In  obedience,  half  a dozen  men  were 
mustered  from  their  posts  along  the  deck, 
to  the  forward  deck  of  No.  7,  as  it  forged 
through  the  water  and  as  the  bow 
touched  the  planking,  they  jumped 
ashore,  armed  with  long  poles  with  iron 
hooks  on  the  ends. 

Under  the  orders  of  a lieutenant, 
despite  the  choking  smoke,  they  fas- 
tened their  hooks  into  the  bales,  already 
burning  fiercely,  while  a stream  of  water 
played  protectingly  overhead  from  the 
fireboat  and  sluiced  down  onto  their 
helmets  and  rubber  coats.  A desperate 
tug  together,  a quick  jump  aside,  and 
the  bale  toppled  from  its  place  onto  the 
planking  of  the  wharf  andjn  an  instant 
had  been  toppled  into  the  water,  with  a 
hiss  as  the  waves  struck  the  flames. 
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A half-dozen  bales  had  been  toppled 
over  in  this  fashion,  despite  the  thick 
smoke,  and  already  the  men  were  seizing 
another  when  there  was  a sudden 
grinding,  smashing  sound  and  the  wharf 
platform,  with  its  supporting  piles  burnt 
through  on  one  side,  lurched  crazily  to 
the  left  and  the  men  only  saved  them- 
selves from  being  thrown  into  the  water 
by  grasping  at  supports. 

“Back  to  the  boat,  quick!”  shouted  the 
lieutenant,  as  the  fireboat,  seeing  their 
danger,  made  a sudden  dash  for  the 
wharf.  In  an  instant  the  men  had  run 
on  board,  and  the  vessel  pushed  off  far 
into  the  stream  again,  barely  visible 
through  the  darkness  and  smoke. 

One  man,  however,  had  been  left  be- 
hind. As  the  wharf  collapsed,  Fred 
Prescott,  a young  hoseman  of  No.  7’s 
crew,  had  been  thrown  against  a big 
cotton  bale,  his  feet  had  caught  on 
something  on  the  floor,  and  the  young 
man  had  been  thrown  headlong. 

Scrambling  to  his  feet  , he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  man  beside  him,  evi- 
dently unconscious  from  smoke,  bound 
and  gagged.  He  stooped  over  him  for  a 
moment,  and  started  to  his  feet  with  a 
realization  of  what  had  happened.  No. 
7 was  backing  away,  and  he  was  alojje  on 
the  burning  wharf,  with  a wall  of  flames 
rapidly  advancing  towards  him,  one 
side  of  the  wharf  tipped  at  a dangerous 
angle,  the  piles  on  the  other  side  threat- 
ening to  burn  through,  and,  worst  of  all 
with  an  unconscious  man  on  his  hands. 

He  knew  he  would  not  be  missed,  for 
his  captain  would  think  he  had  gone 
back  to  his  hose-crew  for  duty,  and  the 
men  of  the  crew  would  think  that  he 
was  at  work  forward  on  the  boat.  He 
was  unable  to  signal,  and  there  seemed 
only  one  thing  to  do — to  jump  into  the 

i water  and  risk  being  seen  and  res- 


cued before  the  icy  water  overpowered 
him  and  his  unconscious  comrade,  for 
the  thought  of  abandoning  the  uncon- 
scious soldier  never  occurred  to  him. 

There  was  not  much  time  for  ponder- 
ing the  matter;  the  air  was  thick  with 
dense  smoke;  a leap  into  the  icy  water 
was  almost  certain  to  prove  fatal,  and 
unless  he  moved  soon  he  would  be  in  the 
water  anyway,  for  the  wharf  piles  were 
already  on  fire.  He  shouted,  but  the 
sound  of  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  wind, 
and  all  around  him  the  hose  streams  of 
his  comrades  seemed  to  mock  him. 

There  seemed  only  one  hope  of  escape 
— the  narrow  iron  balcony  which  led 
around  the  outside  of  the  building,  along 
which  he  might  crawl  to  the  land  side 
and  safety.  So,  picking  up  the  un- 
conscious soldier,  he  flung  him  over  his 
shoulder  with  the  “fireman’s  grip,”  and 
started  out  on  his  perilous  journey. 

How  he  ever  got  over,  Fred  never 
could  tell.  The  rest  of  the  climb  seemed 
like  a hideous  night-mare;  the  icy  wind 
on  one  side  cut  him  with  bitter  and 
chilling  force;  the  iron  side  of  the  build- 
ing was  blisteringly  and  unbearably  hot 
from  the  raging  inferno  within;  the  iron 
flooring,  from  the  gallons  of  water  which 
had  poured  upon  it  and  almost  instantly 
frozen,  was  slippery  and  insecure;  the 
man  on  his  back  seemed  unutterably 
heavy,  and  whips  of  smoke  and  tongues 
of  flame  curled  around  him. 

Then,  in  one  place,  it  seemed  like  a 
hideous  night-mare,  for  a part  of  the 
roof  had  fallen  away  and  had  carried 
away  with  it  the  railing  and  almost  half 
of  the  bridge  footing  itself.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  work  his  way  across  a scant  foot 
of  slippery  iron  over  almost  twenty  feet, 
leaning  against  the  wall  for  support,  one 
hand  holding  the  man  on  his  shoulders, 
the  other  desperately  clutching  the 
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smooth  wall  of  the  building  for  support. 
Time  and  again  it  seemed  as  if  the  weight 
on  his  back  must  pull  him  down  into  the 
icy  black  water  twenty  feet  below,  but 
at  length  he  struggled  across  to  the  com- 
parative safety  of  the  other  side,  his 
helmet  gone,  his  face  raw  and  bleeding, 
his  hands  blistered,  his  shoulders  aching, 
his  head  in  a confused  whirl. 

As  he  groped  blindly  against  the  wall, 
a door  opened  against  his  hand  and  he 
stumbled  blindly  into  the  smoke-filled 
room,  noticed  vaguely  the  astonished 
faces  of  a nearby  group  of  hosemen, 
wavered,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not 
strong  hands  quickly  grasped  his  un- 


conscious companion  and  supported 
him.  Then  things  reeled  around  him, 
and  everything  became  black. 

When  he  awoke,  he  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal, with  a doctor  bending  over  him. 
His  hands  and  face  were  swathed  in 
bandages,  and  things  seemed  rather  hazy 
still,  but  his  first  words  were: 

“How’s  the  other  fellow?” 

The  doctor  smiled  gently. 

“He’s  in  pretty  bad  condition  from 
being  overcome  by  smoke,  but  I guess 
we’ll  pull  him  through,  thanks  to  you 
for  getting  him  out  in  time.” 

Fred  smiled,  and  fell  asleep.  His 
work  was  done.  F.  R.  S.,  ’20. 


Special  312. 


HAT  time  is  it,  Slim?”  asked  a 
large,  fat,  and  portly  train  dis- 
patcher standing  with  his  arms 
behind  him. 

“4:57.  What’s  the  matter  with  your 
own  watch?” 

“Oh,  nothing.  I just  wanted  to  see  if 
yours  was  running.”  Just  then  number 
27,  the  Pacific  Limited,  westbound, came 
to  a stand-still  in  front  of  the  station. 
Immediately  men  sprang  from  nowhere 
to  couple  on  the  huge  mountain  climber 
and  to  inspect  the  wheel  boxes.  Ice 
carts  quickly  came  forward,  and  the 
porters  were  busily  engaged  in  filling 
their  buckets.  Hose  was  attached  to  the 
water  tanks  under  each  car,  and  several 
men  were  occupied  in  cleaning  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  Wyoming  from  the  windows. 
Presently  two  large  engines  came  from 
the  yards.  The  last  lap  of  the  grade  up 
the  Rocky  Mountains  was  about  to  be 
climbed.  The  engines  were  coupled  to 
the  train,  and  after  the  last  trainman 
had  finished  his  work,  number  27  slowly 
started  forward.  Just  as  the  last  car 
left  the  platform,  Slim  Simpson  made  a 


flying  leap  to  the  step.  Mounting  it, 
he  slammed  down  the  trap  door,  and  then 
leaned  out  waving  his  hand  to  the  portly 
train-dispatcher. 

Number  27  was  twenty  minutes  late, 
and  as  if  horrified  at  the  thought,  the 
pace  began  to  quicken  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  up-grade.  Slim  settled  him- 
self down  contentedly  in  an  empty  seat 
in  the  last  sleeper,  and  opened  the 
envelope  containing  his  orders. 

He  read  them  thru  twice,  and  then  re- 
peated them  to  himself  to  make  sure, 
“Change  engines  at  Mountain  View  at 
eleven  o’clock;  meet  special  train  num- 
ber 312  at  one  o’clock  on  siding  number 
6 ; number  312  will  have  the  right  of  way. 
Slim  folded  his  orders,  and  put  them  back 
into  his  pocket. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  crest  of  the  Rock- 
ies would  be  reached.  From  there  the 
grade  descends.  The  track  winds  like  a 
steel  snake  down  the  mighty  mountains, 
across  yawning  gullies  and  ravines,  now 
clinging  to  the  cliffs  like  a fly  to  a win- 
dow pane,  and  now  burrowing  thru  the 
earth  in  tunnels  of  which  the  shortest  is 
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a quarter  of  a mile.  The  grade  is  very 
dangerous,  and  the  brakes  of  a descend- 
ing train  are  examined  most  minutely, 
for  the  train  that  is  not  able  to  stop, 
would  in  a short  time  tear  itself  from  the 
track,  and  hurtle  off  into  space — the 
moment  before  a splendid  transcontinen- 
tal train;  the  next,  scrap  iron — and  the 
connecting  link  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  East  would  be  tied  up  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours.  At  this  time 
the  way  down  was  a single  track  al- 
though the  road  now  has  just  completed 
another  track.  There  are  numerous 
sidings,  which  run  for  several  miles  at  a 
time,  where  nature  will  permit. 

Number  27  was  on  time  at  Mountain 
View.  The  two  engines  were  taken  off, 
and  one  was  put  in  their  place.  With  a 
few  snorts  number  27  pulled  out.  Soon 
the  grade  began  to  descend,  and  the 
engineer  was  kept  busy  seeing  that  the 
train  did  not  go  down  too  fast.  Slim 
passed  thru  the  baggage  and  mail  cars, 
and  climbed  over  the  pile  of  coal  in  the 
tender  down  into  the  cab.  “Well,  how 
are  you?”  asked  Slim.  “I  just  dropped  in 
to  make  sure  that  you  knew  about  meet- 
ing special  312  at  siding  number  6.” 

“Yes,  I know  about  it.” 

“We’ll  be  at  the  siding  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  won’t  we?” 

“Yes.”  Just  then  the  grade  took  a 
slightly  steeper  turn.  The  engineer  put 
on  the  brakes  rather  heavily,  but  they 
refused  to  hold  as  much  as  they  should 
have.  The  engineer  yanked  the  brake 
again,  but  it  would  hold  only  partly,  just 
enough  to  keep  the  train  in  control. 
All  of  a sudden  it  flashed  on  the  engineer 
like  a cold  wave  that  he  couldn’t  stop  it. 
Fear  gripped  him.  With  a drawn  face 
he  turned  to  Slim  and  shrieked  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  “I  can’t  stop  the  train. 
We’ll  hit  the  special.  My  God!  What 
shall  we  do?”  Fear  began  to  grip  Slim 


also,  but  he  shook  it  off  as  a dog  does 
water  off  his  back.  The  engineer  like- 
wise pulled  himself  together.  Neither 
uttered  a sound. 

It  was  a terrible  moment.  The  train 
could  not  be  stopped,  to  open  the  switch 
was  an  impossibility,  and  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done,  27  would  collide 
with  312.  The  time  was  too  short  to 
climb  back  into  the  cars  to  use  the  emer- 
gencies, for  already  the  headlight  of 
special  312  could  be  seen  slowly  climbing 
the  grade,  drawing  its  fourteen  sleepers 
filled  with  Uncle  Sam’s  fighters  destined 
for  the  battle-fields  “over  there.”  As 
27  poked  its  headlight  around  a small 
bend,  it  revealed  a place  where  in  the 
spring  the  track  had  been  washed  out. 
This  had  been  filled  in  with  soft  dirt. 
Into  Slim’s  head  rushed  the  thought  that 
there  would  not  be  any  rocks,  and  if  he 
jumped  out  on  this  fill,  rolling  down  he 
could  reach  the  switch  and  open  it. 
The  track  formed  gigantic  horseshoes 
winding  and  winding  down  the  valley, 
and  around  one  more  great  bend  27 
would  arrive  at  the  siding. 

If  he  were  killed?  Well,  that  didn’t 
matter.  These  thoughts  had  surged 
thru  his  brain  like  a whirlwind.  The 
next  moment  the  cab  door  was  opposite 
the  fill,  and  without  a word  Slim  jumped. 

He  tolled  and  plunged  down  the  fill, 
knocking  the  breath  completely  from  his 
body,  and  filling  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
with  dirt.  Just  before  he  came  to  the 
bottom,  his  head  grazed  a rock.  When 
he  stopped  a moment  later,  he  didn’t 
move.  Number  27  was  only  a minute 
away  from  the  switch.  .Ten  seconds 
passed,  and  each  one  of  them  must  have 
seemed  an  age  to  the  frantic  men  in 
number  27’s  cab.  Special  312  was  a 
mile  away.  With  a sigh  Slim  stumbled 
to  his  feet,  and  throwing  his  whole  weight 
against  the  switch  handle,  opened  it, 
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falling  in  a heap  at  its  base.  27  passed 
safely  onto  the  siding.  The  fireman  had 
managed  to  climb  back  into  the  train, 
and  in  a few  moments  number  27  came 
to  a stop. 

The  trainmen  of  special  312  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  spectacle,  but  failing 
to  grasp  the  situation  had  been  of  no 
service.  Running  forward,  they  picked 
Slim  up.  Soused  with  a bucket  of 
water,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  aided  by 


two  other  men  he  was  taken  to  an  empty 
berth  in  one  of  the  sleepers. 

When  special  312  reached  Mountain 
View,  another  engine  was  sent  down  the 
grade  to  pick  up  number  27.  Three 
hours  late  number  27  arrived  at  Ogden, 
but  thanks  to  Slim  its  sleepers  were 
safely  deposited  in  San  Francisco,  and 
312’s  fourteen  carloads  of  men  added 
another  link  to  bind  the  Kaiser  tighter 
than  he  had  expected.  F.  W.  S.,  ’20 


Jfor  jfmbom. 

I. 

As  Belgium  lay  a-bleeding, 

And  doom  was  spelled  for  France; 

Columbia  to  battle  went, 

For  Liberty’s  defence. 

Arrayed  against  the  tyrant’s  hand, 

America  placed  her  noble  band, 

To  struggle  on  a foreign  strand. 

Determined  not  to  leave  the  shore 
’Till  Freedom’s  mission  reigned  once  more, 

And  Justice  ruled  the  world. 

II. 

Fame  ever  shall  proclaim  to  all 
The  stand  they  made  on  France’s  soil. 

How  Freedom  bade  her  hosts  assemble 
For  Teuton  hordes  to  flee,  and  tremble; 

And  in  her  glory  triumphed. 

The  enemy  lies  subdued. 

Once  more  the  sacred  laws 
Of  nations  free,  shall  rule; 

By  means  of  Mankind’s  greatest  cause, 

Democracy  renewed. 

III. 

Farewell!  O God  of  War! 

Thou  slayer  of  Mankind! 

Depart!  Thy  bloody  work  is  o’er; 

Thy  gory  fillets  blaze  no  more. 

Thy  slaughtered  victims  smear  the  plains, 

Memorials  of  thy  wicked  reign. 

Servant  of  Mars!  Once  more  retire! 

Sated  with  human  prey, 

With  bloody  sword  and  torch  of  fire, 

Attendants  of  thine  awful  sway.  — S.  F.  M.,  T9. 
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SJtmmte’S  Jfirst  jSigfjt 


IT  was  Jimmie  Casey’s  first  night  on. 
He  had  just  been  made  a “Cub”  after 
“Rushing  Copy”  for  three  years,  and 
felt  very  proud  and  important  as  he  sat 
at  his  typewriter.  Suddenly  the  tele- 
phone at  the  booth  in  the  “City  Room” 
jangled  noisily  and  then,  “Oh  Jimmie 
Casey,  on  the  first  booth.”  Jimmie 
rushed  hastily  for  the  booth  and,  lifting 
the  receiver,  listened  with  avid  interest 
to  the  speaker  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
When  the  voice  ceased,  Jimmie  crammed 
on  his  hat,  rushed  into  the  “Old  Man’s 
(N.B.  The  City  Editor’s)  and  gasped, 
“Hold  the  first  page  on  the  city  for  me. 
I’ve  got  a pretty  story  coming.”  He 
rushed  to  the  street  and  jumped  into  his 
racing  car,  which  was  standing  near,  and 
in  ten  seconds  the  Standard  office  was 
left  behind  Jimmie.  When  he  got  on  to 
the  avenue,  he  “hit  it  up”  and  at  about 
eleven  thirty  was  in  Chester,  a suburb 
of  Berne.  He  drove  down  Main  street, 
and  turned  into  Audale  Terrace,  and 
stopped  abruptly  at  a large  house  built 
in  imitation  of  the  middle  Colonial 
style.  He  leaped  over  the  fence  instead 
of  going  to  the  gate  and  approached  the 
house.  Ascending  the  piazza  steps,  he 
cautiously  made  his  way  to  the  side,  and 
clambering  in  a window,  drew  his  rusty, 
no  trusty,  flashlight  and  found  the  door. 
He  moved  silently  to  the  hall  and  then 
ascended  the  stairs.  As  he  reached  the 
top,  a white  bare  arm  reached  out  and 
slid  senuously  into  his.  Jimmie  turned 
pale  as  possible  in  the  dark  and  deter- 
mined to  sell  his  life  dearly,  but  was 
pleased  to  look  into  the  prettiest  pair  of 
brown  eyes  he  had  ever  seen.  “Sh!” 
He  hasn’t  gone  yet,  so  be  careful  and 
you  may  catch  him  at  it.”  “Oh!”  said 
Jimmie.  “I’m  glad  he  hasn’t  gone  yet, 
this  will  be  a wonderful  scoop.”  “Fol- 


low me,  and  be  quick,”  she  said.  He 
tiptoed  after  her  and  at  the  white  door 
she  stopped.  “He’s  in  there.  Go  right 
in  and  then  do  as  directed.”  She  pushed 
him  in  and  he  found  himself  in  an  empty 
room.  Then  a paper  was  pushed  under 
the  threshold.  He  picked  up  the  paper 
and  read  it  eagerly.  It  contained  the 
single  word  “Up.”  He  slumped  down 
on  the  chair  and  groaned, “What  am  I 
up  against?”  He  glanced  about  the 
room  and  at  the  back  wall  near  the  ceil- 
ing was  a small  opening  leading  into  the 
wall.  “Well,  here  goes,”  and  with  reck- 
less haste  and  no  thought  of  result  he 
jumped  into  the  aperture  and  crawlea 
along  in  the  narrow  passage.  He  came 
to  a turn  and  then  with  a sudden  de- 
cline he  was  shot  into  a room  head  first. 
Picking  himself  up  rather  shaken  by  the 
accident,  he  glanced  about  him.  His 
hair  stood  up,  for  the  moon  shone  on  the 
body  of  a woman  on  the  floor.  It  was  a 
terrible  sight.  He  approached  the  body 
quivering  with  fear  and  anticipation. 
He  leaned  over  and  felt  the  pulse.  The 
arm  was  stiff  and  cold.  Then  he  noticed 
a note  on  the  body.  He  picked  it  up 
with  the  reporter’s  scent  for  an  additional 
story.  Opening  it.  he  read  as  follows: 
“Dear  Jimmie:  Every  good  reporter 
goes  through  the  mill.  When  you  get 
through  writing  down  the  chics,  just  re- 
turn the  dressmaker’s  dummy  and 
come  back  to  the  office  because  the  edi- 
tion goes  to  press  at  one  o’clock  and  the 
‘ Old  Man”  wants  you  to  write  up  some 
district  news  for  East  Scardale. 

Affectionately, 

The  Boys.” 

Jimmie  sighed,  then  grinned,  and, 
whistling  softly,  said  :“And  it  was  going 
to  be  a peach  of  a story,  too. 

R.  F.  D.  Jr.,  T9 
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Hobe  bs.  Crime 


We  must  get  him !”  shouted  Sheriff 
Wilkins  in  his  rage,  to  his  associ- 
ates. The  reason  for  the  great 
anger  of  the  sheriff  was  that  “Diamond 
Dave,”  the  noted  jewel  thief,  had  slipped 
from  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  county 
jail-keeper.  This  was  indeed  a cause  to 
make  that  worthy  gentleman  angry,  for 
election  time  was  at  hand  and  the  people 
already  were  dissatisfied  with  his  work, 
and  might  demand  his  removal. 

“Diamond  Dave”  had  jumped  his 
bonds  a week  before  and  the  “Spotters” 
as  yet  were  unable  to  locate  him.  The 
daily  press,  backed  by  his  rival,  had 
“panned”  him  and  his  assistants  un- 
mercifully during  the  entire  week  on  his 
inefficiency,  slackness,  and  slowness. 
Stung  by  the  blow  of  losing  a prisoner  and 
by  the  criticisms  of  the  papers,  Wilkins, 
who  was  not  at  all  a dull  or  stupid  man, 
swore  by  all  that  was  holy  that  “Dave” 
must  be  and  would  be  caught. 

When  “Diamond  Dave”  escaped 
from  the  dreary  prison  walls,  he  did  not 
seek  out  his  old  haunts  where  he  operated 
before  his  first  trip  “up  the  river,”  but 
stayed  under  cover  in  a quiet  section  of 
the  city,  planning  how  he  could  “crack 
the  full  crib”  of  a diamond  king  at  his 
country  estate. 

“Dave’s”  early  life  was  like  that  of 
most  promising  young  men  who  had 
gone  wrong  associating  with  bad  com- 
panions. In  this  life  of  crime,  however, 
he  had  reached  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
his  insatiable  love  of  the  brilliant  stones 
had  earned  him  his  nick-name.  About 
seven  years  before  his  arrest  he  had 
married  a young  woman  who  loved  him, 
a thief,  as  only  a woman  can.  After 
he  had  been  blessed  with  a son,  the  po- 


lice thought  that  he  had  given  up  his 
criminal  ways  and  was  resigned  to  the 
life  of  a good  citizen,  but  driven  almost 
insane  by  the  death  of  his  dear  ones,  he 
resorted  to  his  passion  of  stealing  to  wipe 
out  his  sorrow.  Made  careless  by  his 
grief,  he  was  caught  handing  his  loot  to 
a “fence,”  a thing  which  he  never  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  himself.  Now, 
hated  by  all  citizens  and  hunted  by  the 
law,  he  became  once  more  a keen  and 
crafty  thief,  making  his  plans  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned for  his  success. 

The  date  set  for  his  attempt  had 
come  and  luck  was  playing  into  his  hands, 
as  it  was  a thick  cloudy  night.  He 
reached  his  destination,  stole  to  the 
window  he  had  picked  for  his  entrance, 
“jimmied”  and  slowly  raised  it.  His  feet 
sank  almost  up  to  his  ankles  in  the  heavy 
carpet  on  the  floor.  Creak!  went  some- 
thing. Was  his  imagination  playing 
tricks  on  him?  Was  he  to  fail  at  the 
last  moment?  After  listening  several 
moments,  assured  that  it  was  his  fears 
playing  on  him,  he  sneaked  up  to  the 
second  floor  where  the  safe  was  located. 
His  attentive  ear  listened  to  the  metallic 
whine  of  the  lock  as  his  gloved  hand 
turned  it.  One,  two,  three  minutes  had 
passed  and  he  had  learned  all  he  wished 
to  know;  fifteen  and  the  safe  swung  open. 
Truly  he  was  master  of  them  all.  Then 
one  should  have  beheld  the  joy  and  love 
break  over  his  prison-pallored  face,  as  he 
fondled  the  unset  stones  of  the  childish 
millionaire.  With  the  booty  in  a bag 
next  to  his  heart,  and  the  safe  locked,  he 
started  on  his  way  back  to  the  window. 

A sudden  groan;  a bouncing.  Snap! 
went  his  flash-light.  There  sitting  up 
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in  the  bed  was  a small  child  too  fright- 
ened to  move  or  cry  out.  “Diamond 
Dave”  had  made  a mistake;  overcome 
by  his  joy  he  had  passed  out  through  the 
wrong  door  of  the  room  into  the  chamber 
of  the  child.  A cruel  scowl  darkened  his 
face  and  an  oath  escaped  his  lips  as  he 
slowly  made  his  way  toward  the  bed, 
holding  the  attention  of  the  child  by  his 
steady  gaze.  Suddenly  dropping  his 
light  on  the  bed,  he  grabbed  the  child’s 
head  and  slapped  his  hand  over  his  mouth 
before  he  was  able  to  cry  out.  Cruelty 
and  hatred  sprang  into  his  heart  as  he 
thought  of  the  term  and  the  dreary 
prison  which  awaited  him  if  the  child 
should  scream.  Looking  down,  he  could 
just  make  out  the  golden  head  of  the  lad 
in  his  big  hand,  and  feel  the  trembling  of 
his  little  body.  Something  snapped  in 
his  mind  and  brought  back  to  him  the 
long  forgotten  memories  of  his  own  son. 
No,  he  could  not  hurt  the  little  chap,  and 
letting  him  go,  made  a dash  for  the 


stairs.  A shrill  scream  broke  the  still 
night  air,  and  just  as  Dave  was  reaching 
the  window,  a revolver  spit  forth  its 
flame  and  a bit  of  lead  whizzed  by  his 
head.  “Diamond  Dave”  stopped. 

The  next  morning  the  papers  had 
changed  their  views  and  instead  of 
“panning”  the  Sheriff  they  now  praised 
him;  nothing  was  too  good  for  him. 
Little  did  the  public  know  the  real  reason 
for  Dave’s  capture  and  although  Wil- 
kins knew,  it  was  not  to  his  advantage  to 
tell.  The  great  war  broke  out  and  the 
great  diamond  thief  was  given  leave  to 
fight  for  his  country. 

Over  there  he  fought  with  the  greatest 
bravery  and  was  decorated.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  Uncle  Sam  gave  him  a tract 
of  land  where  he  might  work  and  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a good  citizen. 
The  soul  of  a man  had  been  stirred  by 
the  love  of  his  boy,  and  saved  from  the 
paths  of  crime. 

—0.  J.  C.,  T9. 


•parting 


The  roaring  Sea  of  Destiny  has  called  us  to  the  foam, 

And  swept  away  the  dreams  that  play  about  the  lands  we  roam. 

The  Ship  of  Fate  in  gold  estate  awaits  her  crew  of  men, 

And  at  her  hail  we  shall  not  fail — the  Class  of  Nine  and  Ten. 

With  sails  of  Dawn  we  fare  upon  the  ocean  of  our  lives 
To  test  the  green  of  feathered  sheen  where  victory  yet  strives. 

The  words  of  cheer  that  safely  steer  us  through  each  briny  glen, 
Re-echo  in  our  vow  to  win! — the  Class  of  Nine  and  Ten. 

The  waves  that  reach  the  endless  beach  are  telling  all  the  hours — 

Too  few  they  are,  each  precious  star, — before  we  leave  thy  bowers; 

Yet,  Mother  dear,  with  love  sincere  we’ll  ever  cherish  thee, 

And,  clear  and  bright,  thy  name  shall  light  our  realms  of  Memory. 

— P.  J.  W.,  T9. 
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F.  W.  SAUNDERS,  O.  J.  CURRIER,  bus.  mgr.,  P.  J.  WENNERS.  editor  in  chief,  R.  F.  DENVIR,  jr.  asst.  bus.  mgr.  F. 

COMERFORD 


AS  IT  has  always  been,  so  this  year 
the  Register  Staff  can  justly  claim 
to  be  representative  of  the  school. 
Indeed,  we  believe  it  is  more  representa- 
tive than  many  previous  Staffs  have  been. 
This  year  the  President  of  the  Graduat- 
ing Class,  as  well  as  a member  of  the 
Class  Committee,  was  a member  of  the 
Register  Staff.  Denvir’s  reign  has  well 
shown  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  an  athlete  to  possess  the  ability 
to  direct  class  activities.  Not  in  many 
years  has  there  been  anyone  but  a 
prominent  athlete  holding  the  highest 
class  office,  and  it  seems  now  that  other 
presidents  ruled  well,  not  because  of,  but 


rather  in  spite  of,  ability  on  the  gridiron 
or  diamond.  In  the  cadet  regiment,  the 
Staff  is  represented  by  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  a major,  three  captains,  and 
the  drum-major.  Last  fall  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Staff  played  on  the  football 
team,  and  during  the  indoor  season,  three 
were  on  the  track  team.  We  also  find  in 
our  midst  the  Class  Poet,  the  President 
of  the  Rifle  Club,  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Debating  Club,  and  the 
Secretary,  the  only  officer,  of  the  Glee 
Club.  In  nearly  all  the  school  activities, 
a member  of  the  Staff  could  be  found 
taking  part. 

Certainly  the  past  year  has  been  full  of 
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surprises.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
in  September,  the  Service  Number  was 
prepared  under  war  conditions.  Very 
few  expected  peace  before  1920  or  1921, 
and  the  outlook  for  a successful  year  was 
anything  but  bright.  Since  business 
men  were  very  reluctant  to  advertise 
during  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  subscription  price  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents.  Other  schools 
had  been  charging  that  amount  before, 
and  it  surely  was  wise  for  us  to  do  the 
same,  for  otherwise  the  paper  would 
have  been  much  smaller  than  it  has  been. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
business  department  for  the  wonderful 
work  that  has  been  done  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  The  best  way  to 
consider  the  great  success  of  the  busi- 
ness department  is  to  compare  the  diff- 
erent numbers  of  the  past  few  years. 
In  every  case,  for  several  years,  at  least 
one  number  has  consisted  of  sixteen 
pages,  while  no  number  was  ever  printed 
in  the  history  of  the  school  that  contained 
more  than  fifty-two  pages.  This  year 
no  issue  has  contained  less  than  twenty 
pages,  while  the  Alumni  Number  broke 
the  record  with  fifty-six  pages.  This, 
the  last  number  of  the  year,  must,  and 
can,  speak  for  itself.  Although  car- 
toons have  been  few,  we  have  had  a 
different  cover  design  each  month,  and 
an  exchange  assures  us  they  were  found 
to  be  excellent. 

Statement  of  the  Business  Department 
of  the  Register  for  the  current  year 
1918-1919. 


Assets 

School  Subscriptions $627.75 

Advertisements 337.62 

Extra  Copies 1.45 

Copies  for  boys  in  France  (paid  for  by 

Mr.  Penny  packer) 3.80 

Yearly  Alumni  Subscriptions 19.45 

Alumni  Number  Returns 35.60 

Room  “Ads” 72.34 


Payment  by  school  organizations  for  cuts  46.00 


Class  Pictures 31.85 


$1175.86 

Liabilities 

Angel  Guardian  Press 815.10 

American  Engraving  Co 206.16 

Personal  Staff  Expenses 12.09 

Postal  Charges 12.42 

Register  Donation  to  Relay  Team 5.00 

Cash  on  hand 125.09 


$1175.86 

While  we  have  not  attempted  many 
innovations,  one  or  two  have  been  tried 
with  success.  This  year  an  assistant 
business  manager  has  been  chosen  from 
Class  II  to  aid  the  business  department, 
and  also  to  become  familiar  with  the 
work  so  that  next  year  the  Staff  may  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  burdened 
with  someone  who  is  comparatively 
“green.”  We  hope  this  policy  will  be 
followed  hereafter,  as  we  believe  it  means 
even  greater  prosperity  for  the  Register. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year  we 
have  found  occasion  to  criticise  something 
or  other  in  the  school  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps,  as  cer- 
tain fellows  have  suggested,  we  might 
have  “kept  mum”  and  merely  looked  the 
other  way.  That  was  not  our  policy! 
There  is  no  one  and  no  th  ng  perfect  in 
this  world.  When  the  light  of  day  can- 
not be  withstood,  then  something  is 
wrong.  The  Editor-in-Chief  fully  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  for  any  criti- 
cisms that  have  appeared  in  the  Regis- 
ter. He  has  felt  t his  duty  to  take  the 
part  of  the  boys  of  the  school  whenever 
there  seemed  to  be  a doubt,  because  he 
has  believed,  and  conducted  his  efforts 
accordingly,  that  he  is  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  a paper  published  by  “The 
Students  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.” 
After  reading  the  papers  of  certain 
schools  where  it  was  quite  evidently  a 
case  of  having  weak-willed  puppets  take 
the  side  against  the  pupils  without  even 
a consideration  of  the  interests  of  those 
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whose  paper  it  was  supposed  to  be,  the 
Editor-in-Chief  decided  that  he  would 
not  knowingly  be  a party  to  a “Punch 
and  Judy  Show.”  While  we  have  not 
done  very  much,  it  is  true,  yet  certain 
policies  have  been  altered,  and  informa- 
tion divulged,  that  caused  the  editorials. 
We  do  not  counsel  defiance  to  authority, 
but  we  believe  that  a school  paper  should 
really  be  published  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  publish  it.  Just  as  Latin 
School  has  found  it  necessary  to  rouse 
itself  from  the  sleepy  slowness  of  1635 
to  the  modern  spirit  of  speed,  so  must 
the  Latin  School  Register  increase  its 
momentum  and  become  more  progressive. 
Certainly  the  Register  will  never  be  able 
to  satisfy  modern  young  men  if  the 
Editor-in-Chief  is  a vacillating,  pusillan- 
imous figure-head,  bound  tight  by  age- 
old  conventions  and  superstitions.  We 
have  tried  to  wake  up  the  Register , and 


we  hope  our  successors  will  be  able  to 
arouse  it  fully. 

We  have  enjoyed  our  period  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  Register,  gaining  friends 
and  making  (very  few,  we  hope)  enemies, 
and  we  shall  ever  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  days  spent  as  a “galley  slave,”  and  of 
the  joy  in  finding  that  our  efforts  were 
appreciated  by  our  school-mates.  In  a 
few  years,  we  shall  probably  find  the 
Register  enthroned  in  a new  school  in  the 
Fenway,  but  we  can  never  forget  the 
pleasant  associations  attached  to  the 
Sanctum.  For  the  last  time,  perhaps 
forever,  we  are  scribbling  manuscript 
for  the  paper  it  has  been  our  delightful 
duty  to  guide  on  its  way,  and  the  pen, 
quivering,  seems  to  want  to  linger  a 
little  longer.  The  time  has  come.  We 
must  part.  As  we  go,  we  leave  behind 
our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  next 
year’s  Staff. 


®fje  ©rcfjesitra 

Stanley  F.  Hall,  Sec. 


THE  Boston  Latin  School  Or- 
chestra under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  has  made 
an  unusually  fine  showing  this 
year.  We  have  in  the  first  violin  sec- 
tion Weiner  of  Room  12,  whom  all  of  us 
have  heard  perform,  Hall  of  Room  13 
the  music  master,  Gefen  of  Room  5,  and 
Muchnick.  We  were  a little  unfortunate 
this  year  in  not  having  a clarinet  or 
flute  player  in  the  school  and  so  on 
public  days  these  musicians  must  be 
hired,  in  order  to  have  the  music  well 
balanced.  In  our  second  violin  section 
we  have  Winetsky,  Peterson,  Ecoff,  and 
Cabott.  These  boys  form  a very  strong 
section  and  important  part  of  the  Orch- 
estra. Finn  of  Room  13  and  Levine  of 
Room  9 make  up  our  brass  section.  We 


all  have  heard  both  these  boys  play,  and 
although  they  are  assisted  by  a hired 
trombone  player,  they  hold  their  own 
very  well.  The  Orchestra  was  fortunate 
in  having  a drummer  this  year,  Murphy 
of  Room  17.  He  is  a fine  player,  and  a 
great  help  to  the  Orchestra.  We  have 
four  pianists — King,  Tuson,  Gorsey,  and 
Bailey.  Each  one  has  his  own  selec- 
tions to  play,  and  so  the  music  is  divided 
among  them.  Last  but  not  least,  we 
have  as  our  director,  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  gives  up  his  valuable  time  to  our 
rehearsals.  Much  credit  is  due  him  on 
account  of  his  great  attention  to  and 
interest  in  the  Orchestra.  The  Boston 
Latin  School  has  always  been  proud  of 
its  orchestra,  and  we  hope  it  shall  be. 
able  to  continue  to  do  so. 
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®f je  JBebattng  Club 

Paul  J.  Wenners,  President 


EARLY  in  January  the  Debating 
Club  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a team  that  might 
challenge  other  schools  and  uphold 
Latin  School  in  this  field  as  our  athletic 
teams  have  done  in  theirs.  At  another 
meeting  the  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted.  During  the  period  of  forma- 
tion the  club  was  guided  by  temporary 
officers  whose  terms  were  to  run  until 
March.  In  preparation  for  proposed 
debates  with  other  schools,  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  weekly  debates  between 
members  of  the  club.  The  first  debate 
was  on  the  subject,  “Resolved,  that  a 
League  of  Nations  offers  the  best  solu- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  peace.” 
The  negative  side,  taken  by  Sibley, 
Mittell,  and  Schneider,  was  awarded 
the  decision  over  Davis,  Lordan,  and 
Shain,  who  upheld  the  affirmative.  The 
following  week  a debate  was  held  on  the 
subject,  “Resolved,  that  immigration 
should  be  further  restricted  for  the  period 
of  five  years.”  Again  the  negative  side 
won.  Abrams,  McLean,  and  Wenners, 
were  on  the  victorious  side,  while  Hinck- 
ley and  Gerofski,  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  Epstein  through  absence,  took 
the  affirmative.  The  next  debate  was 
on  the  subject,  “Resolved,  that  railroads 
and  public  utilities  be  under  government 
control.”  The  judges  declared  that  the 
negative  side,  taken  by  Mittell,  who 
spoke  extemporaneously,  Kozol,  and 
Schneider,  won  on  the  merits  of  oratori- 
cal ability,  but  that  the  affirmative  side, 
taken  by  Morrison,  Berlin  and  Lynch, 
won  on  points. 


At  the  first  meeting  in  March  the 
permanent  officers  were  elected.  Paul 
J.  Wenners  was  elected  President  of  the 
Club,  Francis  Comerford,  Vice-President, 
Robert  M.  Morrison,  Secretary,  and 
Isaiah  H.  Shain,  Field  Manager.  Im- 
mediately Shain  set  out  to  find  opponents 
with  whom  our  team  might  debate. 
Letters  were  sent  to  several  high  schools 
in  Greater  Boston,  but  no  one  could  be 
found  to  take  up  our  challenge.  As  a 
result,  interest  lagged,  and  meetings  were 
discontinued  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
awaiting  developments  of  further  efforts 
to  find  a team  willing  to  measure  its 
strength  with  ours.  April  was  then 
coming  on,  and  a decision  to  resume 
meetings  even  for  inter-room  and  inter- 
class debates  was  made.  Thursday 
seemed  an  unlucky  day,  for  something 
or  other  interfered  every  week.  Finally 
it  was  decided  to  have  Room  11  debate 
against  Room  13  for  the  championship 
of  Class  I,  since  a last  attempt  to  have  an 
interschool  debate  failed,  this  time  the 
plea  being  that  too  little  time  remained. 
Shain,  who  had  been  managing  our 
campaign  for  inter-school  debates,  left 
school  quite  unexpectedly,  it  being  at 
first  thought  his  absence  was  only  tem- 
porary. 

The  debate  was  held  before  a large 
audience  on  the  interesting  subject, 
“Resolved,  that  the  18th  (Prohibition) 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  should 
be  repealed.”  After  more  than  an  hour 
of  vigorous  argument,  Room  11,  rep- 
resented by  Tevriz,  McCurdy  and  Ger- 
ofski, was  awarded  the  decision,  the 
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chief  factor  being  the  splendid  rebuttal 
of  Gerofski.  Room  1 1 took  the  nega- 
tive, while  Room  13,  represented  by 
Lynch,  Mittell,  and  Wenners,  took  the 
affirmative.  Honorable  mention  was 
given  to  McCurdy,  Gerofski,  Wenners, 
and  Lynch. 

Early  in  May  temporary  officers  for 
next  year  were  elected.  Those  chosen 
were  Schneider,  President;  McLean, 
Vice-President;  Segal,  Secretary;  and 


Hallett,  Field  Manager.  These  officers 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  a 
club  next  year  that  will  be  able  to  debate 
with  other  schools  in  no  unsatisfactory 
way.  Since  Room  11  has  been  chal- 
lenged several  times,  there  will  be  prob- 
ably a few  more  debates  this  year  before 
the  club  ceases  its  activities,  after  com- 
pleting a year  that,  while  engaged 
largely  in  organization,  has  successfully 
aroused  great  interest  in  debating. 


©etiattng 

Irvin  Gerofski 


THE  Boston  Latin  School  Debating 
Club  was  formed  last  January 
to  give  members  of  the  school 
training  in  debating  and  public  speaking, 
and  to  produce  a team  of  debaters  who 
were  to  compete  in  interscholastic  meet- 
ings. It  was  also  the  purpose  of  the 
club  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a debating  league  composed  of 
the  several  High  and  Latin  Schools  in 
Boston  and  its  suburbs.  Temporary 
officers  were  elected  and  a constitution 
was  adopted.  It  was  at  first  planned  to 
choose  a team  of  debaters  by  competi- 
tion, to  arrange  for  debates  with  other 
schools,  and  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
the  formation  of  the  league,  but  the  late 
date  at  which  the  club  was  started,  the 
great  amount  of  time  spent  in  organiza- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  other 
schools  had  no  debating  teams,  made 
this  impossible.  However,  a number  of 
good  debates  was  held,  and  each  drew  a 
large  number  of  interested  spectators. 
Next  year  an  earlier  start  will  be  made 
and  routine  business  will  be  expedited 
so  that  the  ambitions  and  expectations 
of  the  present  members  may  be  realized 
then. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  prestige 


of  the  club  will  be  upheld  next  year  by 
a great  number  of  boys  who  will  take  an 
interest  in  debating.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Latin  School  excels  intellec- 
tually, and  it  has  always  ranked  above 
other  schools  in  this  respect.  In  view 
of  this  there  should  be  a generous 
response  when  the  school’s  talent  is 
called  for,  surely  no  less  than  when  its 
physical  prowess  is  summoned  to  uphold 
its  high  position  in  athletics.  Since 
the  superior  oratorical  ability  will  of 
course  be  found  among  the  older  boys, 
the  enrollment  of  members  from  the 
upper  classes  is  especially  desired.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
membership  from  the  lower  classes  is 
discouraged,  because  it  is  only  thru  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  in  the  lower 
classes  now,  that  a fine  team  of  debaters 
can  be  expected  in  later  years. 

There  are  many  who  have  no  confi- 
dence in  their  argumentative  abilities 
and  who  believe  that  time  spent  at  the 
meetings  will  be  wasted  unless  they 
receive  remuneration  in  the  form  of  a 
position  on  the  first  team.  These  boys 
forget,  however,  that  the  club  has  been 
formed  not  only  to  provide  an  organiza- 
tion representative  of  the  school  but 
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also  to  teach  members  the  fundamentals 
of  argumentation.  Many  teachers  have 
been  kind  enough  to  give  the  club 
valuable  instruction  on  this  topic. 

Boys  who  intend  to  join  college  de- 
bating teams  can  see  that  the  practice 
they  can  get  in  this  school  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  them.  They  will  be 
at  least  on  an  even  footing  with  those  who 
have  had  similar  high  school  training, 
and  they  will  have  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  not. 

Besides  the  invaluable  training  in 
speaking,  a member  of  such  a society 
cannot  help  attaining  a more  nearly 
perfect  English  and  an  extensive  vocab- 
ulary. By  simply  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussion he  will  become  acquainted  with  a 
varied  assortment  of  current  questions 
of  great  interest.  It  is  by  facility  and 
correctness  in  using  the  English  language 
and  by  a knowledge  of  every  day  affairs 
that  the  extent  of  one’s  education  is  de- 
termined, not  by  a proficiency  in  Latin, 
Greek  or  Mathematics,  which,  altho  ex- 
tremely useful  in  their  own  sphere,  are 


not,  nevertheless,  the  subject  by  which 
a person  is  judged. 

After  one  completes  his  school  or 
college  course,  debating  and  public 
speaking  are  indispensible  accomplish- 
ments. The  prevalent,  but  mistaken, 
idea  is  that  only  lawyers  and  politicians 
need  to  know  how  to  speak,  but  this  is 
not  true.  The  boys  of  this  school  have 
heard  many  speakers  who  belong  to 
neither  of  these  professions,  and  they 
realize  how  their  speeches  have  affected 
their  opinions  of  the  men  themselves. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this 
society  is  not  a place  where  students 
can  waste  their  superfluous  time,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  one  where  a boy  will 
accomplish  a great  deal  for  himself,  in 
addition  to  showing  his  loyalty  to  the 
school  by  answering  its  call. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  next 
year,  a very  large  membership  will  be 
enrolled  so  that  the  Latin  School  may 
have  at  least  this  one  means  by  which  it 
can  prove  its  intellectual  superiority. 


®fje  (glee  Club 

Edward  C.  Dullea,  secretary 


IT  has  been  several  years  since  there 
has  been  a real  Glee  Club  in  this 
school.  At  various  times  in 
the  last  ten  years  quartets  have  been 
hurriedly  chosen  to  appear  at  school 
exercises,  but  never  until  this  year  has 
a regular  Glee  Club  been  organized. 
On  realizing  the  need  of  such  an  organ- 
ization, early  this  year  a meeting  was 
held  in  Room  15  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  club.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  in 
charge  of  the  meeting,  having  been  ap- 
pointed as  coach  of  the  prospective 
Glee  Club  by  Mr.  Campbell.  There 
were  about  fifty  boys  present,  taxing 


the  capacity  of  the  room  to  the  limit. 
Mr.  O’Brien  was  delighted  to  see  such  a 
large  gathering  present  and,  having 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  proceeded 
to  outline  his  plans.  His  hearers  listened 
attentively  to  his  illuminating  address, 
which  contained  many  of  his  humorous 
reminiscences  concerning  the  old  times. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  a vote  was 
taken  to  elect  a boy  as  secretary  and 
manager,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
Dullea  of  the  Graduating  Class.  Un- 
fortunately Mr.  O'Brien  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  duties  as  director,  owing  to 
the  stress  of  other  school  activities. 
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The  club  was  sorry  to  lose  his  services 
since  not  only  is  he  well  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge  but 
also  he  is  the  possessor  of  a fine  bass 
voice.  The  club  was  fortunate  to  secure 
a worthy  successor  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Wilfred  F.  Kelley,  who 
was  well  qualified  to  assume  charge  of 
the  organization,  since  he  has  gained 
much  valuable  experience  as  a member 
of  the  Tufts  College  Glee  Club. 

The  club  first  appeared  before  the 
school  at  one  of  the  public  declamations, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
student  body.  Several  encores  had  to 
be  rendered  before  the  desires  of  the 


pupils  were  satisfied.  At  various  exer- 
cises the  Glee  Club  provided  entertain- 
ment for  the  school,  culminating  in 
several  selections  rendered  on  Class  Day. 

The  Glee  Club  was  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing boys:  First  Tenor,  Conners, 
Epstein,  Gray,  Halpern,  Hutchings, 
Morrison,  Sonnabend. 

Second  Tenor:  Daley,  Gallahue, 

Hughes,  Malley,  Nicoll,  Dullea,  Hall, 
Sullivan,  Wilder. 

First  Bass:  Jenkins,  Tevriz,  Treanor, 
Gwynn,  Currier,  Lynch. 

Second  Bass : Dana,  Westwood,  Evans . 

Pianist:  Comerford. 


til )£  ©rum  Corps 

DRUM  MAJOR.  ROBERT  F.  DENVIR,  jr. 

SERGEANT,  LEO  M.  SONNABEND,  REG.  TRUMPETER.  HARRY  F.  FINN,  SERGEANT,  HUGH  G.  MURPHY. 


THE  Drum  Corps  for  the  year  1918 
1919  has  had  a successful  year. 
The  Corps  consisted  of  thirty-five 
buglers  and  fifteen  drummers.  Owing 
to  sickness  and  other  causes  several  of 
these  have  left.  Contrary  to  precedent 
our  uniforms  were  exactly  the  same  as 
the  cadets,  and  many  a boy  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  change  from  the  “blue” 
to  the  “service,”  as  he  was  unable  to 
flaunt  the  broad  stripe  denoting  “musi- 
cian” which  has  been  familiar  to  our 
eyes  for  so  many  years.  Our  drills 
consisted  this  year  of  the  L,  the  hollow 
square,  single  and  double  column,  the 
snake  formation,  and  the  two  X’s. 
The  first  exhibition  of  the  field  music 
was  on  Washington's  Birthday  and  the 
Corps  made  a very  favorable  showing. 
The  final  glory,  however,  was  reached 
when,  at  the  last  note  of  “Georgia”  the 
Corps  left  the  Prize  Drill  floor  after  their 
exhibition.  It  was  named  the  best 
for  years.  I am  proud  to  have  been  the 
leader  of  those  boys.  Their  music  was 
snappy  and  their  marching  faultless.  I 
wish,  moreover,  to  thank  my  officers, 


Finn,  Sonnabend,  and  Murphy,  for  the 
splendid  co-operation  which  they  gave 
during  the  year.  I wish  to  extend  to 
the  members  of  the  Corps  my  hearty 
thanks  for  the  fine  exhibition  which  they 
gave  on  Prize  Drill  Day.  Also  I wish  to 
thank  Col.  Benyon  and  Lieut.  Thomas 
for  their  kindness  in  bringing  the  Corps 
to  the  height  it  attained.  In  conclu- 
sion I wish  to  say  that  it  would  be  well 
for  every  member  of  the  Corps  to  re- 
member it  is  something  more  than  a 
cadet  organization.  He  belongs  to  the 
Corps.  It  is  different,  and  wherever  he 
may  be,  let  him  always  remember  to 
play  the  game  squarely  and  never  to 
forget  he  was  a man  of  the  Corps,  and 
never  to  disgrace  the  name  of  the  Latin 
School  “Music  Corps.”  I extend  my 
heartiest  good  wishes  to  each  member 
and  to  the  succeeding  Drum  Major,  and 
may  he  have  the  best  of  luck  and  finest 
of  co-operation  from  the  Corps  and  may 
he  play  the  game  of  the  Latin  School 
as  I have  tried  to  do. 

Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr. 

Drum  Major. 


DRUM  CORPS 
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Classical  Club 


MITTELL.  F.  SHAPIRO,  BERLIN,  MORRISON,  KOZOL 
MR.  RICH.  H.  L.  SHAPIRO,  EPSTEIN,  SILBERT,  MR.  JONES. 

FACULTY  ADVISER.  VICE-PRES.  PRES-  SEC  Y.  FACULTY  ADVISER. 


LAST  December  the  Classical  Club 
was  formed.  At  its  first  meeting, 
a large  representation  of  the 
school  was  assembled  and  prospects  of 
a successful  year’s  work  were  in  view. 
At  subsequent  meetings,  Mr.  Rich  and 
Mr.  Campbell  favored  the  club  with  ad- 
dresses on  different  phases  of  the  value  of 
classical  influence  on  modern  times.  At 
a later  date,  Silbert,  ’20,  and  Morrison, 

'20,  read  essays  on  Greek  athletics  as  com- 

£ 

pared  with  the  modern  development  of 
sportsmanship.  The  following  meetings 
held  every  other  week  were  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  influence  of  ancient  warfare 
and  of  ancient  literature.  Since  that  time, 


owing  to  various  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, the  club  has  closed  its  activities. 

The  project  can  be  carried  out  and 
much  benefit  may  accrue  from  it,  for 
where  else,  among  all  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  can  a Classi- 
cal Club  more  successfully  flourish  than 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School?  Do  not  its 
pupils  represent  the  uppermost  stratum 
of  American  manhood? 

Pupils,  rise  to  your  responsibilities — 
and  next  year  let  there  be,  among  the 
roster  of  Clubs  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  a Classical  Club,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  school,  to  which  we 
wish  a most  prosperous  and  successful 
year,  Samuel  II.  Epstein,  President. 
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Etfle  ®eam 


WENNERS.  DAVIDSON,  SULLIVAN  (capt.).  COMERFORD  (pres),  TEVRIZ  (ass  t mgr.),  WELCH,  EVANS 

BUNKER,  BROOKER,  STORER 

Captain  Gerald  J.  Sullivan 


THE  call  for  candidates  for  the  Rifle 
Team  was  issued  early  in  Novem- 
ber. From  the  very  start  marked 
interest  was  shown,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  eighty  candidates  appeared 
at  first  practice.  Work  was  begun  under 
a serious  handicap,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  no  veterans  to  lay  our  foundation 
upon  and  the  task  of  instructing  and 
picking  a team  fell  upon  Comerford,  who 
had  been  appointed  Acting  Manager  by 
Colonel  Benyon. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  pick  the 
team,  and  Comerford  found  he  had  a 
huge  task  upon  his  hands.  However 
every  fellow  was  given  a fair  chance  to 


prove  his  ability  and  it  was  only  after 
much  hard  work  that  a tentative  team 
was  picked  before  the  first  of  January. 

Immediately  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, work  was  begun  in  earnest  and 
the  fifteen  fellows  who  had  survived  the 
cut,  set  out  to  acquire  the  skill  and 
practice  that  was  to  start  them  on  the 
best  season  Latin’s  Rifle  Team  has  ever 
enjoyed.  For  a time  practice  was  held 
three  days  a week  and  immediately  it 
was  to  be  noticed  that,  though  we  had 
a “green”  team,  there  were  a few  fellows 
who  showed  all  the  earmarks  and  confi- 
dence of  veterans. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
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election  and  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary it  was  deemed  wise  to  hold  one. 
At  this  election  Comerford  was  chosen 
Manager,  which  office  he  had  been 
holding,  and  Sullivan,  Captain.  Later 
Tevriz  was  appointed  assistant  manager. 

The  first  match  came  with  English 
High  in  January  and  it  was  only  by  five 
points  that  we  lost.  We  did  not  hit  our 
stride  until  after  Brookline  had  defeated 
us.  Immediately,  however,  our  team 
showed  wonderful  form  and  we  conquered 
Hyde  Park,  West  Roxbury,  Country 
Day,  and  Brighton,  turning  in  the  best 
scores  ever  made  by  a Latin  School 
team.  In  our  last  match,  with  Dorches- 
ter for  third  place  in  the  league  we  were 
beaten,  due  to  the  fact  that  Storer  was 
unable  to  compete,  and  in  the  final 
standing  we  were  forced  to  be  satisfied 
with  fourth  place. 

Looking  back  on  the  work  of  the  Rifle 
Team  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  it 
has  been  a wonderful  season.  We  did 
not  have  a championship  team,  but  that 
was  not  expected.  To  be  able  to  land 
fourth  place  with  a “green”  team,  no 
man  of  which  had  ever  shot  in  a match 
before,  that  practiced  but  once  a week  on 
an  average,  while  other  teams  were 


practicing  three,  is  quite  an  achievement, 
and  Comerford  and  the  team  have  been 
heartily  praised  for  their  showing. 

Particular  praise  must  be  accorded 
Tevriz  who  took  over  Comerford’s 
duties  and  managed  affairs  successfully 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Interscholastic  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. The  best  shots  on  the  team 
were  Storer  and  Casey  who  were  the 
ecpial  of  the  best  shots  in  the  Inter- 
scholastic League.  Both  these  men 
turned  in  individual  high  scores  of  97 
and  96  out  of  a possible  100  in  a match, 
and  their  consistent  work  was  our  chief 
asset  in  winning  our  matches.  Other 
men  who  showed  up  well  were  Brooker, 
Davidson,  Welch,  Bunker,  Jenkins, 
O’Shea,  Wenners,  and  Evans.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  another  season  these  men 
would  round  out  a crack  team,  for  every 
one  of  them  displayed  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  crack  shots. 

Though  we  did  not  have  a champion- 
ship team  this  year,  the  basis  for  one 
next  year  has  been  laid.  Storer,  Brook- 
er, Bunker,  Jenkins,  and  O’Shea  will 
return  next  September  and  with  these 
dependable  shots  Latin  School  should 
enjoy  a championship  year. 


UCenntsi  ^Prospects 

Sherman  F.  Mittell 


TENNIS  has  become  a very  popular 
sport  in  the  schools  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  a game  that 
prov  ides  amusement,  together  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  In  our  autumn  tourna- 
ment about  thirty-six  entries  were  filed. 
Due  to  unfavorable  conditions  the 
tournament  was  not  completed,  but  this 
spring  it  was  decided  to  stage  a tourna- 
ment in  order  to  choose  a tennis  team. 
So  far  Winer,  Wyzanski,  and  Mittell 
have  completed  their  first  round  and 


are  ready  for  the  semi-finals.  The  pros- 
pects for  a successful  team  are  very 
bright.  Campbell  and  Samuels,  two 
veterans,  are  devoting  their  time  at 
present  on  the  baseball  team  and  as  soon 
as  their  engagements  on  the  diamond  are 
over,  will  return  to  the  tennis  team. 
Thus  far  challenges  from  many  strong 
teams  have  been  received,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  place  a successful  team  in  the 
field  to  uphold  Latin  School  in  the  con- 
tests to  come. 
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^Baseball  ®eam 


Daniel  H.  Treanor,  Manager 


THE  baseball  outlook  is  very  bright 
this  spring,  for  with  only  three 
veterans  on  the  team,  Coach 
O’Brien  has  developed  the  material  in 
hand  until  the  Purple  and  White  surely 
looks  like  a winner.  Ellis  has  proved  to 
be  the  find  of  the  season  and  has  cap- 
tured the  big  position  behind  the  bat. 
Of  Kiley’s  pitching  nothing  need  be 
said  except  that  he  continues  to  work  in 
excellent  form.  The  right  side  of  the 
infield  is  well  handled  by  Campbell  at 
first  base,  and  by  Ryan  at  second.  Camp 
bell  has  only  lately  taken  over  the  initial 
sack  but  has  proved  to  be  invulnerable, 
while  Ryan  certainly  seems  capable  of 


handling  the  situation  at  second.  So 
far  as  the  Malley  brothers  are  concerned 
it  is  already  known  what  sure  fielders  and 
dependable  batters  they  are.  Without 
doubt,  they  form  a good  back-bone  for 
the  team.  The  outfield  is  covered  ad- 
mirably by  Collins  in  left  field,  while 
Nicoll  is  striving  hard  in  right  field. 
Doherty,  our  ace  of  outfielders,  is  in 
charge  at  center  field.  Concerning  the 
substitutes,  we  must  say  that  Phinney  has 
proved  himself  a probable  rival  of  Kiley. 
Vitkin  is  a very  good  infielder  while 
Samuels  is  a good  utility  player,  capable 
of  handling  a position  in  the  outfield 
when  he  is  not  behind  the  bat. 
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3TI jc  Jfootball  ®eam 

Sherman  M.  Ci.ough,  Manager 


THE  football  team  this  year  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  seasons 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  team  succeeded  in  going 
through  its  schedule  without  suffering  a 
single  defeat,  ending  its  season  in  a blaze 
of  glory  by  defeating  its  greatest  rival 
English  High,  28 — 0,  the  most  decisive 
setback  ever  given  to  English  High  by 
a Latin  School  team. 

The  team  was  captained  by  Augustine 
Malley,  one  of  the  cleverest  open-field 
runners  the  schoolboy  ranks  have  ever 
seen,  and  it  is  to  him  that  a great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  the  team’s  fine  showing 
belongs.  The  end  positions  were  held 
regularly  by  E.  Malley  and  Doherty, 
with  Pond,  Tague,  Treanor,  and  A. 
Healy  stepping  in  when  needed.  At 
tackle,  Kyle,  Koplow,  and  Wilson  de- 
serve credit  for  their  consistent  playing 
throughout  the  year.  The  guard  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  Donovan,  Cleary,  and 
Chase,  whose  work  stood  out  well  in 


every  game  they  played.  At  the  pivot 
position  was  Dullea,  one  of  the  hardest 
working  little  centers  Latin  has  had  for 
some  time.  Quarterback,  Latin  School's 
weak  position  for  several  years  past,  was 
filled  by  Harkins,  who  gave  a fine  ac- 
count of  himself,  both  on  the  offence  and 
defence.  Campbell,  Quirk,  and  Samuels 
were  other  quarterbacks  who  played 
good  foot-ball. 

At  the  halfback  positions  Kiley  and 
Johnston  were  the  out-standing  players 
of  the  year, — Kiley,  principally  for  his 
ability  to  run  the  ends  and  forward  pass, 
and  Johnston  for  his  excellent  defensive 
work.  These  are  the  players  named 
individually,  but  who  is  responsible  for 
the  great  showing  that  they  made  when 
playing  as  a team?  It  is  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Coach  O’Brien  that  Latin 
School  owes  its  thanks  for  the  splendid 
performance  which  the  team  representing 
it,  gave  last  fall. 


®f )t  jfoottjaU’s  ©ration 


“Hurrah!  Hurrah!”  the  football  shouts. 
“I’m  glad  the  winter’s  o’er, 

For  I’ve  received  too  many  clouts, 

And  I am  awful  sore. 

“The  Yankee  lads  have  kicked  me  'round 
So  much,  my  skin  is  worn. 

I’ve  bounced  along  o’er  such  rough 
ground, 

More  than  my  thoughts  are  torn. 
‘They’ve  kicked  me  till  they’ve  gained 
some  goals, 

Ne’er  thinking  of  poor  me. 

My  sore  insides  are  full  of  holes. 

Thank  goodness,  now  I’am  free! 


“And  now  I’m  glad  to  pass  the  buck 
To  my  dear  baseball  friend; 

I should  have  gi’en  it  to  old  puck, 

But  he  has  pain  to  lend. 

“So  while  the  baseball  gets  the  whacks, 
Straight  to  the  patching  ward 
I’ll  surely  right  away  make  tracks, 

To  feel  Doc’s  saw  and  sword. 

“Vacation  starts  at  once  for  me — 

You  can’t  guess  why  at  all? 

Why  I,  next  fall,  must  ready  be, 

For  I’m  the  practice  ball.” 

—P.  J.  W.,  T9. 


THIRD  ROW:  CLOUGH,  Mgr.,  HILL.  SCHEFFRAIN,  NICOLL,  HEALY,  TREANOR.  E.  MALLEY,  H.  POND,  STUART,  CHASE,  MacMILLAN,  P.  POND,  Ass  t Mgr 
SECOND  ROW:  JOHNSTON,  DONOVAN,  CLEARY,  KILEY,  A.  MALLEY.  Capt.,  MR.  O'BRIEN,  Coach,  DULLEA,  HARKINS.  DOHERTY,  KOPLOW. 
FIRST  ROW:  CAMPBELL,  TAGUE,  DAVIDSON,  SAMUELS.  QUIRK,  WILSON, 
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Captain  J^orman  Jf.  Stuart 


THE  rowing  situation  at  the  Latin 
School  this  spring  may  best  be 
described  by  the  expression  “a 
lean  year.”  Yet,  the  outlook  was  not 
at  all  discouraging.  It  was  true  that,  of 
the  eight  men  who  held  seats  in  the  first 
and  second  crews  last  year,  all  had  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  the  school, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bow  oar  of  the 
second  crew. 

When  the  call  for  crew  was  issued  this 
spring,  several  very  promising  candidates 
reported.  Among  the  most  promising 
were  Ellis,  O’ Day,  Doherty,  Strauss,  and 
Kantor.  Ellis,  one  of  the  best  all-round 
athletes  in  the  Boston  High  Schools, 
rowed  at  number  three.  He  was  a pow- 
erful oarsman,  and  could  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  back  up  the  stroke. 
Number  two  seat  was  filled  by  O’ Day. 
He  had  the  weight,  and  strength  so  nec- 
essary in  the  waist  of  the  boat.  Doherty 


was  the  final  choice  for  the  bow  seat. 
Though  lacking,  somewhat,  in  experience 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  he  quickly 
demonstrated  his  superiority  over  the 
other  candidates.  Clough,  and  Watson, 
coxswains,  were  both  “hold-overs”  from 
last  year,  and  were  valuable  men  on  ac- 
count of  their  experience.  Clough,  the 
coxswain  of  the  first  boat,  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  coxswains  in  the  High 
Schools.  Watson,  the  second  crew  cox- 
swain, has  done  excellent  work  and  no 
doubt  will  be  the  choice  for  coxswain  of 
the  first  crew  next  year. 

The  members  of  the  second  crew  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  spirit  and  faith- 
fulness which  they  put  into  their  work  in 
their  endeavor  to  make  a winning  crew. 

The  members  of  the  crews  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  Faculty  Manager  Campbell 
for  the  interest  he  has  at  all  times  taken 
in  the  crews. 
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Creto 


DOHERTY,  bow,  O’DAY,  2. 

CLOUGH.  COX. 


ELLIS,  3,  STUART,  (capt).  stroke. 

MR.  CAMPBELL,  FACULTY  MANAGER. 
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® fie  ®racfe  ®cam 


Sherman  F.  Mittell,  Manager 


WITH  the  entrance  of  a relay  team 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Relay 
Games,  the  track  team  closed 
one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  in  the 
history  of  the  school. 

Captained  by  Paul  Healy,  the  track 
team  secured  second  place  in  the  Regi- 
mentals, a feat  which  had  not  been  per- 
formed for  at  least  ten  years.  We  not 
only  won  the  majority  of  our  meets,  but 
also  were  considered  strong  enough  to 
have  a representation  at  the  Philadel- 
phia games.  The  relay  consisted  of 
Captain  Healy,  Kyle,  Harkins,  and 
Quinn.  They  were  pitted  against  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute  against  which 
they  had  competed  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games. 
Although  we  did  not  bring  home  the 
trophy,  nevertheless  we  made  a good 
impression. 

In  reviewing  the  year’s  work  we  find 
that  in  the  dash  Taymor  and  Lombard 
did  the  best  work.  Ellis,  Harkins,  and 
Nicoll  did  consistent  work  in  the  300. 
In  the  600  Quinn  was  rated  among  the 
best,  and  came  out  victorious  until 
nipped  out  by  his  team-mate,  Kyle,  both 
in  the  English  meet  and  Regimentals. 
Kyle  was  the  dark  horse  of  the  senior 
division.  By  steady  forging  ahead  he 
reached  his  goal  and  came  out  a winner 
in  the  two  most  important  meets. 
Healy,  who  was  our  best  in  the  1000, 
divided  the  season’s  honors  with  Walsh 
of  Dorchester.  Healy  ran  finely  all  the 
season. 


To  turn  to  the  field  events,  we  find 
that  A.  Healy  did  the  best  work  in  the  high 
jump.  Taymor,  Nicoll,  Barbarisi,  and 
Koplow  performed  well  in  the  broad 
jump,  while  in  the  shotput,  the  fine 
work  of  Francis  Sullivan,  A.  Malley, 
and  Johnston  was  responsible  for  our 
large  score.  In  the  hurdles  Ellis  and  the 
Malley  brothers  ranked  first.  A.  Malley 
proved  to  be  the  most  dependable  man 
on  the  team.  He  could  always  be  relied 
upon  to  come  through.  In  the  senior 
division  Capt.  Healy,  Quinn,  Ellis,  A. 
Malley,  and  Johnston  are  the  stars 
available  for  next  year’s  squad. 

In  the  intermediate  division  Reynolds, 
Tarplin,  and  Hull  starred.  Reynolds  is 
a fine  distance  runner  and  remains  in  the 
school.  Tarplin  was  the  best  interme- 
diate dash  man  and  ranked  among  the 
city’s  best.  Hull  won  the  hurdles  at  the 
Regimentals,  thus  placing  his  name  in 
the  hall  of  fame. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
team’s  good  showing  at  the  Regimentals 
was  the  fine  work  of  our  juniors.  Todd 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  division.  He 
did  fine  work  in  the  dash  and  shot-put. 
Levin  comes  in  for  some  deserved  praise, 
as  he  did  excellent  work  all  the  year. 
Other  good  juniors  were  Sether,  Ryan, 
and  Taft.  Altogether  the  squad  was 
successful,  and  the  prospects  for  1920 
are  most  promising. 
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THIRD  ROW:  FLYNN,  SULZTER,  TARPLIN,  LEVIN,  TODD.  TAFT 
SECOND  ROW:  MITTELL.  Mgh..  E.  MALLEY,  HILL,  A.  HEALY,  NICOLL,  CHASE.  POND,  MR.  O’BRIEN.  COACH 
FIRST  ROW:  QUINN,  HARKINS,  P.  HEALY,  KYLE.  A MALLEY 
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i&ebteto  of  Oporto 

Hartwell  Pond 


LATIN  School  is  now  terminating  a 
very  successful  year  as  regards 
athletics  in  general.  Never  have 
our  teams  been  so  consistently  good 
throughout  the  year  and  never  have  the 
fellows  rallied  to  the  colors  of  the  school 
and  come  out  for  the  teams  in  such  great 
numbers  as  this  year.  It  has  been  this 
co-operation  between  the  fellows  of  the 
school,  and  the  team  and  Coach  O’Brien, 
which  has  shown  such  admirable  results, 
and  this  year  may  almost  be  taken  as  an 
example  to  future  generations  of  Latin 
School  boys  who  shall  take  to  heart  the 
honor  of  the  school  on  the  field  of  contest. 
FOOTBALL. 

When  the  school  assembled  again  after 
the  summer  vacation  and  the  thoughts 
of  many  were  turned  to  football,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  poor  prospects  for 
a successful  season  as  there  were  but 
three  veterans  and  a very  small  number 
of  men  from  the  squad  of  a year  before 
from  which  to  pick.  However,  a large 
squad  reported  for  practice,  and  every- 
one worked  so  zealously  that  soon  a 
white  ray  of  hope  began  to  dawn  on  the 
fans.  Then  came  the  enforced  vacation 
due  to  the  influenza  epidemic,  which  to 
some  indicated  that  the  possibility  of 
developing  a winning  team  from  “green” 
material  was  slight  indeed.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  team  won  its  first 
game  by  a large  score,  the  opinion  of 
many  was  changed.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  we  had  a fast,  powerful,  driving 
eleven  with  a consistent  defence. 
Throughout  the  season  our  attack 
specialized  in  forward-passing  and  end- 
running. We  entered  the  English  game 
a favorite  and  won,  with  a score  of  28  to 
0;  the  worst  defeat  ever  given  to  an  English 


High  football  team  by  us.  Our  team  was 
captained  by  A.  Malley  and  managed  by 
Clough.  The  team,  as  it  commenced  the 
final  game,  was: — A.  Malley,  f.  b.;  Kiley, 
r.  h.  b. ; Johnston,  1.  h.  b. ; Harkins,  q.  b. ; 
E.  Malley,  r.  e. ; Koplow,  r.  t. ; Cleary, 
r.  g. ; Dullea,  c. ; Donovan,  1.  g. ; Ham, 
1.  t. ; Doherty,  1.  e. ; The  whole  squad 
was  sent  into  the  game  and  thereby 
everyone  received  an  “L”,  and  everyone 
deserves  credit  for  his  work  during  the 
season  for  the  good  of  the  team.  Kiley 
will  captain  next  year’s  eleven  and 
Parker  Pond  will  be  Manager. 

HOCKEY. 

Our  hockey  team  this  year  was  not 
very  successful  but  this  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  there  was  very 
little  ice  for  the  team.  There  was  no 
captain  elected  last  year;  so  Kyle  was 
appointed  Acting  Captain.  There  was  a 
fairly  large  squad  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  but,  as  the  different  men  grew 
interested  in  track  or  other  sports,  it 
dwindled  down  to  barely  seven.  After 
Kyle  resigned,  Phinney  was  elected 
Captain  and  Jenkins  was  appointed 
manager.  Both  did  splendid  work,  and 
it  is  due  to  them  that  the  team  held  to- 
gether. The  team  entered  the  rink  in 
the  game  with  English  High  decidedly 
the  under-dog,  but  held  together  won- 
derfully and  lost  by  a margin  of  two 
goals.  The  letter  men  were  Phinney 
(Captain),  Jenkins  (Mgr.),  Fallon,  Vit- 
kin, Welch,  Collins,  Johnston,  and 
Treanor. 

TRACK 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  interest 
taken  in  the  track  team  this  year  and 
consequently  the  result  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Every  year  more  fellows 
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seem  to  realize  that  track  athletics  is 
good  for  one  not  only  in  itself  but  as 
training  for  outdoor  sports.  This  year 
fully  seventy-five  percent  of  the  fellows 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  football 
and  baseball  have  been  track  men.  Be- 
fore this  year  our  track  team  was  always 
considered  as  a second  rate  competitor, 
and  did  not  begin  to  compare  with 
English  High  or  Commerce  but  we  have 
shown  now  that  we  were  able  to  tie 
Commerce  and  give  English  High  some 
close  competition.  Our  squad  has  been 
a record  one  and  although  many  were 
“green”  men,  it  developed  into  a com- 
bination strong  enough  to  win  second 
place  in  the  great  Regimental  Meet. 
The  team  was  captained  by  Healy,  who 
was  our  star  performer  in  the  1000-yard 
run.  The  team  was  managed  by  Mittell 
and  he  was  assisted  in  his  duties  by 
Samuels  and  Schefreen. 

Throughout  the  year  everybody  showed 
the  disposition  to  come  out  and  work, 
and  no  one  has  been  of  the  species  that 
are  already  champions  and  do  not  need 
to  train.  Our  score  in  the  Regimental 
Meet  would  have  been  much  higher,  had 
not  some  of  our  best  intermediate  and 
junior  runners  been  disqualified  by  being 
slightly  over  height.  Another  thing 
which  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
track  team  is  that  not  one  of  its  members 
was  prohibited  from  entering  the  final 
meet  for  the  reason  of  ineligibility. 
RELAY  TEAM. 

Latin  School’s  greatest  success  on  the 
track  this  year  has  been  that  of  the  relay 
team.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  school 
perhaps,  no  other  relay  team  has  achieved 
the  success  that  ours  has  this  year.  We 
have  had  swifter  individual  runners,  but 
at  no  other  time  have  there  been  four 
who  could  compete  with  this  year’s 
combination.  Over  the  one-lap  dis- 


tance at  the  East  Armory  it  was  de- 
feated by  East  Boston  High  but  over 
the  two-lap  distance  it  out-ran  all  rivals. 

Against  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute at  the  B.  A.  A.  games,  the  team  ac- 
quitted itself  nobly  and  although  it  was 
beaten,  it  made  things  interesting  for 
the  Schoolboy  Champions  of  America. 
It  did  not  do  so  well  at  the  Penn.  Relay 
Carnival,  but  this  may  have  been  due  to 
stage-fright.  The  team,  as  it  ran  at  the 
B.  A.  A.  games,  was  composed  of  Ellis, 
1st;  Capt.  Healy,  2d;  Harkins,  3d; 
Quinn,  anchor.  Kyle  took  Ellis’  place 
at  the  Penn.  Relay  Carnival. 

Besides  these  greater  honors  lesser 
ones  have  been  gained  by  Latin  School 
Relay  Teams.  In  the  Boston  Schools’ 
Relay  Carnival,  four  of  thefivechampion- 
ships  were  awarded  to  Latin  School, 
the  sub-junior,  the  intermediate,  the 
senior  one-lap,  and  the  senior  two-lap 
titles  falling  to  our  credit.  The  State 
Relay  Carnival  was  an  occasion  for 
exultation  and  regret  for  our  junior 
team  won  the  championship  in  its  divi- 
sion, but  the  senior  team  was  defeated 
on  an  unfamiliar  distance  in  the  finals, 
and  the  intermediate  team  failed  to 
figure. 

BASEBALL. 

Although  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
the  baseball  season  has  not  progressed 
very  far  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
see  how  the  team  compares  with  the 
other  city  schools,  still  there  have  been 
sufficient  games  to  see  that  Latin  School 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  struggle  for  the  championship. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  a hard-hitting 
team  and  there  must  be  a star  pitcher 
in  the  box  if  there  is  to  be  any  stopping 
our  players  from  bringing  in  many 
winning  runs.  We  have  an  excellent 
pitcher  and  a stellar  infield  and  when  a 
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few  weak  points  in  team  play  have  been 
overcome,  we  shall  have  an  invincible 
combination.  There  is  a wealth  of  good 
substitutes  so  that  if  there  is  any  sort  of 
support  from  the  fellows  in  school,  we 
shall  easily  win  the  city  title.  In  the 
games  to  date  Latin  School  has  loosened 
the  cover  of  the  ball  numerously  and  has 
fielded  very  well,  though  not  without  a 
few  errors.  The  pitching,  we  repeat,  has 


been  better  than  the  average  schoolboy 
performance 

The  team  has  an  able  man  at  the  helm 
in  Edward  Malley,  who  plays  third  base, 
sometimes  called  the  “hot  corner,”  and 
is  the  leading  batter  of  the  team.  He  is 
assisted  by  his  brother  who  was  captain 
last  year.  Treanor  is  manager  of  the 
team  and  in  his  managerial  duties  he  is 
assisted  by  Reycroft. 


public  Declamation 

Howard  B.  Wilder 


THE  five  public  declamations  this 
year  have  been  so  interesting 
and  enjoyable  to  the  whole  school 
that  this  school  exercise  is  worthy  of  a 
few  words  at  this  time.  Although 
seriously  handicapped  and  set  back  by 
enforced  vacation,  due  to  the  epidemic 
of  influenza,  the  five  declamations  were 
held  as  near  their  usual  time  as  possible. 
At  two  of  these,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Pennypacker,  who  was  forced  to  accept 
a short  leave  of  absence,  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  Acting  Headmaster,  presided. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  enjoy- 
able changes  during  the  past  year  has 
been  in  the  musical  program.  During 
the  first  exercises  held  there  was  the 
usual  musical  selection  upon  the  piano 
offered  by  the  kindness  of  some  member 
of  the  school.  At  the  fourth  public 
declamation,  however,  Mr.  Campbell  in- 
troduced the  idea  of  two  musical  selec- 
tions. At  this  declamation  one  of  these 
was  offered  by  Sandridge,  who  played  a 
very  enjoyable  selection  on  the  piano. 
The  other  selection  was  offered  by  the 
Latin  School  Glee  Club,  which  made  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  and  delighted 
the  audience  with  music  over  which  Mr. 
Kelly  had  labored  so  hard.  At  the 
fifth  declamation,  the  Glee  Club  Quartet 


sang  a song  and  Fred  Weiner  played  a 
violin  solo,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
Gerofski  and  on  the  flute  by  Mr.  Dillo- 
way,  director  of  Manual  Arts.  Both 
numbers  were  appreciated  by  the  school 
and  its  friends. 

This  change  of  program  was  considered 
much  better  by  the  students  not  only  for 
the  added  music  which  it  rendered  but 
also  for  the  added  opportunity  to  move 
around  which  it  gave,  and  the  greater  re- 
lief from  the  monotony  of  the  speaking; 
for  no  matter  how  good  the  speakers,  the 
speaking  does  become  monotonous  when 
selection  after  selection  is  given  without 
anv  interim. 

The  speaking,  on  the  whole,  this  year 
has  been  good  and  has  measured  up  to 
the  former  standards.  The  opinion  of 
the  school  seems  to  center  about  Mc- 
Curdy, Schneider,  and  Rosenthal  as 
candidates  who  will  be  successful  to 
some  degree  in  the  Prize  Declamation 
because  of  their  rating  in  the  public  dec- 
lamation exercises. 

There  has  also  been  another  change 
this  year  and  this  relates  to  the  kind  of 
selections  which  are  spoken.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  speaking  has  been  toward 
light  poetry  and  war  time  selections. 
While  these  are  highly  entertaining  at 
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the  present  time,  they  will  probably  go 
out  of  date  soon  while  the  pieces  spoken 
by  our  older  brothers  will  never  grow  old 
or  threadbare,  because  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  men  who  wrote  or  uttered 
them.  We  can  fancy  that  a declaimer  in 
this  school  at  some  time  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  throw  up  his 
hands  in  horror  at  attending  a declama- 


tion at  the  present  time  and  exclaim, 

‘“O  temporal  O Mores!’” 

Although  it  is  useless  to  go  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  have  weighty  pieces  alone, 
yet  the  declaimer  who  chooses  for  his 
selection  an  utterance  of  some  stalwart 
American  character  or  a piece  written  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  school,  would  gain 
much. 


a -Pal 

It’s  the  faith  of  a friendly  pal  like  you 
That  counts  when  the  world  goes  wrong. 

When  a fellow’s  down  and  mighty  blue 
And  his  lips  can  voice  no  song, 

When  the  loneliness  seems  hard  to  bear 
And  the  scheme  of  life  proves  tame, 

It’s  knowing,  somehow,  that  still  you  care, 

That  makes  a fellow  game. 

When  he  wrants  to  quit  in  the  first  long  mile, 

Turn  back  in  the  grilling  race, 

When  the  goal  beyond  doesn’t  seem  worth  while 
And  he  balks  at  the  speedy  pace 
It’s  then  that  the  faith  of  a pal  like  you 
Makes  him  reckon  the  coward’s  cost, 

And  he  plays  to  win,  as  a man  should  do, 

The  game  he  might  have  lost. 

It’s  pals  like  you  that  keep  men  straight, 

Keep  them  full  of  pep,  and  keen; 

It’s  pals  like  you  that  make  men  great 
And  not  what  they  might  have  been. 

Oh!  It’s  good  for  a fellow,  when  all  seems  night, 

When  the  clouds  hide  the  goal  from  view, 

Just  to  knuckle  down  and  fight,  yes  fight, 

For  the  sake  of  a pal  like  you. 

— E.  F.  L.,  T9. 
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jfflorton  Cratofcri)  Sing 

B.  L.  S.,  1910. 


THE  hosts  of  friends  of  Capt. 
Morton  Crawford  King  of  the 
165th  Depot  Brigade,  Camp 
Travis,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  eagerly 
ready  to  receive  him  back  to  civil  life, 
were  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  news 
of  his  sudden  death  while  in  active  dis- 
charge of  duty  at  his  quarters  on  May 
9,  1919,  at  the  age  of  28  years.  Coming 
as  it  did,  so  tantalizingly  near  his  release 
from  military  duty,  this  frightful  blow 
fell  will  terrible  severity  on  wife,  parents 
and  friends,  and  this  school  as  well. 

Young  King  graduated  in  the  Latin 
School  Class  of  1910,  and  is  on  record  as 
winner  of  approbation  prize  in  June,  1904. 
At  school  he  is  even  at  this  writing,  re- 
called by  the  masters  as  prominently  and 
delightfully  characterized  by  a ready 
smile,  a winning  personality,  clean  liv- 
ing, and  high  thinking.  It  will  not  be 
surprising,  therefore,  to  discover  that, 
when  he  faced  the  world,  he  became 
similarly  popular,  efficient,  and  suc- 
cessful. His  success  in  business  is 
shown  by  his  holding  at  the  time  of  his 


death,  a high  confidential  post  in  one  of 
the  large  oil-refining  companies  of 
Southern  Texas.  His  efficiency  and 
popularity  appears  when  it  is  learned 
that  he  achieved  the  rare  distinction  of 
promotion  from  a second  lieutenantship 
to  a captaincy  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  tendered  the  honor 
of  interment  in  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington.  The  wishes  of  widow  and 
friends,  however,  prevailed,  and  the 
body  was  committed  to  earth  at  Houston, 
Texas,  which  had  been  his  home  for  some 
years. 

In  the  passing  of  such  a splendid  young 
man  as  Capt.  King  the  school  loses  one 
to  whom  she  was  dear  indeed  and  of 
whom  she  is  correspondingly  proud.  It 
is  expected  that  a likeness  of  him  will  in 
due  time  appear  among  those  of  his 
hero-mates  now  on  our  corridor  walls  to 
remind  us  that  we  must  strive  hard  and 
long  fittingly  to  respond  to  the  supreme 
success  he  achieved,  namely,  his  whole 
duty  well  done.  Men  like  him  are  a 
blessing  to  their  fellowmen! 


tEljc  daunts 


“In  a churchyard  in  Suffolk,  England, 
there  is  this  epitaph: — 

‘The  body  of  Lewis  Webb,  School- 
master, like  the  cover  of  an  old  book,  its 
contents  worn  out,  and  stripped  of  its 
lettering  and  gilding,  lies  here. 

‘Yet  the  work  shall  not  be  lost,  for  it 
shall  fas  he  believed)  appear  once  more 
in  a new  and  most  beautiful  edition, 

corrected  and  revised  by  the  Author’.” 
* * * 

Did  you  know  that  Finnon  haddie  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fishing  village 


of  Finnon,  in  Kincardineshire,  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  not  far  from  Dunnottar 
Castle? 

* * * 

The  advice  of  one  philosopher  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  every  student 
cunctator.  He  said:  “Don’t  wonder 

when  to  do  a thing,  but  do  it  now!” 

* * * 

The  Greeks  had  the  right  idea.  We 
do  not  eat  up  anything;  we  eat  it  down. 

Fireflies  are  very  handy.  In  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  the  young 
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women  use  them  as  ornaments,  and  they 
sparkle  like  diamonds  in  their  tiny  cages 
of  gauze.  An  Indian,  going  into  the 
woods  at  night,  fastens  a few  to  his 
ankles  and  then  has  a very  effective 
headlight.  The  fireflies  sparkle  fiercely 
when  angry,  and  as  they  do  not  like  to  be 

caged,  the  wearer  is  well  satisfied. 

* * * 

Nowadays  we  hear  a great  deal  about 
aeroplanes  and  balloons.  In  1870  one  of 
the  balloons  which  escaped  from  the 
siege  of  Paris  sailed  1000  miles  from 
Paris  to  Norway  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

* * * 

An  anonymous  author  once  wrote: 
“As  news  implies  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
very  word  itself  points  out  its  meaning — 


even  N.  the  north,  E.  the  east,  W.  the 
west,  and  S.  the  south.  This  expressive 
word  also  recommends  the  practice  of 
the  following  virtues:  Nobleness  in  our 
thoughts,  Equity  in  our  dealings,  Wis- 
dom in  our  counsels,  and  Sobriety  in  our 
enjoyments.” 

* * * 

A man  who  is  always  promising  much 
is  always  forgetting  much. — Spanish 
Proverb. 

* * * 

What  a change!  Nelson’s  ship,  the 
Victory , had  a tonnage  of  little  over  two 
thousand  tons  and  cost  eighty-three 
thousand  pounds  (about  $400,000) 
while  one  of  the  newest  American  super- 
dreadnaughts,  the  New  Mexico,  has  a 
tonnage  of  32,000  tons,  and  cost  about 
fifty  times  as  much  as  the  Victory. 


lirffe  ©rill 

Howard  B.  Wilder 


THE  Annual  Prize  Drill  of  the  Latin 
School  Regiment  was  held  on 
Friday  .April  11,  1919,  at  1 o’clock. 
A lowering  sky  hung  overhead  during  the 
morning  and  even  a few  drops  of  rain  fell 
at  one  time:  but,  on  the  whole,  the  weath- 
er man  was  very  good  to  us,  in  that  he 
permitted  us  to  march  to  and  from  the 
drill  without  being  drenched.  The  cadets 
began  to  assemble  as  early  as  10:45  and 
by  quarter  to  twelve,  the  drill  hall  and 
school  yards  were  filled  with  khaki-clad 
youths,  scurrying  in  all  directions  and 
weighted  down  both  with  equipment, 
and  with  heavy  hearts.  At  twelve 
o’clock  the  three  battalions  assembled  in 
the  Latin  School  yard,  the  English  High 
yard,  and  the  drill  hall,  with  the  Drum 
Corps  in  the  lead.  When  all  was  in 
readiness  and  the  stragglers  had  ceased 
to  appear,  the  column  moved  forward, 


cheered  on  by  the  usual  crowd  of  young 
hopefuls  from  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood who  linger  about  the  school 
premises.  The  line  of  march  was  by 
Dartmouth  and  West  Dedham  Streets 
and  thence  along  Shawmut  Avenue  to 
East  Newton  Street,  where  the  East 
Armory  is  situated. 

When  the  destination  was  reached, 
each  company  was  assigned  its  correct 
company  street  in  the  basement.  As 
the  atmosphere  of  the  basement  corre- 
sponded singularly  to  that  of  a refriger- 
ator, all  boys  were  permitted  to  go  up- 
stairs without  tickets.  Those  boys  who 
were  in  companies  which  were  not  to 
appear  on  the  floor  immediately,  were 
dismissed  and  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  lunch  provided  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  Those,  however, 
who  were  to  face  the  terrible  ordeal  very 
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soon,  stood  in  the  ranks,  listened  to  the 
farewell  advice  of  their  officers,  dusted 
their  shoes,  adjusted  their  uniforms,  and 
nervously  asked  each  other  whether 
their  belts  fitted  perfectly. 

Promptly  at  one  o’clock  the  drill  be- 
gan with  Company  A (Capt.  P.  J. 
Wenners)  as  the  senior  company,  and 
Company  I (Capt.  P.  F.  Kenney)  as  the 
corresponding  junior  company.  Then 
followed  Company  B (Capt.  J.  G.  Dono- 
van), Company  E (Capt.  C.  H.  Nicoll) 
and  Company  C (Capt.  O.  J.  Currier) 
as  the  senior  detachments,  while  Com- 
pany D (Capt.  T.  Campbell),  Company 
M (Capt.  A.  J.  J.  Gagliolo)  and  Com- 
pany H (Capt.  T.  F.  Eldracher)  per- 
formed on  the  junior  section  of  the  floor. 
Individual  drill,  under  the  direction  of 
Acting  Quartermaster  F.  Comerford, 
was  executed  and  completed  in  one  round 
instead  of  two  as  announced  by  the 
program. 

The  deafening  roar  of  drums  and 
bugles  then  saluted  our  ears,  and  the 
Drum  Corps,,  led  by  Drum  Major  R.  F. 
Denvir,  Jr.,  put  in  its  appearance  and 
gave  an  exhibition  of  field  music  and  ma- 
noeuvres. Company  drill  was  then  re- 
newed; the  senior  companies  were  Com- 
pany K (Capt.  N.  F.  Stuart),  Company 
L (Capt  S.  Elliott)  and  Company  F 
(Capt.  H.  Pond)  while  the  corresponding 
junior  companies  were  Company  N 
(Capt.  S.  M.  Clough),  Company  G 
(Capt.  H.  A.  McCurdy)  Company  O 
(Capt.  G.  J.  Sullivan)  and  Company  I 
(Capt.  M.  J.  Vitkin). 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
company  drill,  the  regiment  formed  in  the 
basement  and  then  marched  upstairs  and 
took  position  around  the  hall  and  the 
“Salute  to  the  Colors”  was  executed. 
Judge  Sullivan  of  the  School  Committee 
then  expressed  in  a few  words  his  pleas- 


ure in  attending  the  drill  and  amidst  the 
clapping  of  the  audience,  and  the  cheer- 
ing and  pounding  of  the  guns  of  the 
cadets,  Col.  Edward  L.  Logan,  former 
Latin  School  boy  and  present  hero  of  the 
101st  Infantry,  entered  the  hall.  After 
being  introduced  by  Judge  Sullivan  he 
delivered  a short  address  in  which  he 
expressed  his  delight  at  being  present  at 
the  occasion,  gave  a few  reminiscences  of 
his  school  days,  and  spoke  briefly  in 
favor  of  the  present  system  of  training 
of  the  cadets  in  the  high  schools  as 
against  the  proposed  universal  military 
training. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  then  announced  the 
award  of  prizes  and  these  were  presented 
by  Col.  Logan.  Company  G won  first 
prize,  so  that  its  Captain,  Henry  A.  Mc- 
Curdy became  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Com- 
pany A and  therefore  Captain  Paul  J. 
Wenners  became  automatically  Lieut- 
Colonel.  The  Second  Battalion  prize 
went  to  Company  F,  making  Captain 
Hartwell  Pond,  Major  of  that  Battalion, 
while  the  similar  honors  of  the  Third 
Battalion  went  to  Company  N and 
Captain  Sherman  M.  Clough.  Captain 
John  G.  Donovan  was  appointed  Major 
of  the  First  Battalion.  The  prize  for 
excellence  with  the  bugle  was  awarded  to 
Sergt.  Harry  T.  Finn,  while  John  G. 
Lyness  won  the  prize  for  excellence  with 
the  drum. 

Individual  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Priv.  F.  J.  Downey,  Sergt.  F.  X.  Lordan, 
Corp.  E.  E.  Simmons,  Sergt.  P.  A. 
Doran,  Corp.  F.  L.  Kozol,  Sergt.  K. 
M.  Rogers,  Sergt.  Max  Levine,  Priv.  P. 
J.  Murray,  Priv.  E.  S.  Gray,  and  Corp. 
J.  T.  Sullivan.  The  judges  were  all  men 
from  the  service:  Capt.  E.  E.  Cutting, 
Capt.  G.  H.  Manks.  Lieut.  H.  R.  Peter- 
son, Lieut.  E.  S.  Dudley,  Lieut.  J.  W. 
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Keveney,  and  Lieut.  E.  D.  Seeley,  the 
last  three  of  whom  are  Latin  School 
men . 

There  were,  in  addition,  one  or  two 
things  worthy  of  note.  In  the  first 
place,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  usually 
incurred  by  the  school  and  its  friends  at 
getting  out  so  late,  the  time  of  beginning 
was  set  forward  from  two  o’clock  to  one 
and  I think  all  will  agree  that  the  change 
was  successful  and  brought  the  desired 
results.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
fact  was  that  for  the  first  time  there  was 
a deviation  from  the  blue  and  white, 
and  the  new  khaki  uniform  made  its 


debut.  Opinions  concerning  the  new 
uniform  seemed  to  differ.  As  a general 
thing  the  fellows  do  not  like  them  but 
comments  gleaned  from  the  audience 
show  that  the  public  think  that  the 
uniform  is  not  “half  bad”  when  the  boys 
are  in  a group,  and  that  leggings  or  puttees 
would  improve  them  immensely.  All, 
however,  agree  that  the  uniforms  would 
look  better  if  properly  made  and  fitted. 

After  the  exercises  at  the  Armory  were 
completed,  the  regiment  returned  to  the 
school,  where  the  equipment  was  put 
away,  and  the  boys  departed  to  enjoy  a 
week’s  vacation. 


jUiUtarp  ©rill  19184919 

Colonel  Henry  Albert  McCurdy. 


DURING  the  school  year  which  is 
now  drawing  rapidly  to  a close, 
many  changes  have  taken  place 
both  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  in  our 
Latin  School.  These  last  few  years  since 
the  United  States  was  whirled  into  the 
vortex  of  world  war,  the  public  mind  has 
been  more  or  less  occupied  with  military 
affairs.  As  a result  of  this  new  interest 
in  martial  life  a new  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  young  men  of  the  country, 
and,  more  especially  concerning  us,  to  the 
cadets  of  the  Boston  schools. 

For  so  many  years  that  it  had  almost 
become  a time  honored  tradition,  Latin 
School  cadets  had  worn  the  blue  cap 
and  jacket  and  the  white  duck  trousers 
so  familiar  to  the  people  of  Boston. 
This  year,  at  the  instance  of  our  drill 
master,  the  “powers  that  be”  introduced 
an  innovation  in  the  form  of  a uniform. 
This  was  unprecedented;  many  objec- 
tions arose,  cadets  protested  at  the  out- 
lay involved;  but  precedent,  objection, 
protestations,  were  overcome.  The  uni- 
form is  as  near  the  regulation  army  uni- 


form as  possible.  The  color-scheme  is 
khaki  and  black;  officers  have  black 
chevrons  and  were  to  have  black  belts 
with  holster  attached.  The  buttons  and 
belt  plates  were  bronzed.  The  opinion 
has  been  almost  unanimously  expressed 
that  these  uniforms  lend  a more  military 
appearance  to  the  cadets. 

Aside  from  the  regalia  and  accoutre- 
ments of  our  cadets,  their  achievements 
and  fine  spirit  merit  attention.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  sees  such  a fine  assem- 
bly of  young  men  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  regiment  of  the  B.  S.  C.  You 
have  heard  of  Latin  School  spirit  and  its 
magical  qualities.  I think  that  now  that 
the  great  war  is  over,  we  need  no  longer 
talk  of  this  esprit  de  corps  in  the  abstract, 
but  draw  upon  concrete  manifestations. 
Think  of  the  deeds  of  daring  accom- 
plished on  “No  Man’s  Land;”  the  heroic 
sons  of  the  Latin  School  who  died  that 
democracy  might  live!  Trained  to 
prompt  obedience,  governed  by  disci- 
pline, and  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
close-order  drill,  these  magnificent  sons 
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of  the  Latin  School,  at  their  country’s 
call  to  arms,  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
nation’s  defenders.  There  as  here,  they 
acquitted  themselves  nobly.  Walking 
down  the  time-worn  corridors  of  the 
school,  one  is  attracted  by  the  portraits 
of  just  such  men  as  these:  John  A. 
Doherty,  Allen  G.  Barton,  John  Ewing, 
Ralph  Henry  Lasser,  and  many 
others. 

Besides  all  the  recent  exploits  of  Latin 
School  men  we  can  fall  back  upon  years 
and  years  of  tradition  and  glory,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  long  line  of  prec- 
edent the  cadets  have  conducted  them- 
selves this  last  year.  At  the  Prize  Drill 
which  is  now  held  at  the  East  Armory 
instead  of  in  Mechanics’  Building,  the 
drilling  was  exceptionally  fine,  and  well  it 


might  be,  for  the  officers  certainly  en- 
deavored to  make  it  a success.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  drill,  the  famous  leader 
of  the  101st  Regiment,  Col.  Edward  L. 
Logan,  made  his  appearance.  He  spoke 
with  a great  deal  of  eloquence  on  his  de- 
light at  his  enthusiastic  reception,  dwell- 
ing a little  on  his  own  school  days,  and 
paying  the  cadets  compliments  in  the 
most  glowing  terms.  The  prizes  were 
then  presented  and  the  exercises  suc- 
cessfully completed. 

In  this  line  of  endeavor  a great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  by  our  energetic 
instructors  and  their  enthusiastic  cadet 
assistants.  The  parade  and  review, 
which  occurs  this  year  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  concludes  the  military 
activities  of  the  year. 


Jftnal  Foster  of  tlje  ^econb  Regiment,  $5.  §s>.  C. 


REGIMENTAL  STAFF. 
Colonel,  Henry  A.  McCurdy 
Lieut-Colonel,  Paul  J.  Wenners 
Major,  John  G.  Donovan 
Major,  Hartwell  Pond 
Major,  Sherman  M.  Clough 
Adjutant,  Henry  N.  Wyzanski 
Quarter  Master,  Charles  A.  Giblin 
Ordnance  Officer,  Francis  Comerford 
Commissary,  William  L.  Ahern 
Aide,  Lt.  Paul  Tarpley 

Sergt.  Major,  Raymond  T.  Bunker 
Q.  M.  Sergeant,  John  E.  Mahoney 
Color  Sergeant,  Edward  D.  Malley 
Drum  Major,  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr. 

FIRST  BATTALION 
Major,  John  G.  Donovan 
Adjutant,  Paul  F.  Healy 

COMPANY  A 
Captain,  Charles  Slosberg 
Lieutenant,  George  M.  Jackson 
Lieutenant,  Hellmuth  Strauss 


COMPANY  B 
Captain,  Howard  B.  Wilder 
Lieutenant,  Philip  C.  Cleary 
Lieutenant,  Parker  F.  Pond 

COMPANY C 
Captain,  Osgood  J.  Currier 
Lieutenant,  James  A.  Galletly 
Lieutenant,  Harry  L.  Shapiro 

COMPANY  D 
Captain,  Thomas  Campbell 
Lieutenant,  Lyman  B.  Owen 
Lieutenant,  Joseph  T.  Kelly 

COMPANY  Q 
Captain,  Philip  F.  Kenney 
Lieutenant,  Karl  W.  Baker 
Lieutenant,  Vincent  I.  Benander 

SECOND  BATTALION 
Major,  Hartwell  Pond 
Adjutant,  William  F.  Hinckley 
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COL.  EDWARD  L.  LOGAN  AWARDS  FIRST  PRIZE  TO 
COL.  HENRY  A.  McCURDY 
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COMPANY  E 
Captain,  Charles  E.  Nicoll 
Lieutenant,  Constantine  Barbarisi 
Lieutenant,  George  P.  Welch 
COMPANY  F 
Captain,  Irvin  Gerofski 
Lieutenant,  Frank  R.  Sweeney 
Lieutenant,  Robert  M.  Morrison 
COMPANY  G 
Captain,  Edward  H.  Tevriz 
Lieutenant,  Joseph  Schneider 
Lieutenant,  Francis  S.  King 
COMPANY  H 

Captain,  Theodore  F.  Eldracher 
Lieutenant,  Nathaniel  H.  Frank 
Lieutenant,  Leo  K.  Campbell 
COMPANY  I. 
Captain,  Maurice  J.  Vitkin 
Lieutenant,  Samuel  Abrams 
Lieutenant,  Joseph  M.  Levi 

THIRD  BATTALION 
Major,  Sherman  M.  Clough 


Adjutant,  Samuel  Gold 

COMPANY  K 
Captain,  Thomas  J.  Casey 
Lieutenant,  James  A.  Hartnett 
Lieutenant,  Donald  D.  MacMillan 

COMPANY  L 
Captain,  Simeon  Elliott 
Lieutenant,  Julius  M.  Collins 
Lieutenant,  William  F.  Minihan 

COMPANY  M 

Captain,  Alfonso  J.  J.  Gagliolo 
Lieutenant,  William  R.  Westwood 
Lieutenant,  Stanley  E.  Davidson 

COMPANY  N 
Captain,  Joseph  Berger 
Lieutenant,  Max  Levine 
Lieutenant,  Francis  X.  Lordan 

COMPANY  O 
Captain,  Gerald  J.  Sullivan 
Lieutenant,  David  J.  Quirk 
Lieutenant,  Russell  P.  Kantor 


Foster  of  Company  <©. 

Winner  of  First  Prize. 

Captain  Henry  A.  McCurdy  ( now  Colonel  of  Second  Regt.) 
Lieutenant  Edward  H.  Tevriz  ( now  Captain  of  Company  G.) 
Lieutenant  Henry  N.  Wyzanski  (now  Regimental  Adjutant.) 
First  Sergt.  Edward  D.  Parent 
Second  Sergt.  Joseph  Schneider  {now  Lieutenant) 

Third  Sergt.  Francis  S.  King  {now  Lieutenant) 

Fourth  Sergt.  Harold  Costello  {now  Second  Sergt.) 

Fifth  Sergt.  Thomas  H.  Hagerty  {now  Third  Sergt.) 

Super’y  Sergt.  George  E.  Donovan 


FIRST  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Arthur  F.  Laurian  (now  Fourth 
Sergt.) 

Priv.  Augustus  F.  Lash 

Priv.  Andrew  C.  Kane 

Priv.  Charles  F.  D.  Stack 

Priv.  Roger  L.  Devine 

Priv.  Joseph  Kolodny  ( now  Corporal) 

Priv.  Lewis  J.  Farrall 


Priv.  Michael  E.  Sullivan 

SECOND  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Joesph  R.  Tierney  (now  Fifth 
Sergt.) 

Priv.  Thomas  M.  Hanlon 
Priv.  Edmund  A.  Hopkins 
Priv.  J.  Walter  Roper 
Priv.  Charles  F.  McMiel 
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Priv.  Harold  Thurman  ( now  Corporal)  Priv.  Mingemi  S.  Zandi 


Priv.  Leroy  C.  Holt 
Priv.  Francis  N.  Horne 

THIRD  SQUAD— 
Corporal  Schoul  Levison 
Priv.  Charles  F.  Fuller 
Priv.  William  T.  Levi  ns 
Priv.  Henry  de  V.  Doyle 
Priv.  John  S.  Wheeler 


Priv.  Cornelius  A.  O’Keefe 

FOURTH  SQUAD— 
Corporal  Samuel  H.  Segool 
Priv.  Vincent  J.  Panico 
Priv.  Harry  Silverstein 
Priv.  Kingsley  B.  McLean 
Priv.  Henry  Barry 
Pri  v.  Edmund  Watson 


Eoster  of  Company 

. 3j' 

Winner  of  First  Battalion  Prize. 

Captain  Paul  J.  Wenners  ( now  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Second  Regt.) 
Lieutenant  William  L.  Ahern  ( now  Commissary  on  Regimental  Staff) 
Lieutenant  Charles  Slosberg  ( now  Captain  of  Company  A) 

First  Sergt.  Sidney  P.  Heselton 

Second  Sergt.  George  M.  Jackson  (now  Lieutenant) 

Third  Sergt.  Harold  Bennett  ( now  Second  Sergt.) 

Fourth  Sergt.  John  E.  Mahoney  (now  (ruarter -Master  Sergt.) 

Fifth  Sergt.  Hellmuth  Strauss  (now  Lieutenant) 

Super’y  Sergt.  Arthur  C.  T.  Hill  (now  Third  Sergt.) 


FIRST  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Raymond  T.  Bunker  (now  Ser- 
geant Major) 

Priv.  Francis  W.  Saunders 
Priv.  James  E.  Keltie 
Priv.  Thomas  J.  Colleran 
Priv.  James  W.  Hurley 
Priv.  William  B.  Guthrie 

SECOND  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Barrett 

Priv.  Albert  Hailparn 

Priv.  Martin  H.  Cochran 

Priv.  John  L.  Fitzpatrick 

Priv.  Mark  R.  Werrnan 

Priv.  Harry  H.  Stamler 

Priv.  John  Manning  (now  Corporal) 

Priv.  Nathan  H.  Chase 


THIRD  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Clark  C.  Curtis  (now  Fourth 
Sergt.)  , _ __ 

Priv.  John  A.  McArdle 

Priv.  Arthur  N.  Pistolas 

Priv.  Thomas  F.  Eustis 

Priv.  James  Doherty 

Priv.  Robert  Kiley 

Priv.  Carl  T.  Crosby  (now  Corporal) 

FOURTH  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Cullen  B.  Colton  (now  Fifth 
Sergt.) 

Priv.  J.  T.  Mulligan 
Priv.  Dermot  A.  Whittaker 
Priv.  William  B.  Guild 
Priv.  Peter  J.  Monahan 
Priv.  Philip  J.  McCaffrey 
Priv.  Joseph  P.  Rooney 
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Aide,  Lt.  P.  TARPLEY,  Maj.  S.  M.  CLOUGH.  Col.  H.  A.  McCURDY  Col.  EDWARD  L.  LOGAN.  Lieut.  Col.  P. 

J.  WENNERS,  Maj.  H.  POND,  Adj.  D.  SHORT. 
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Foster  of  Company  Jf. 

Winner  of  Second  Battalion  Prize. 


Captain  Hartwell  Pond  ( now  Major) 

Lieutenant  Irvin  Gerofski  ( now  Captain  of  Company  F.) 
Lieutenant  William  F.  Hinckley  {now Battalion  Adjutant) 
First  Sergt.  Frank  R.  Sweeney  {now  Lieutenant) 

Second  Sergt.  Robert  M.  Morrison  {now  Lieutenant) 

Third  Sergt.  William  I.  Savage  {now  Battalion  Sergt.  Major) 
Fourth  Sergt.  William  G.  Henry  {now  First  Sergt.) 

Fifth  Sergt.  Paul  V.  Myron  {now  Second  Sergt.) 


FIRST  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Frank  L.  Kozol  {now  Third 
Sergt.) 

Priv.  Joseph  F.  Pascoe 
Priv.  Richard  J.  Sullivan 
Priv.  John  L.  Ewing  {now  Corporal) 
Priv.  Powell  H.  Humphries 
Priv.  Bertram  P.  Mullaney 
Priv.  James  J.  McKenna  . 

Priv.  Michael  A.  J.  Sannella 

THIRD  SQUAD— 

Corporal  John  Adams  '{now  Fifth  Sergt.) 

Priv.  Arthur  V.  King 

Priv.  Jacob  Koplow 

Priv.  Harry  Kislop 

Priv.  Eric  C.  Nissen 

Priv.  Augustus  Jackson 

Priv.  Leo  Wasserman 


SECOND  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Thomas  J.  Croak  {now  Fourth 
Sergt.) 

Priv.  Elliot  P.  Rexford 
Priv.  David  O’Leary 
Priv.  James  J.  Lyons 
Priv.  William  M.  Rubin 
Priv.  George  F.  Ward 
Priv.  Nathan  Stoller 
Priv.  John  Evans 

FOURTH  SQUAD— 

Corporal  Norman  F.  O’Shea 
Priv.  Leo  C.  Greenburg 
Priv.  William  V.  Hyland 
Priv.  Peter  C.  Gargano 
Priv.  John  T.  Hogarty 
Priv.  Raymond  T.  Finnegan 
Priv.  Joseph  Yeramian 


Foster  of  Company  jg. 

Winner  of  Third  Battalion  Prize. 


Captain  Sherman  M.  Clough  {now  Major , Third  Battalion) 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Berger  {now  Captain,  Company  N) 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Gold  {now  Adjutant,  Third  Battalion) 
First  Sergt.  Max  Levine  {now  Lieutenant) 

Second  Sergt.  Francis  X.  Lordan  {now  Lieutenant) 

Third  Sergt.  George  W.  Brooker  {now  First  Sergt.) 

Fourth  Sergt.  G.  J.  Fenncssey  {now  Second  Sergt.) 

Fifth  Sergt.  J.  R.  White  {now  Third  Sergt.) 


FIRST  SQUAD — Priv.  G.  Norton 

Corporal  D.  Korinsky  {now  Fourth  Sergt.)  Priv.  J.  J.  Hallisen 
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Priv.  W.  G.  McGrady 
Priv.  J.  E.  Mahoney 
Priv.  E.  Sullivan 
Priv.  J.  J.  Hoobin 
Priv.  J.  Tall 

SECOND  SQUAD— 
Corporal  T.  V.  Daley 
Priv.  L.  Adelberg 
Priv.  C.  B.  Taft 
Priv.  J.  Labovitz 
Priv.  H.  Lyons 
Priv.  W.  F.  O’Shea. 

Priv.  R.  Ward 
Priv.  T.  A.  O’Keefe 

THIRD  SQUAD— 
Corporal  J.  J.  Todd  ( now  Fifth  Sergt.) 


Priv.  B.  F.  Cummings  ( now  Corporal ) 

Priv.  O.  Segal 

Priv.  H.  L.  Blair 

Priv.  J.  P.  Simmons 

Priv.  F.  L.  McKay 

Priv.  B.  Jacobs 

Priv.  D.  Holzman 

FOURTH  SQUAD— 
Corporal  J.  J.  Corcoran 
Priv.  E.  L.  Hopkins  ( now  Corporal ) 
Priv.  Z.  Statuti 
Priv.  W.  B.  Fitzgerald 
Priv.  B.  Bornstein 
Priv.  S.  J.  Segal 
Priv.  J.  J-  Hanlon 
Priv.  H.  Cohen 
Priv.  A.  Cohen 


Foster  of  Company 

Captain  John  G.  Donovan  ( now  Major,  First  Battalion) 
Lieutenant  Howard  B.  Wilder  {now  Captain,  Company B) 
Lieutenant  Philip  C.  Cleary. 

First  Sergt.  P.  Healy  {now  Adjutant,  First  Battalion) 
Second  Sergt.  L.  Lombard  {now  First  Sergt.) 

Third  Sergt.  P.  Pond  {now  Lieutenant,  Company  B) 
Fourth  Sergt.  J.  Wilson  {now  Second  Sergt.) 

Fifth  Sergt.  G.  Sullivan  {now  Third  Sergt.) 

Super ’y  Sergt.  W.  Crowell  {now  Fourth  Sergt.) 


FIRST  SQUAD— 

Corporal  F.  C.  Cleary  {now  Fifth  Sergt.) 

Priv.  R.  Parkinson 

Priv.  S Vocke 

Priv.  L.  O’Connell 

Priv.  L.  Beverage 

Priv.  H.  Mowles 

Priv.  O.  Dobson 

Priv.  L.  Andrews 


THIRD  SQUAD— 
Corporal  J.  E.  Daly 
Priv.  H.  E.  Halloran  {now  Corporal) 
Priv.  A.  J.  Baldi 
Priv.  P.  F.  Norton 
Priv.  H.  F.  Cichetti 
Priv.  E.  B.  Lloyd 
Priv.  E.  G.  Murray 
Priv.  H.  R.  Robinson 


SECOND  SQUAD— 
Corporal  J.  L.  Donovan 
Priv.  P.  Ryan 
Priv.  J.  Brown 
Priv.  S.  Winer 
Priv.  J.  Coons 
Priv.  W.  How 
Priv.  J.  Gordon 


FOURTH  SQUAD— 
Corporal  E.  E.  Simson 
Priv.  Johansen 
Priv.  C.  Gushee 
Priv.  Hamberg 
Priv.  Wendt 
Priv.  Dolan 
Priv.  Cuddyer 
Priv.  Farrell 
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Sports 


AT  THE  time  of  this  writing  Latin 
School  is  budding  fair  for  the  city 
championship.  In  Captain  E. 
Malley,  ex-Captain  A.  Malley, 
Campbell,  and  Kyle,  we  have  a real 
stone-wall  infield.  Kiley  and  Ellis  are  a 
regular  “soixante-quinze”  battery  when 
it  comes  to  speed  and  curves  and  such 
things.  Collins,  Doherty,  and  Nicoll 
are  hard  working,  deserving  players  in 
the  outfield.  The  substitute  battery  is 
Phinney  and  Kelly.  The  leading  sub- 
stitute infielders  are  Tague,  Vitkin, 
Ryan,  and  O'Brien;  while  there  is  a host 
of  good  substitutes  in  the  outfield.  The 
heavy  hitters  of  the  team,  those  who 
have  made  the  best  averages  so  far,  are 
Ellis,  A.  Malley,  E.  Malley,  Kiley  and 
Doherty.  We  shall  have  a successful 
ball  team  indeed  when  everyone  gets 
working  together  and  the  school  body 
comes  out  to  the  games  and  roots  for  the 
team.  The  squad  practises  daily  at 
Franklin  Field,  and  it  suits  the  needs  of 
the  squad  very  well.  The  second  team 
has  some  difficult  games  arranged,  and  in 
these  games  Coach  O’Brien  will  see  what 
good  material  he  will  have  to  start  his 
team  next  year. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was 
played  at  Hyde  Park  April  15.  It  was 
a pitchers’  battle  from  start  to  finish. 
Kiley  started  the  game  and  pitched 
league  ball  for  seven  innings,  and  then 
Phinney  was  given  a chance  and  he  ful- 
filled all  expectations.  Hussey,  perhaps 
the  best  suburban  High  School  pitcher, 
although  he  pitched  well,  was  unable  to 
prevent  our  men  from  bringing  in  four 
runs.  The  final  score  was  four  to  noth- 
ing. The  team  as  a whole  played  smooth- 
ly with  the  work  of  Captain  E.  Malley, 


A.  Malley,  and  Kiley  standing  out  pre- 
eminently. 

The  next  game  was  held  at  Groton 
School,  April  19.  It  resulted  in  another 
notch  in  Latin  School’s  gun — the  score 
being  six  to  three  in  our  favor.  It  was  a 
very  creditable  showing,  for  Groton  is 
and  always  has  been  considered  a 
worthy  opponent  and  our  team  showed 
itself  clearly  superior.  Phinney  pitched 
seven  innings  and  Kiley  two,  and  both 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Our  batting 
showed  improvement,  and  the  team 
worked  together  more  smoothly.  As 
usual,  the  work  of  the  Malley  brothers, 
Ellis  and  Phinney  shone  brilliantly. 

The  team  visited  Milton  Academy  on 
Class  Day  afternoon  and  won  an  inter- 
esting, though  one-sided,  game,  with  a 
score  of  24  to  9.  Milton’s  pitcher  was 
knocked  out  of  the  box  in  the  third 
inning  after  we  had  scored  thirteen  runs, 
and  the  substitute  pitcher  held  us 
slightly  better,  although  after  the  sixth 
inning  our  line-up  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  substitutes  sent  in  to  get  their 
baptism  of  fire,  as  it  were,  and  also 
valuable  experience.  Phinney  held  Mil- 
ton’s famed  hitters  to  five  runs  but  in 
the  last  inning  Milton  got  four  runs. 
The  M alleys,  Ellis  and  Doherty  played 
the  most  steady  game  for  us  while  Lee, 
Rice,  and  Harlow  excelled  among  our 
hosts. 

The  base-ball  team  made  a trip  to 
Haverhill  for  its  next  game  and  there  met 
its  first  defeat  of  the  season.  The  score 
was  ten  to  four.  The  absence  of  Coach 
O’Brien,  A.  Malley,  and  Kyle  was  felt 
and  the  team  went  completely  “up  in 
the  air,”  as  the  saying  goes.  Errors  were 
numerous  and  hits  were  few,  although 
Haverhill  is  not  generally  considered  a 
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difficult  proposition.  Captain  Malley, 
Ellis,  and  Kiley  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  resistance. 

There  was  a surprise  waiting  for  the 
team  when  it  went  to  Quincy  and  re- 
established its  reputation  as  a winning 
team.  It  was  a rather  amusing  game  to 
watch,  as  there  were  so  many  runs  made 
that  Quincy  was  too  bewildered  to  know 
what  was  happening.  The  score  was 
twenty-five  to  three.  The  umpire  de- 
cided that  Latin  School  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  a hundred  runs  and  he 
was  getting  hungry,  so  the  game  lasted 
only  six  innings.  It  was  a good  chance 
for  some  of  the  second  team  men  to 
get  into  a regular  game. 

Latin  School  came  out  the  long  end  of 
the  horn  again  in  the  game  with  Milton 
High,  May  3.  The  final  score  was  six 
to  four.  We  were  evidently  superior  to 
Milton  but  failed  to  get  the  benefit  of  a 
few  fine  decisions  of  the  umpire.  The 
playing  was  not  quite  so  smooth  as  in 
some  other  games,  but  there  was  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  batting  and  fielding. 

The  Technology  Sophomores  admin- 


istered the  second  defeat  to  Latin  School 
with  a score  of  thirteen  to  eleven.  It 
was  a loosely  played  game,  there  being 
many  three  baggers  and  home  runs. 
The  situation  of  the  playing  field  was 
such  that  a ball  hit  in  a certain  direction 
might  roll  a good  distance.  It  was  good 
training,  however,  and  defeats  sometimes 
do  more  good  to  a team  than  harm. 

In  the  first  really  big  game  of  the  sea- 
son Latin  School  met  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Boston  College  High  with  a score  of 
four  to  nothing.  Kiley  was  not  in  true 
form  for  the  pitchers’  battle  it  turned 
out  to  be.  The  second  inning  was  the 
Waterloo,  as  Mooney  knocked  out  a two- 
base  hit  that  was  the  direct  cause  of  two 
runs.  Our  fielding  was  poor,  there  being 
five  errors.  The  general  supposition  is 
that  the  team  was  rattled  at  entering  a 
big  game  and  did  not  play  its  best. 
However,  we  are  not  downcast  and  look 
for  big  things  when  the  team  meets  the 
city  high  schools. 

Innings 12345G789 
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AT  LAST  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  Class  of  1919  must  bid  its 
Alma  Mater  farewell,  and  pass  be- 
yond the  portals  of  the  Latin  School  to 
the  tasks  and  trials  of  the  world.  For 
four  years,  in  most  cases,  the  boys  about 
to  graduate  have  struggled  with  their 
greatest  foes,  Discouragement  and  Des- 
pair, in  an  eager  attempt  to  win  their 
war.  It  has  been  a bitter  fight,  but  it 
was  worth  it!  The  coveted  parchment, 
the  most  precious  gift  of  Latin  School, 
at  last  is  in  sight.  Fellows,  you  soon 
shall  feel  it  in  your  grasp.  What  mean- 
ing has  it  for  you?  Does  it  mean  to  you 
that  your  superior  intellectual  abilities 
have  been  suitably  rewarded,  or  that  you 
are  now  able  to  discuss  with  anyone  the 
reason  why  that  Latin  or  Greek  word  was 
used  and  not  another?  Rather,  does  it 
not  convey  to  you  a feeling  of  being  the 
victor  in  a four  years’  war — a war  where 
it  was  a case  of  endurance,  not  brilliancy, 
of  humility,  not  pride,  of  steady  “plug- 
ging,” not  momentary  flashes?  Does  it 
not  recall  to  your  mind  the  fact  you 
learned  to  take  blows  without  a murmur, 
disappointment  with  a smile,  failure  with 
unwavering  courage?  It  has  ever  been 
so,  and  it  must  be  again. 


The  struggle  is  not  over  yet.  ’Tis  but 
true — the  battle  of  life  ends  only  at  the 
grave.  It  is  for  you,  Class  of  1919,  to 
face  the  future  with  stern  resolution, 
hardened  by  the  testing  fire  of  the  years 
at  Latin  School,  determined  to  fight  the 
battle  as  you  should  fight  it — onward  to 
victory!  You  cannot  gain  success  at 
once,  but  you  must  climb  the  ladder 
round  by  round.  Still,  never  feel  that 
success,  like  knowledge,  ever  lies  beyond 
but  cannot  lie  within,  your  grasp. 

Often  is  the  tale  told  of  the  two  col- 
lege graduates,  who,  with  their  precious 
diplomas  under  their  arms,  but  with 
different  feelings  in  their  hearts,  set  out 
to  conquer  opposition  and  secure  “a 
place  in  the  sun.”  Both  made  their  way 
to  the  offices  of  a coal  company.  The 
first  of  the  two  informed  the  officials  of 
the  company  he  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider a managerial  position,  provided  the 
remuneration  suited  him.  Much  to  his 
surprise,  his  magnificent  offer  was  de- 
clined somewhat  abruptly,  and  he  was 
told  he  could  wield  a pick  at  three 
dollars  “between  suns,”  if  he  cared  to  do 
so.  Evidently  the  counter-proposal  was 
not  to  his  liking,  for  he  quickly  sought 
more  appreciative  surroundings.  His 
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companion,  less  particular  about  quality 
than  quantity,  accepted  the  job.  Sev- 
eral years  later  a man,  broken  in  spirit, 
applied  to  his  companion  of  that  day, 
now  an  official  of  the  coal  company,  for  a 
“job” — not  a “position.”  The  moral  is 
obvious  and  need  not  be  explained. 

You  are  going  to  seek  a job  in  college. 
You  cannot  be  a college  graduate  at 
once — to  be  a freshman  is  your  lot. 
Whether  you  become  a senior — an  offi- 
cial of  the  coal  company — depends  en- 
tirely on  you — not  so  much  your  ability, 
as  your  spirit.  Latin  School  has  placed 
her  seal  of  approval  on  you,  and  now 
sends  you  away,  feeling  certain  of  your 
ability  and  quite  sure  of  your  spirit. 
You  have  been  guided  and  led  while  at 
Latin  School,  and  now  you  must  lead 
yourselves  and  others.  Let  the  quality 
of  your  leadership  be  the  reward  and 
pride  of  the  dear  old  Mater  who  fostered 
you!  As  you  leave,  perhaps  forever, 
let  us  all  say,  “Good-bye,  good  luck,  God 

bless  the  Class  of  1919.” 

* * * 

Colonel  Benyon  and  Lieutenant  Dris- 
coll deserve  great  credit  for  their  pains- 
taking work  during  the  year.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  Prize  Drill  showed  care- 
ful preparation. 

* * * 

Generally  it  has  been  the  case  that  the 
companies  drilling  toward  the  last  on 
Prize  Drill  Day,  have  won  the  desired 
prizes.  The  officers  always  try  to  fore- 
cast the  chances  of  each  company,  giv- 
ing especial  consideration  to  each  com- 
pany’s position  on  the  program,  several 
days  before  the  Drill.  Everyone  knows 
what  companies  were  picked  to  win,  and 
the  surprising  results.  In  other  years, 
the  judges,  undoubtedly  efficient,  let  it 
be  said,  have  been  elderly  men,  and  they 
became  tired  and  less  vigilant  as  the 


rather  monotonous  drill  went  on,  and 
consequently  those  companies  that  drilled 
later  were  not  subjected  to  the  same 
merciless  inspection  as  those  which 
drilled  first.  This  year,  however,  young- 
er officers  were  the  judges,  and  the  fore- 
cast was  completely  upset.  For  instance, 
Company  A,  drilling  first,  and  considered 
an  impossible  case,  secured  second  prize. 
The  new  system,  while  taking  the  joy 
out  of  prophesying,  is  admittedly  fairer 

to  all  the  ambitious  contestants. 

* * * 

Every  year  at  the  Prize  Drill  captains 
are  obliged  to  fill  the  ranks  of  their 
companies  with  fellows  from  other 
companies  in  order  to  make  a good  ap- 
pearance on  the  floor.  We  all  remember 
how,  last  year,  Captain  Feeley  of  Com- 
pany B won  first  prize  with  a company 
made  up  largely  of  contingents  from 
other  companies.  Certainly  it  shows 
the  splendid  spirit  of  Latin  School  boys 
who  willingly  accept  extra  work  without 
hope  of  recognition,  in  order  to  help  the 
other  fellow.  The  school,  and  especially 

the  officers  of  the  regiment,  thank  them. 
* * * 

The  school  was  called  together  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  on  the  morning  of  April 
29  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Count 
Ilya  Tolstoy,  the  son  of  the  famous  Rus- 
sian author,  Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  The 
present  Count  Tolstoy  is  touring  this 
country  as  a lecturer  upon  the  works  and 
ideals  of  his  great  father  and  their  ap- 
plication to  present  day  conditions  in 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Count  spoke  of  his 
father’s  ideals  asspringingfrom  the  words 
of  the  Saviour  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 
Count  Tolstoy  defined  the  various  stages 
of  love  and  the  highest  form,  he  m in- 
tained,  was  that  brotherly  love  so  often 
spoken  of  by  the  Saviour.  The  present 
strife  and  dissension  throughout  the 
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world  he  bewailed  as  arising  from  a lack 
of  the  great  love,  and  in  touching  upon 
the  present  government  in  his  own 
country  he  felt  that  the  principal  reason 
why  the  Bolsheviki  are  regarded  as  out- 
casts by  foreign  nations  is  that  they  have 
turned  away  from  the  precepts  of  broth- 
erly love  and  have  entered  upon  a cam- 
paign of  rampage  and  slaughter.  Count 
Tolstoy  made  frequent  allusions  to  the 
views  of  his  father  throughout  his  talk,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  address  he  was  en- 
thusiastically cheered.  The  school  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  appearance  of 
so  notable  a man  whose  time  is,  without 
doubt,  well  taken  up  by  pressing  engage- 
ments. 

* * * 

The  first  of  May  saw  the  return  of 
Capt.  George  Penney  to  the  staff  of 
military  instructors  assisting  Colonel  Ben- 
yon  throughout  the  Boston  high  schools. 
Capt.  Penney,  it  will  be  recalled,  left  his 
post  as  an  instructor  in  military  drill  in 
the  Latin  School  as  well  as  other  secon- 
dary schools,  and  accompanied  the  old 
Ninth  Regiment  to  France.  Everybody 
in  school  was  glad  to  see  the  Captain 
back  from  his  two  years’  work  abroad  as 
a Y.  D.  man,  evidently  none  the  worse 
for  the  strenuous  activity  required  of  a 

member  of  our  26th. 

* ± ± 

The  Committee  on  Education  in  the 

State  House  of  Representatives  recently 
reported  a bill  to  authorize  the  Boston 
School  Committee  to  appropriate  $750,- 
000  for  a new  building  for  the  Latin 
School.  At  last  something  definite  is 
being  done,  and  now  we  may  safely 
assume  that  Alma  Mater  will  soon  be 

enthroned  in  her  new  Back  Bay  palace. 

* * * 

The  Rev.  Ruben  Kidner,  D.  D., 

assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church  for 


many  years,  and  for  a time  in  charge  of 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  Chambers 
Street,  passed  away  on  May  16  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  fol- 
lowing a stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was 
born  in  Bristol,  Eng.,  on  March  18, 
1848,  and  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  when  very  young.  Rev.  Kidner 
graduated  from  the  Latin  School  with 
the  Class  of  1871. 

* * * 

The  Princeton  Undergraduate  Schools 
Committee  wishes  to  announce  to  all 
Latin  School  boys  that  the  entrance  re- 
quirements for  Princeton  University 
have  undergone  a radical  change.  Men 
are  now  admitted  to  Princeton  as  candi- 
dates for  the  A.  B.  degree  without  offer- 
ing any  Greek;  and  no  Latin  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
course.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  by  consulting  the  “Revised 
Freshman  Entrance  Requirements”  for 
Princeton  University  announced  in  a 
notice  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  or  by 
addressing  the  “Undergraduate  Schools 
Committee,  10  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Grenville  H.  Norcross  is  the 
donor  of  several  books  to  the  Latin 
School  library.  The  library  is  also 
particularly  fortunate  in  receiving  the 
original  manuscript  of  a speech  delivered 
by  James  Lovell,  a master  of  this  school 
at  that  time,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Boston  Massacre  in  1771.  Mr.  Nor- 
cross, who  is  a Boston  attorney,  grad- 
uated from  the  Latin  School  in  1871. 

* * * 

Frank  G.  Montague,  a Latin  School 
boy  of  1913,  who  received  first  prize  for 
declamation  in  that  year,  has  been  com- 
missioned an  Ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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A recent  visitor  was  Lieut.  Paul  B. 

Elliott,  ’15,  of  the  Keystone  Division. 

* * * 

James  L.  Dwyer  and  Gordon  Morrison, 
two  Latin  School  graduates,  and  lately 
Flight-Lieutenants  in  the  Royal  Fly- 
ing Corps,  have  been  discharged  from 
the  service  and  will  return  to  Harvard 

to  enter  the  junior  year. 

* * * 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Reynolds 
for  her  kindness  in  providing  the 
“Register”  with  a stenographic  report 
of  U.  S.  Senator  Walsh’s  address  on 
Class  Day.  The  Senator’s  speech  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  number. 

* * * 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  master  of 
Room  2 prior  to  his  going  to  the  war  as 
member  of  the  R.  F.  C.,  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  British  service  and  is  at 

present  in  England  awaiting  his  passports. 
* * * 

Neil  Cropp  has  been  discharged  from 
the  service,  having  obtained  a Lieu- 
4enant’s  commission.  Cropp  was  the 
class  orator  of  last  year  and  left  for 
Camp  Devens  immediately  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises. 

* * * 

Henry  A.  Xhomas,  Jr.,  Class  of  1910, 
is  back  from  France,  after  having  seen 
service  as  Ordnance  Sergeant  with  the 
6th  Heavy  Artillery.  He  returned  on 
the  only  Japanese  ship  to  bring  back 
American  units  from  the  other  side. 

* * * 

The  Kaiser  not  only  lost  Germany’s 
“place  in  the  sun,”  but  he  has  now  lost 
his  own  place  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers. 

* * * 

As  usual,  one  company  was  first  and 
one  last  at  the  Prize  Drill,  with  the  others 
lined  up  between  the  van  and  rearguards. 


Exercises  were  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  honor  of  Memorial  Day  on  May 
18.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  John  K. 
Richardson,  retired  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Latin  and  a Civil  War  veteran, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  the  Latin 
School’s  Memorial  Day  speaker.  Mr. 
Richardson’s  talk  this  year  dwelt  as 
usual  upon  the  various  phases  of  the 
campaign  waged  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  but  Mr.  Richardson  spoke 
this  time  of  a rather  obscure  and  little- 
heard-of  action — the  Mine  Hill  cam- 
paign. Long  marches  in  the  moonlight 
in  one  of  the  coldest  seasons  ever  ex- 
perienced in  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  nerve-racking  wait  in  the  bleak 
November  morn  for  the  coming  of 
sunrise,  then  the  restless  inaction  through 
the  whole  day  during  which  a battle 
had  been  anticipated  which  might  leave 
him  stiff  and  cold  upon  one  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  hills — such  was  Mr. 
Richardson’s  narration. 

From  these  old  Civil  War  campaigns, 
Mr.  Richardson  never  fails  to  draw  some 
moral  lesson,  and  this  year  proved  no 
exception. 

In  the  moonlight  march  referred  to 
above,  the  Union  soldiers  were  given 
strict  orders  to  carry  their  guns  by  the 
strap,  lest  the  moonlight  reflect  upon 
the  barrel  and  disclose  their  position  to 
the  enemy.  “Yet,”  said  the  speaker, 
“I  distinctly  saw  well  ahead  of  me  in 
the  column  several  careless  fellows 
carrying  their  guns  upon  their  shoulders.” 
Mr.  Richardson  then  went  on  to  point 
out  how  in  every  walk  of  life  careless 
men  will  be  found  who  carry  their 
muskets  on  their  shoulder. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  this  school  and  we  trust  that  the  ven- 
erable old  gentleman  will  be  the  Memo- 
rial Day  speaker  for  many  years  to  come. 
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&toarb  of  -prints 

June  6,  1919. 

The  Annual  Prize  Declamation  took  place  on  Friday,  June  6.  The  speaking  throughout  was 
excellent,  and  every  declaimer  may  feel  assured  he  proved  himself  a credit  to  his  parents,  school,  and 
himself.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Latin  School  Orchestra,  Irvin  Gerofski,  Alden  Haddon’ Mc- 
Intyre, N.  L.  S.,  T7,  formerly  Asst.  Business  Manager  of  the  Register,  and  the  Latin  Glee  club.  The 
selections  rendered  by  all  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  audience. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  the  prizes  for  the  year  were  announced  as  follows: — 

For  Excellence  in  Classical  Studies: — 

Karl  YV.  Baker,  Samuel  Abrams,  Max  Levine,  Eugene  C.  Glover,  Samuel  H.  Segool,  Hyman  H. 
Rudofsky,  Dermot  A.  Whittaker,  Winthrop  H.  Rice,  Powell  H.  Humphries,  Louis  Weschler,  Paul  R. 
Goldings,  Lewis  J.  Farrall,  Francis  B.  King,  Arthur  B.  Brown,  Herbert  E.  Whiting,  Samuel  A.  Nem- 
zoff,  Oscar  Segal,  John  Vernaglia,  Samuel  Friedman,  Matthew  Cohen,  Eliot  M.  Bailen,  Sumner  W. 
Elton,  Herbert  Flashman,  Martin  Tall,  Chester  L.  Solomont,  Frederick  P.  Cowan. 

For  Excellence  in  Modern  Studies: — - 

Philip  F.  Kenney,  Nathaniel  H.  Frank,  Sidney  I.  Miller,  Arnold  P.  Beverage,  Moses  Hirsh, 
Maurice  L.  Carroll  Jr.,  Laurence  E.  Bunker,  Isreal  Koph,  Joseph  Labovitz,  Emmanuel  Kurland, 
Paul  R.  Wendt,  Samuel  R.  Palmbaum,  Daniel  Holtzman,  John  W.  Esterbrooks,  Leopold  U.  Shapiro, 
Lester  Ginsberg,  Clarence  B.  Taft,  Max  Sava,  Edward  C.  Marget,  Kenneth  A.  Bartlett,  Isaac  Landau, 
Benjamin  B.  Rubenstein,  Joseph  S.  Lanigan,  William  A.  Henderson,  Oscar  Karrel,  James  L. 
Carroll,  Jr. 

For  Excellence  in  Reading: — 

First  Prize,  Joseph  Schneider. 

Second  Prize,  Matthew  Rosenthal. 

Third  Prize,  Francis  Comerford. 

For  General  Excellence  in  Conduct  and  Studies: — - 

Karl  W.  Baker,  Eugene  C.  Glover,  Arnold  P.  Beverage,  Francis  B.  King,  Lester  Ginsberg,  Vincent 
I.  Benander,  Paul  R.  Goldings,  Herbert  E.  Whiting,  Carl  T. Crosby,  Matthew  Cohen,  Nathaniel  H. 
Frank,  Joseph  S.  Lanigan,  Powell  H.  Humphries,  Samuel  Goldings,  Martin  Tall,  Benjamin  B. 
Rubenstein. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity: — 

Harry  L.  Shapiro,  Albert  J.  Chafe,  Stanley  E.  Davidson,  William  T.  Howe,  Francis  X.  Grady, 
Paul  Tamer,  John  Manning,  James  F.  McDermott,  James  A.  Carter,  Frederick  Waite,  Walton  R. 
Doggett,  Robert  W.  Storer,  Weasey  Peirce,  Charles  F.  McNeil,  Jacob  Levy,  Augustus  F.  Lash,  Ralph 
E.  Morrison,  Sidney  J.  Cohen,  James  F.  Monahan,  Francis  E.  Donnelly,  Kenneth  S.  Minard,  Lloyd 
D.  Tarlin,  Warren  F.  Farr,  Joseph  Epstein,  Charles  Curran,  Jacob  L.  Ephross,  Melvin  D.  Hirshon. 
For  Original  Written  Exercises: — 

1.  For  an  English  Essay:  Paul  J.  Wenners. 

2.  For  an  English  Poem:  Paul  j.  Wenners. 

For  Translations  into  English: — 

1 Translation  into  English  verse  of  the  Fourth  Ode  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace: 
Paul  J.  Wenners. 

2 Translations  from  and  into  French:  Matthew  Rosenthal. 

Honorabe  Mention:  Samuel  Abrams.; 

Gardner  Prize: — Howard  B.  Wilder. 

Derby  Prize: — Karl  W.  Baker. 

Class  of  1885  Prizes:— 

Matthew  Cohen,  Lester  Ginsberg,  Nathan  Levin,  Harry  Olitzky,  Leopold  U.  Shapiro,  Clarence 
B.  Taft. 

Schallenbach  Prize: — Maurice  L.  Carroll,  Jr. 

John  K.  Richardson  Prize: — Harold  A.  McElroy. 

Lieut.  Warren  E.  Robinson  Prize: — Thomas  R.  Hull. 

Honorable  Mention  for  Conspicuous  Records  During  the  Entire  Course. 

A.  Of  Perfection  in  Attendance: — Karl  W.  Baker,  4 years;  Vincent  I.  Benander,  4 years. 

B.  Of  Conduct  above  Criticism: — Karl  W.  Baker,  4 years;  Vincent  I.  Benander,  4 years;  Lom- 
bard J.  Daley,  4 years;  Philip  F.  Kenney,  6 years;  Peter  J.  Monahan,  4 years;  Francis  J.  Sullivan, 
4 years. 

Head  Master’s  Prizes. 

1.  For  Excellence  in  Music: — Irvin  Gerofski. 

2.  For  Excellence  in  Debating: — Matthew  Rosenthal,  Irvin  Gerofski,  Paul  J.  Wenners,  Isiah  H. 
Shain,  Joseph  Schneider. 

Prize  (loving  cup)  for  excellence  in  athletics  and  for  showing  a fine,  manly  spirit  both  on  the  field 
and  in  the  school,  was  awarded  to  Augustus  D.  J.  Malley. 

For  Excellence  in  Declamation: — 

Joseph  Schneider,  First  Prize;  Matthew  Rosenthal,  Second  Prize;  Henry  A.  McCurdy,  Third 
Prize;  Benjamin  Russman,  Special  Prize  for  Classes  I and  II,  Harold  R.  Robinson,  Special  Prize  for 
Classes  III  and  IV;  Francis  E.  Harrington,  Special  Prize  for  Classes  V and  VI. 
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CLEVER  LADDIE! 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  Sunday  School 
teacher,  “When  we  read  about  how  much 
God  accomplished  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Creation,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  first  day  on  earth  seemed  very  long 
to  Adam.  Can  anybody  else  think  of 
any  other  reason  why  this  might  have 
seemed  the  longest  day  to  Adam?” 

One  little  boy  waved  his  hand  fran- 
tically and  when  recognized  by  the 
teacher  as  having  the  floor,  shouted  as 
loud  as  possible, 

“Please,  ma’am,  because  there  wasn’t 
any  Eve.” 

* * * 

NOTICE  TO  JEWELERS! 

Beware  of  young  uniformed  soldiers 
who  enter  your  building  and  stand  round 
with  embarrassed  eyes — they’re  not 

thieves,  they’re  lovers. 

* * * 

Mr.  X:  Look  here,  my  boy,  you’re 
wasting  your  time  and  especially  the 
paper.  Stop  scratching  out  your  mis- 
takes with  your  pencil.  Use  your  head, 

my  boy,  use  your  head. 

* * * 

I 

The  boy  danced  round  as  if  on  air, 

Hif>  head  was  in  a whirl, 


His  eyes  and  mouth  were  full  of  hair 

And  his  arms  were  full  of  girl. 

II 

He  told  the  maiden  of  his  love, 

The  color  left  her  cheeks, 

But  on  the  shoulder  of  his  coat 

It  showed  for  several  weeks. 

* * * 

A very  searching  soprano  had  just 
rendered  an  agonizing  solo  and  was 
greeted  at  its  end  by  polite  but  not  en- 
thusiastic applause.  This,  however,  she 
deemed  a sufficient  cause  for  inflicting 
an  encore  and  appeared  again  saying, 

“I  will  now  sing  ‘Peace,  perfect  peace’.” 

“Alas,”  said  the  man  who  sat  on  the 
front,  row  to  himself,  “’Tis  impossible, 

while  thou  art  nigh.” 

* * * 

WHY  NOT  A HEN? 

Smarty:  Why  do  you  always  refer  to 
your  book-keeper  as  a chicken? 

Carty:  Because  she  scratches  for  a 
living. 

* * * 

Here  are  a few  of  the  brilliant  transla- 
tions which  have  been  offered  in  Virgil 
classes  by  members  of  Class  I. 

Aeneid  II  501.  And  lo,  I beheld 
Hecuba  with  her  hundred  uncles-in-law. 
Aeneid  II  642.  Already  before  my 
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face  one  too  many  of  calamities  has 
passed. 

Aeneid  ??  650.  Speaking  thusly,  he 
stood,  and  having  been  fixed  he  remained 
seated. 

Deicit  voltum  et  demissa  voce. — She 

let  her  face  fall  and  let  fly  her  voice. 

* * * 

Said  he:  “I’m  going  to  see  ‘Sinbad’.” 
Said  she  (demurely):  “That  would  be 

a bad  sin  indeed.” 

* * * 

The  teacher  was  drilling  the  children 
upon  abbreviations. 

“What  does  Boston,  Mass.,  stand  for, 
children?” 

“Boston,  Massachusetts,”  was  the 
answer. 

“Good,  and  what  does  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  mean?” 

“New  York  City,  New  York. 

“Fine.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Washington,  D.  C.?” 

Silence  reigned.  Then  a small  boy 
jumped  up  and  shouted, 

“Washington,  Daddy  of  his  Country.” 
* * * 

DEAD  AND  YET  ALIVE! 

We  have  mentioned  heretofore  in  a 
certain  issue  of  this  magazine  a little 
concerning  “poets  who  never  die.” 
There  are  supposed  to  be  many  songs 
which  music  lovers  tell  us  can  never  die, 
but  we  frequently  pass  a building  where 

some  one  is  trying  to  kill  them. 

* * * 

President  Wilson  is  not  at  all  pleased 
at  having  the  League  of  Nations  Bill 
fastened  to  the  Peace  Treaty  as  an 

Appendix — it  is  too  likely  to  be  cut  out. 
* * * 

HEARD  IN  FRENCH. 

Mr.  A.:  Your  translation  of  Hugo’s 
“Ninety  Three”  is  altogether  too  literal. 
Why  don’t  you  attempt  to  get  the  real 
meaning  out  of  it?  Why  don’t  you  read 


between  the  lines? 

Voice  (in  rear  of  room) : He  can’t.  I 
got  ahold  of  his  book  this  morning  and 
erased  most  of  the  words. 

* * * 

“He  who  thinks  much  about  himself,” 
quoth  the  wise  man,  “is  sure  to  have 
little  on  his  mind.” 

* * * 

FRENCH  VS.  AMERICAN. 

I dolled  up  in  my  best  today, 

That  is  to  say,  ‘aujourd  hui;’ 

And  went  to  town  to  see  my  dame, ' 
What  I mean  is  ‘ma  cheree,’ 

But  another  guy  had  beat  me  there, 
That  is,  was  there  ‘aussi,’ 

She  says  she  loves  him  more  than  me, 

So  I guess  that  means  ‘finis.’ 

* * * 

THIS  IS  AN  ENGLISH  JOKE. 

Chauncy:  I say,  did  you  ever  get  a 
potato-clock? 

Reginald:  No,  I cawn’t  say  I ever 
have. 

Chauncy:  Well  I got  a potato-clock 

(got  up  at  eight  o’clock)  this  morning. 

* * * 

“But,”  said  the  doting  parent,  “if  my 
boy  is  a failure  at  studies,  what’s  the 
use  in  his  keeping  on  here  in  school?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  teacher,  “from  the 
way  he  throws  ‘spit-balls’  and  by  the 
way  he  carves  up  the  lunch-room  table 
I shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  but  that  he 
might  some  time  become  either  a pro- 
fessional athlete  or  an  engraver.” 

* * * 

The  history  teacher  had  just  been  ex- 
plaining how  the  Roman  name  was  hand- 
ed down  in  the  family. 

“Thus,”  said  he,  “if  a man’s  name  was 
Julius,  his  oldest  daughter  was  named 
Julia  Prima,  the  next  Julia  Secunda 
etc.” 

Voice  (from  class) : “What  if  they  were 
twins?” 
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ANOTHER  PHYSICS  BONE. 

Mr.  R.:  What  is  a vacuum? 

B:  I’m  not  sure,  but  it’s  something  I 

have  in  my  head. 

* * * 

O TEMPORA!  O MORES! 

Two  old  men  were  talking  together 
about  their  boyhood  and  old  compan- 
ions. Finally  after  a considerable  pause 
one  of  them  mused: 

“Alas,  the  days  of  childhood  will  be- 
come much  more  painful  when  cement 
or  concrete  shingles  come  into  prom- 
inence.” 

* * * 

LITERAL  MINDED  WILLIE 

Teacher:  Willie,  what  subjunctive  is 
there  in  that  sentence? 

Willie:  I don't  know. 

Teacher:  Sit,  in  the  4th  line. 

And  Willie  did. 

* * * 

Pupil  (beginning  Virgil)  translating: 
He  fastens  on  his  shoulders  his  accus- 
tomed arms,  long  unused. 

* * * 

GOOD  REASON. 

Mike:  I'd  give  a thousand  dollars  if  I 
knew  where  I was  going  to  die.. 

Pat:  What  good  would  that  do? 

Mike:  Why,  begorra,  I’d  keep  away 
from  the  place. 


At  one  of  the  numerous  strikes  held 
by  mill  operatives  recently  a policeman 
grabbed  hold  of  a young  law-breaker 
and  when  he  recognized  him  as  a friend 
he  said: 

“Tommie,  me  boy,  I believe  the  devil 
has  got  his  hands  on  you.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I believe  so,”  was  the  reply. 
* * * 

Physics  teacher — “You  may  take  mer- 
cury for  your  next  lesson.” 

* * * 

Pupil  in  Greek  translating  a descrip- 
tion of  Coon)— “And  Cohen  came  limping 

into  the  assembly.” 

* * * 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  is  giving 
away  free  jam — Dudley  St.  Jam. 

— H.  B.  W.,’19. 

* * * 

There  once  was  a young  recruit, 

Who  was  such  an  awful  galoot, 

When  he  heard  the  command. 

To  talk  to  nothing  near  at  hand 

He  turned  around  and  spoke  to  his  Lieut, 
* * * 

A New  Proposition! 

Pupil:  “What  is  D.  trying  to  prove 
at  the  board?  ” 

Absent-minded  teacher:  “He’s  trying 
to  prove  that  that  circle  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.” 
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SOMETHING  TO  LEARN,  ANYWAY 

In  the  recent  15c  per  capita  drive  to 
raise  money  for  the  “Register,”  some 
fellows  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  in- 
difference. Undoubtedly  their  slack- 
ness is  based  on  the  idea  that  they  do 
not  need  to  support  their  school  paper 
since  it  has  a staff. 

* * * 

“If  you  had  a nickle  and  a dime,”  said 
the  eight-year  old,  “and  if  you  let  them 
go,  why  will  the  dime  be  the  last  to 
reach  the  floor?” 

“You’ve  got  me,”  said  his  pal. 

“Because  it’s  got  more  sense  (cents).” 
* * * 

Lemon:  I tell  you,  its  a put  up  job. 

Orange:  What  is? 

Lemon:  The  wall  paper,  of  course 
* * * 

Pat’s  wife  was  a rank  prohibitionist. 
Newly  acquired  wealth  had  just  permit- 
ted the  addition  of  servants  to  the  family 


and  Pat  soon  found  that  the  easiest  way  to 
get  hot  water  for  his  hot  punch  was  to 
order  water  for  shaving.  One  day  Mrs. 
Murphy,  who  lived  next  door,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  phone  to  hear  the  agoniz- 
ing shriek  of  Pat’s  wife. 

“Shure,  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  there’s 
something  the  matter  with  Pat.  He’s 
'shaving  every  foive  minutes.” 

. * * * 

Mutt:  Ever  hear  the  story  of  the  water 
which  the  girl  put  in  her  fiance’s  hat? 

Jeff:  No. 

Mutt:  Well,  it  hasn’t  leaked  out  yet. 
* * * 

THE  WRONG  SPOT. 

They  were  returning  from  the  party 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  He  was 
desperately  in  love  but  was  not  sure  that 
she  was  affected  in  like  manner.  So,  as 
they  stood  by  the  gate,  fearing  lest  he 
should  lose  all  by  too  bold  a stroke,  lifted 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

“George,”  said  she  reproachfully,  “I’m 
surprised  at  you.  Why7  don’t  you  aim 
higher?” 
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Something  for  the 
Departing  Soldier  to  treasure, 
a photograph  of  his  beloved  ones 


GET  DISCOUNT  CARDS  FROM  MR.  O’BRIEN 
286  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  HARVARD  SQUARE 
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Henry  Hopkinson,  LL.  B.,  Principal. 

Prepare  for  College.  VVe  can  save  you  from  one  to  two  years. 
Special  classes  forming  for  men  retiring  from  active  service  and 
from  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  School  open  all  Summer,  allowing  students  to 
complete  a full  year’s  work  before  college  opens  in  September. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  said:  “Remember 
that  time  is  money.  He  that  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a day  by  his  labor,  and  sits 
idle  one-half  that  day,  though  he  spends 
but  sixpence  during  his  idleness,  has 
really  spent  or  thrown  away  five  shillings 
beside.”  Make  your  time  and  money 
work.  BuyW.  S.  S. 


“The  hired  laborer  labors  on  his  own 
account  to-day  and  will  hire  others  to 
labor  for  him  to-morrow.” — (Lincoln). 
Buy  W.  S.  S.  They  will  help  in  1924  to 
give  the  children  an  education;  to  buy  a 
home;  provide  insurance,  etc. 
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Put  quarters  which  might  be  spent 
foolishly  into  War-Savings  Stamps;  back 
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Spend  wisely  and  save  for  future  needs. 
War-Savings  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps 
will  help  you  to  financial  peace  and  help 
your  Government  finance  world  peace. 


“The  borrower  is  a slave  to  the  lender 
and  the  debtor  to  the  creditor.  Be 
frugal  and  free.” — (Benjamin  Franklin.) 
Buy  W.  S.  S. 

This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  2. 

“Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and 
ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries.” 
— (Benjamin  Franklin.)  Intelligent  sav- 
ings means  having  necessaries.  Buy 
W.  S.  S. 

This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  26 


This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  5. 


Lincoln  said : “The  value  of  life  is  to 
improve  one’s  condition.”  Saving  is 
the  foundation  of  advancement.  Buy 
W.  S.  S. 


“For  age  and  want  save  whileyou 
may.  No  morning  sun  lasts  a whole 
day.” — (Benjamin  Franklin). 

Buy  Thrift  Stamps  and  W.  S.  S. 


This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  18 


This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  4. 

Money  is  eel-like — it  takes  W.  S.  S. 
sand  to  hold  it. 

This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  30. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said:  “It  is  easier 
to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy 
all  that  follow  it.”  Put  that  unneces- 
sary expenditure  into  W.  S.  S. 


A quarter  saved  is  a Thrift  Stamp 
earned.  Buy  W.  S.  S. 

This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  14 

“What  maintains  one  vice  would 
bring  up  two  children.” — (Benjamin 
Franklin.;  Buy  W.  S.  S. 

This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  11. 

Save  and  Succeed.  Buy  W.  S.  S. 


This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  17.  This  Space  paid  for  by  Room  29. 


Advertisements 


Young  Men’s  Camp 

THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  GO  ON  YOUR  VACATION 

IDEAL  CAMP  LIFE 
Outdoor  l—ife  at  Its  Best 

This  Camp  Offers  Life  in 
the  Open  Air,  Boating, 
Canoeing,  Bathing,  Fish- 
ing, Athletics,  Base  Ball, 
Tennis,  Aquatics,  Moun- 
tain Climbs,  Socials  and 
Entertainments. 

AT  THE  DOCK— COME  ON  IN 


Plenty  of  Good  Food. 

Outdoor  Exercise. 

Good  Fellowship. 

Fine  Equipment. 

Most  Beautiful  Scenery  in 
New  England. 

BASEBALL  GAME 

Camp  Buena  Vista 

SANDY  ISLAND,  LAKE  WINNIPESAUKEE,  N.  H 

TERMS  VERY  REASONABLE 

OPEN  JULY  AND  AUGUST 


Apply  for  Terms  and  Conditions  to 

Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

316  HUNTINGTON  AYE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Please  Mention  “The  Register”  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


Advertisements 


AMERICAN  ENG. 
☆ COMPANY  ☆ 


ENGRAVING  - DESIGNING 
AND  ELECTROTYPING. 
-94  ARCH  STREET- 

~BOSTON~ 


M.  Bennett 

Telephone:  Motion  Pictures 

Beach  220  Made  Per  Order 

§tationer 

Waid  Studio 

“A  Saving  of  20%” 

Portrait  Photographers 

7 Federal  Street,  near  Milk 

35  Exchange  St.,  near  Dock  Sq. 

Boston 

168  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephones:  Fort  Hill  j W™ 

Indorsed  by  the  Leading  Photographers 
in  the  United  States 

Get  the  sluggish 
muscles  into  war 
time  efficiency. 
A few  hours  a 
week  at  The 
Union  Gymna- 
sium will  help. 
Fully  equipped 
Rowing  Ma- 
chines, Handball 
Courts,  Bowling 
Alleys,  Pool  and 
Billiards. 


THE 


BOSTON 
YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


48  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


"Sterling 


RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 

FreeFock  23  pages.  600  designs 
Special  designs  mace  when  de- 
/ sired.  Save  retailer’s  profits. 

C.  K.  GROUSE  CO., 

66  Bruce  Avenue,  1 

North  Attleboro,  Mass.  1 


Please  Mention/1  Tne  Register”  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


ANGEL 


GUARDIAN  PRESS  111  DAY  ST.,  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


Holy  Cross  College 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS 


LARGEST  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE  IN  AMERICA 


LOCATION.  Worcester,  Massachsuetts;  44  miles  from  Boston,  190  miles  from 
New  York,  185  from  Albany,  and  280  from  Philadelphia.  Situated  on  an 
eminence  600  feet  above  sea  level,  high,  dry,  and  healthy. 

CURRICULUM.  Collegiate  Department.  Prescribed  studies  with  a few  excep- 
tions in  senior  and  junior  years.  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature. 
English-Rhetoric,  Literature,  Oratory,  etc.  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy', Astronomy',  Mechanics,  History,  French,  German  or  Spanish  language 
and  literature,  Physics,  Rational  Philosophy,  Pedagogy  (senior  year).  Political 
Economy  (senior  year),  Biology  and  Organic  Chemistry'  (senior  year),  and 
Jurisprudence  (senior  year). 

EQUIPMENT.  New  buildings  with  latest  appliances  for  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilating.  Class  rooms  large,  airy  and  well  lighted.  Laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms  fully'  equipped  and  specially  constructed  for  their  purposes. 
241  private  rooms  for  resident  students.  Hot  and  cold  baths;  modern  con- 
veniences. 

PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTION.  Gymnasium,  Indoor  Track,  Quarter-mileand  220- 
yard  straightaway  cinder  tracks,  Baseball  Diamonds,  Football  Gridiron,  18 
Tennis  Courts,  Physical  Instructors,  Experienced  Coaches,  Competent 
Trainers.  Gymnasium  classes  compulsory  for  Freshmen. 

CALENDAR.  Two  terms:  September  to  February';  February'  to  June. 

Easter  recess — 1 week. 

Christmas  recess — 2 weeks. 

Midyear  Examination — end  of  first  term. 

Final  Examinations  in  June. 

DEGREES.  Successful  completion  of  college  course  entitles  student  to  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

TERMS.  Payable  half  y'ear  in  advance. 

Resident  Students — Board,  tuition,  use  of  gymnasium,  library  and  reading 
room,  physical  instruction  and  medical  attendance,  $350.00  a y'ear.  Fur- 
nished room  and  attendance  extra. 

Non-Resident  Students — Tuition,  $100.00  a year. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


PREFECT  OF  STUDIES 


. 

, 


